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LETTER LXXIV. 

JfROM lord JB—— TO J^LOISA. 

NOW, charming EloifaJ we gain our 
point: a lucky miftake of our friend 
hath brought him to reafon. The fham6 
of finding himfelf a moment in the wrong hai 
diflipated his phrenzy, and rendered him fo 
tradable, that we may manage him for the future 
as we pleafe. It is with pleafure I" fee the fault 
he reproaches himfelf with attended rather with 
Contrition than anger; and I know how highly 
he efteems me, from that humility and confufion 
he feems to feel when I arrt prefent, though un-. 
der no embarraffment or conftraint. His fenfi- 
bility of the injury he has done me difarms my 
irefentment. When the. offender thus acknow- 
ledges his crime, he reaps more honour by fuch 
a reparation of his fault, than the offended in 
beftowing him a pardon. I have taken. the ad- 
vantage of this change, and the effeft it has 
produced, to enter into fome neceffary meafures 
jy,v/ith him before my departure, which I now can- 
^not defer much longer. As I prapofe to return 
^the approaching fummer, we have agreed that 
3 Vol. II. B he 
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he fliould go wait for me at Paris, from whence 
wefliall proceed together to England. 

London is the moft extenfive theatre in the 
world for the difplay of great talents*. Thofe 
of our friend are in many refpeds of the firft 
rank; and I defpair not of feeing him, with 
fome little affiftance, foon ftrike out fomething 
in his way to fortune, worthy of his merit. I will 
be more explicit as to my intentions when I fee 
you 5 in the mean time, you will readily con- 
ceive the importance of his fuccefs may encou<* 
rage him tp furmountmany difficulties, and that 
there are various modes of diftinfiion, which may 
compenfate for inferiority of birth, even in the 
opinion of your father. This appears to me the 
only expedient that remains to be tried, in order 
to effeft your mutual happpinefs, fince prejudice 
and fortune have deprived you of all others* 

J have 
• This it is to entertain unreafonablc prejudicesin favour 
of one*8 own country. I have never heard of a people^ 
among whom foreigners in general are fo ill received, and 
find fo many obHacles to their advancement, as among the 
Englt/h. From the peculiar taile of this nation, foreign- 
ers are encouraged in nothings and by the form of go- 
vernment, they are excluded from all emoluments. Wc 
muft agree in their favour, however, that an Englilhman 
is never obliged to any perlbnfor that hofpitality he chur- 
Hftily refufes others. Where, except in London, is there 
to be ften any of thofe infolent iflanders fei* vilely cringing 
at court ? In what country except their own do they feck to 
make their fortunes? They are churlifti, it is true, but 
their churlilhnefs does notdifpleafe me, while it is con« 
fiftent with juftice. I think it is very well they Ihould be 
nothing but Englijbmen \ fi«cc they have no occafion to 
)ittnun* ^ 
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I have written for Regianino to come poft hi- 
ther, and to remain with me during the eight or 
ten days I (hall yet ftay with our friend. He is 
too deeply affli£ied to admit of much converfa- 
tion : mufick will fer^e to fill up the vacant hours 
of filence, indulge his reveries, and footh his grief 
by degrees into a peaceful melancholy. I wait 
only to fee him in fuch a temper of mind, to 
leave him to himfelf ; and before that I dare not 
truft him. As for Regianino, I will leave him 
wit)i you as I pafs by, and {hall not take him 
from you again till I return from Italy; by which 
time, I imagine, from the progrefs you have 
already made, his afSftance will be unnecefTary* 
Juft at prefent he is certainly ufelefs to Eloifa, 
and I deprive her of nothing, by detaining him 
here for a few days. 



A 



LETTER LXXV. 

TO CLARA. 

H ! why do I live to open my eyes on my 
own unworthinefs ! Oh ! that^I had for ever 
clofed them, rather than thus to look on the dif* 
grace into which I am fallen ; rather than to find 
myfelf the moft abjeS, after having been the 
moft fortunate of men ! Generous and amiable 
friend ! to whofe care I have been fo often ' 
obliged, ftillletmepourmy complaints into your 
eompaffionate heart j ftill let me implore your 
afSftance, fenfible and afhamed as I am of my 
own demerits ; abandoned by myfelf, it is to you 
B 2 I fly 
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I flyforconfolation. Heavens! how can it be 
that a man fo contemptible Ihould ever be be- ' 
loved by her 5 or that a pafEon for fo divine art 
objedl fliould not have refined my fouL Let heif 
now blufh at her choice, Ihe whofe nante I am 
no longer worthy to repeat. . Let her figh to fed 
her image profaned by dwelling in a heart fo ab- 
je& and mean. What hatred and diidain doth 
ihe not owe a wi-etch, that^ infpired by love^ 
could yet be fervile and bafe ! You (hall know, 
my charming coufin*, the caufe of my dif- 
grace 2 you (hall know my crime and penitence* 
Be you my judge^ and let me perifli by your 
fentence 5 or be my advocate, and let the ado- 
rable objeft on whom depended the paft, con- 
duit my future fortune. 

I will fay nothing of the efffeft which fo un* 
expeSed a feparation had On me : I will fay no- 
thing of the excefsof my grief, or the extrava- 
gance of my defpair; you will judge of them 
too well from the unaccountable behaviour into 
' which they betrayed me. The more fcnfible I 
grew of the mifery of my fituation, the lefs I 
conceived it poffible for me voluntarily to give 
up Eloifa; and the bitternefs of this reflexion^ 

joined to the amazing generofity of Lord B— ^ 

awaked fufpicions, on which I Oaall never refle<Sl 
without horrour, and which I can never forget 
without ingratitude to the friend whofe generofity 
could forgive them. 

Revolving 

^ • In Imitation of Eloifa, he calls Clara his coufin, 
^Hd Clara, after her example, likewife calls him her friend. 
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Revolving in my phrenzythe feveral circum- 
ftances attending my departure, I imagined I 
difcovered it tobe^a premeditated fcheme, which 
I raihly attributed to the moft virtuous of mor- 
tals. That dreadful fufpicion no fooner fuggeftcd 
itfelf than every circumftance appeared to con- 
firm it. My lord's converfation with the Baron 
d'Etange, and his peremptory manner, which I 
took to be afFeAed, the quarrel which enfued, 
Eloifa's being forbid to fee me, and their refo- 
lution to fend me away, the diligence and fecrefy 
of the preparations made for my departure, his 
lordihip's difcourfe with me the preceding even* 
ing ; in fliort, the rapidity with which I was ra- 
ther forced than conduced hither — ail thefe cir- 
cumftances feemed to prove that my lord had 
formed a fcheme to feparate me from Eloifa; 
and laftly, his intended return affured me that I 
had difcovered his defigns. I refolved, however, 
to get more particular information before I broke 
with him J and with this defign fet myfelf to 
examine the matter with attention. But every 
thin^ confpifed to increafe my ridiculous fufpi- 
tions i all his generous and humane a£tions in 
my favour were converted by my jealoufy into 
fo many inftances of his perfidy. I knew that 
he wrote to Eloifa from Befanjon, without com- 
municating to me the contents of his letter, or 
giving me the leaft hints. I thought myfelf, there- 
fore, fufiiciently affured of the truth of what I 
fufpedted, and waited only for his receiving aa 
anfwer to his letter, which, I hoped, might be 
B 3 difagreeable. 
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difagreeable, to come to the explanation I medi- 
tated. 

Laft nrght we returned home pretty late, and 
I knew he had received a packet from Switzer- 
land, of which Lowevcr he took no notice when 
we retired. I let him have time to open it, and 
heard him from my apartment reading in a low 
voice: I Hftened attentively, and overheard him 
thus exclaim to himfelf, in broken fentences : 
Alas, Eloiia! I ftrove to render you happy — I 
honoured your virtues — but I grieve at your 
delufton — At thefe and other fimilar exclama- 
tions, which I diftindly heard, I was no longer 
matter of myfclf ; I fnatched up my fword, and 
taking it under my arm, forced open the door, 
and ruihed like a madman into his chamber j 
but 1 will not foil my paper, nor offend your 
vdelicacy, with the injurious expreffions my rage 
didtated, to urge him to fight me on the fpot. 

Here, my dear coufm, I muft confefs to have 
feen the moft extraordinary inftance of the in- 
fluence of true wifdom, even over the moft fuf- 
ceptible mind, when we liften to her di<5iates. 
At firfl he could not comprehend whence arofe 
my diforder, and took it for a real delirium. But 
the perfidy of which I accufed him, the fecret 
defigns with which I reproached him, Eloifa's 
letter, which he held in his hand, and which I 
inceflantly mentioned, at length difcovered the 
caufe of my anger. He fmiled, and faid to me 
coldly, '* Youarcceftainly outof yourfenfes; do 
you think me fo void of difcretion as to fight 

with 
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witli -a^madman i Open your eyes, inconfiderate 
Bian>(he faid) in a milder tone ;. is it poffible 
* you Ihould accufe me of betraying you ?" Some- 
thing, I know not what, in his voice and manner 
of fpealdng, ftruck me immediately with a fenfe 
of his innocence and my own folly. His reproof 
funk into my heart, and I had no fooner met his 
looks than my fufpicions vanifhed , and I began 
to think with horrour on the extravagance I had 
committed. He perceived immediately this 
change of fentiment, and taking me by the hand, 
** *Tis well (faid he ;) but if you had not recol- 
leSed yourfelf before my juftification, I would 
never have fecn you more. As it is, and you have 
recovered your reafon, read that letter, and 
know for once your friends." I would now have 
been excufed from reading it, but the afcen- 
dancy which fo many advantages had given him 
over me, made him infift on it with an air of 
authority; and, though my fufpicions were va- 
niflied, I fecretly wiflied to fee it. 

Think what a (ituation Twas in, on reading 
a letter that informed me of the unparalleled 
obligations I was under to a man I had fo un- 
worthily treated. I threw myfclf immediately 
at his feet, ftruck with admiration, afflidion, 
and fhamc : I embraced his knees with the ut- 
moft humiliation and concern, but could not 
utter a word. He received my penitence in the 
fame manner as he did the outrage I had com- 
mitted ; and exacted no other rccompenfe for 
the pardon he granted, than my promifc that I 

B 4 would 
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would never more oppofe his defigns to fervfc 
me. Yes, he fhall aft for th^ future as he 
pleafes: his fublime generofity is mote than 
human, and it is as Impoffible to refufe his fa* 
vours as it is to withftand the benevolence of 
the Deity. 

He gave afterwards two letters out of the 
packet, addrefled to me, and which he would 
not deliver before he had read his own, that he 
might be made acquainted with the refolution of 
your coufin. In perufing them 1 found what a. 
iniftrefs and friend, heaven hadbeftowed on me: 
I faw how it had connefted me with the moft 
perfeft patterns of generofity and virtue, to ren- 
tier my ripmorfe the more keen, and my meannefs 
the more Contemptible. Say, who is that match- 
lefs fair, wkofe beauty is her leaft perfeftion ; 
who, like the Divinity, makes herfelf equally 
adored for the difpcnfation of good and evil ! It 
is Eloifa ; file has undone me ; yet, cruel as fhe 
is, I love and admire her but the more. The 
snore unhappy fhe makes me, the more perfeil 
ihe appears 5 and every pain fhe gives is anew 
inftaiice of her perfeftion. The.facrifice fhe has 
made to nature both afHifts and charms me ; it 
enhances even the value of that which fhe made 
to lave. No, my Eloifa can make no refufal that 
is not of equal value to what fhe beftows. ' And 
you, my charming, my truely deferving coufin,, 
the only perfeft model of friendfhip your fex can 
boafl, an inflance which minds not formed like 
your's will never believe real : tell not me of 

philo* 
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philofophy ; I defpife its vain parade of idle 
terms i I defpife that phantom of wifdom which 
teaches us to brave the paffions ata diftance, but 
flies, and leaves us a prey to them, the moment 
they approach. Abandon me not, Clara, to a 
diltraded mindj w^ithdraw not your wonted 
Icindnefs from a wretch, who, though he de- 
ferves it ho longer, deiires it more ardently, and 
ilands more in need of it, titan ever. Affift me 
to recover my former felf, and let your gentle 
council fupply the di6lates of reafon to my af- 
iidlcd heart. 

I will yet hope I am not fallen into irretriev- 
able difgrace. I feel that pure and facred flame 
I once cherifhed rekindle within me. The fub- 
lime examples before me (hall not be fet in vain. 
The virtues which 1 love and admire I will imi- 
tate. Yes, divine Eloifa ! I will yet do honour 
to your choice ; and you, my friends, whofe 
cfteem 1 am determined to regain, my awakened 
foul fliall gather new ftrength and life frooi 
your's. Chafte love and.facred friendfhip (hallre- 
ilore that confl:ancy of mind of which a cowardly 
defpair bad deprived me ; the pure fenfations of 
my heart fhall fupply the place of wifdom : you ' 
fliall make me every thing I ought to be, and 
I will compel you to forget my fall, in confide- 
ration of my endeavours to rife, I know not, 
neither do I de.fire to khow, the future lot which 
Providence afligns me : be it what it will, I 
will render myfelf worthy of that which I have 
already enjoyed. The image of Eloift> never 

B 5 to 
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to be crafedfrom my mind, (hall be my {hield, 
and render my foul invulnerable. I have lived 
long enough for my own happinefs, I will how 
live to her honour* Oh ! that I could but live 
fo fupremely virtuous, that the admiring world 
fhould fay, how could he do lefs who was loved 
by Eloifa ! 

P. S, — From ties abhorred and perhaps inevt" 
table! — What is the meaning of thofe 
word?? they are in Eloifa's letter. Clara, I 
am attentive, to every, the minuteft circum- 
ftance. I am refigned to fortune : but thofe 
words— whatever may happen, I will never 
leave this place till I have an explanation of 
thofe words. 



c 



LETTER LXXVr. 

FROM ELOISA. 

AN it be that my foul has not excluded all 
delight, and that a fenfe of joy yet pene- 
trates my heart ? Alas! I conceived it infenfible 
to any thing but forrow : I thought I fliould da 
nothing but fufFerj when you left me, and that 
abfence had no confolations : your letter to my 
coufin has undeceived me ; I have read and 
bathed It with tears of compaffion. It has-fhed 
a fweet refrefliing dew over a drooping heart, 
dried up with vexation and forrow. The peace- 
ful ferenity it has caufed in my foul convinces 
aic of the afcendant you hold, whether prefent 

or 
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or abfent, over the afFeftions of Eloifa. Oh! 
my friend, how much it delights me too fee you 
recover that ftrength of mind which becomes the 
refolution of a man ! I eftc^m you for it the 
more, and defpife myfelf the lefs, in that the 
dignity of achafte affedion is not totally de- 
bafed between us, and that our hearts are not 
both at once corrupted. I will fay more, as 
we can at prefent fpeaic freely of our affairs. 
.That which moft aggravated my defpair was, to 
fee that your*s deprived us of the only refource 
we had left, the exertion of your abilities 
to improve them. You now know the worth 
of the friendfhip with which heaven has blcffed 
you, in thatbf my Lord B , whofe generofity 

merits the fer vices of your whole life, nor can 
you ever fufficiently atone for the ofFenfe yoit 
have committed. I hope you will need no other 
warning to make you guard for the future againft 
your impetuous paiSons. It is under the protec- 
tion of this honourable friend that you are going 
to enter on the ftage of the world j it is under 
the fan£lion of his credit, under the guidance 
of his experience, that you go to revenge the 
caufe of injured merit on the cruelty of fortune. 
Do that for his fake which you did not for 
your own. Endeavour at leaft to refpeft his 
goodnefs, by not rendering it ufelefs to yourfelf. 
Behold apleafing profpeil ftill before you: con- 
template the fuccefs you have reafon to hope for 
in entering the lifts where every thing confpires 
to enfure the viSory, Heaven has been lavifli to 
B 6 you 
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you of its bounties j your natural genius, GuFti- 
vated by tafte, has endowed you with every nc- 
cejDTary and agreeable qualification i at leaft, at 
four-and-twenty you poffefs all the charms of 
youth, matured by the reflexion of age* 

FruUofenile infu'lgio'wnUfiore. 

The fruit of age amidft the bloom of youth. 

Study has not impaired your vivacity, nor in- 
jured your perfon; infipid gallantry has not con- 
trafled your genius, nor formality your under- 
fianding : but love, infpiring thofe fublime fenti- 
siients which are its genuine offspring, hath givea 
you that elevation of mind and juftnefs of con^ 
ception from which It is, infeparable^. I have 
feen your mind^ expanded by its gentle warrnth,, 
difplay its brilliant faculties, as a flower that un- 
folds itfelf to the rays of the fun : you poflTefs afi 
once every talent that leads to fortune, and fhould 
fet you above it : you need only afpire to be conil- 
derable, to become fo ; and I hope that objeft, for 
whofe fake you fhould covet diftinftion, will ex- 
cite in you a greater zeal for thofe nKirks of the 
world's efteem, than of themfelves they may 
deferve. 

You are going, my friend, far from me— my 
beft beloved is going to fly from his Eloifa. — It 
muft be fo— It is neceflary that we Ihould part 
at prefent, if we mean ever to be happy: on 
the fuccefs of your undertakings alfo depends our 
lafl: hope of fuch an event — Oh ! may the anti-* 
cipation of it animate and comfort you during 

our 
* Simple Eloifa I you give no proof here ofyour'i. 
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our cruel, perhaps long reparation ! may it 
infpire ^ou with that zeal which furmounts^ 
every obftacle ! The world and its affairs will, 
indeed, continually engage your attention, and 
relieve you from the pangs of abfence. But I, 
alast remain alone, abandoned to my own 
thoughts, or fubjedl to the perfecution of others^ 
that will oblige me inceffantly to lament your ab- 
fence. Happy, however, fhall I be, in fomc 
meafure, if groundlefs alarms do not aggravate 
my real afflidions; and if the evils I actually fuf- 
fer be not augmented by thofe to which you may 

be expofed. 1 (hudder at the thoughts of the 

various dangers to which your life and in- 
nocence will be liable. I place in you all the 
confidence a man canexpet^; but, fmce it is our 
lot to live afunder, O my friend, I could wiQx 
you were fomething more than man. ' Will you 
not ftand in need of frequent advice to regulate 
your condudl in a world to which you are fo' 
much a ilrangei; I It does not belong to me^ 
young and unexperienced,, and even lefs quali- 
fied by reflexion and ftudy than yourfelf, to 
advife you here, 't^hat difficult talk I leave 
to Lord B— — . I will content myfelf to re- 
commend to you two things, as thefe depend 
more on fentiment than experiences and, though 
I know but little of the world, I flatter myfcl/ 
I am not to be inflrufted in the knowledge of 
your heart : Bg virtuous^ and remsmter Elotfa! 

I will not made ufe of any of thofe fubtle ar- 
guments you have taught me to defpife ; and 

which. 
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which, though they fill fo many volumes, never 
yet made ope man virtuous. Peace to thofe 
gloomy reafoncrs ! To what ravifliing delights 
their hearts are ftrangcrs ! Leave, my friend, 
thofe idle moral ifls, and confult your own 
breaft. It is there you will always find a 
fpark of that facred fire, which hath fo often 
inflamed us with love for the fublimeft virtue. 
It is there you will trace the lafting image of 
true beauty, the contemplation of which infpires 
us with a facred enthufiafm ; an image which 
the paflions may continually defile, but never 
can efface*. Remember thofe tears of plea- 
fure, thofe palpitations of heart, thofe tran- 
fports which raifed us above ourfelves at the re- 
cital of heroick examples which have done honour 
to human nature. Would you know which is 
moft truely defircable, riches or virtue? refleft on 
that which the heart prefers in its unprejudiced 
moments : think on that which interefts us moft 
intheperufal of hiftory. Did you never covet 
the riches of Croefus,'the honours of Caefar, nor 
the pleafures of Heliogabalus ? If they were hap- 
py, why did you not wifli to be placed in the 
fame fituation? But they were not, you werefen- 
fible they were not happy j you were fenfible 
they were vile and contemptible ; and that bad 
men, however fortunate, are not objefts of 
envy. 

What 

•The true philofophy of lovers is that of Plato j 

while the paflTion lafts tlicy employ no other. A fuf- 

ceptibie mind knows not how to quit this philofopliei: 5 

while a cold iufendblcreader, cannot endure him. - 
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What charaftcrs did you then contemplate 
with the greateft pleafure ? what examples did 
you moft admire? which did you defire moft to 
imitate ? inexpr^ffible are the charms of ever-* 
blooming virtue : it was the condemned Athe- 
nian's drinking hemlock; it was. Brutus, dying, 
for his country; it was-ReguIus, iii the midft 
of tortures; it was Cato, plunging his dagger 
in his own breaft. Thefe were the unfortunate 
heroes whofe virtues excited your envy, while 
your own fenfations bore witnefs of that real fe- 
licity they enjoyed, under their apparent misfor- 
tunes. Think not this fentiment peculiar to your- 
felf ; it is the fentiment of all mankind, and that 
frequently in fpite of themfelves. That divine 
image of virtue, imprinted univerfally on the 
mind, difplays irrefiftible charms even to the 
leaft virtuous. No fooner doth paffion permit 
us to contemplate its beauty, but we wi(h to re- 
femble it; and, if the moft wicked of mankind 
could but change his being, he would choofeto 
be virtuous. 

. Excufe this rhapfody, my dear friend ; you 
know it is originally derived from you^ and it is 
due to the paffion that infpired it. I do not 
take upon me to inftruft you, by repeating your 
own maxims, but endeavour to enforce their ap- 
plication to yourfelf. Now is the time to put in 
praflice your own 'precepts, and to fliow how 
wiell you can aft what you fo well know how to 
tQach. Though it is not expefted you ihould 
be put to the tryals of a Cato or a Regulus, 

' yet 
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yet every man ought to cherifli a love for his 
country, refolution^ and integrity, and to keep 
his promife inviolable, even at the expenfe of 
his life. Private virtues are often the more fub- 
lime, as they lefs afpire to publick approbation, 
but have their end in the teftimony of a good 
confcience^ which gives the virtuous a more 
folid fatisfa£tion than the loudeft applaufes 
of the multitude. Hence you may fee true 
greatnefs is confined to no one ftation of life, 
and that no man can be happy who is not the ob- 
je£k of his own efteem ; for, if the height of felf- 
enjoyment conftfts in the contemplation of the 
trul?y beautiful, how can the vicious man admire 
the beauty of virtue in others, and not be forced 
to defpife Kimfelf ? I am not apprehenfive of 
your being corrupted by fenfual pleafures j a heart- 
fo refined as your's will be in little danger from 
the grofs fedudions of appetite. But there are 
others more dangerous and fenti mental. I dread 
the efi^efts of the maxims and leflbns of the 
world: I dread the force of vicious examples, 
fo conftantly prefent, and fo generally prevalent: 
I dread thofe fubtle fophifms by which vice is 
excufed and defended : I dread, in fhort, led 
your heart fhould impofe upon itfelf, and render 
you lefs difficult about the means of acquiring 
importance, than you would be if our union 
were not to be the confequence. I only caution 
you, my friend, againft the danger ; your own 
difcretion muft do the reft : a forefight of acci- 
dental evils^ however, is no fmall ilcp towards 

their 
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their prtvcntion. I will add but one reflexion 
more, which, in my opinion, difprovcs the falfe 
arguments of vice, expofes the miftaken con- - 
ceits of folly, and ought alone to direct a wife 
man to purfue his fovereign good. This is, that 
the fource of true happinefs is not confined to 
the dellred obje£l, nor to the heart which pof- 
feiTes it, but confifts in a certain relation between 
the one and the other : that every objcdt of our 
defires will not produce the happinefs fought in 
its poiTeffion, nor is the heart at all times in a 
difpofition to receive it. If the utmoft refine- 
ment of intelle&ual pleafure is not fuiEcient 
alone toconftitute our felicity, furely all thevo-* 
luptuous pleafures on earth cannot make the de- 
praved man happy. There is on both fides a 
neceflary preparative, a certain combination of^ 
caufes, from which refult that delightful fcnfa- 
tion fo earncftly fought after by every fenfible 
being, and for ever unexperienced by the pre- 
tended philofopher, who coldly nips his pleafures 
in th^ bud, for want of knowing how to fofter 
them with that genial warmth which would ripen 
them into perfect felicity* What helps it, then, 
to obtain one advant^e at the expenfe of an- 
other ? to gain without what we lofe within f to 
proturc the means of happinefs, and lofe the 
art of employing them ? Is it not better alfo, 
if we can enjoy but one of thefe advantages, to 
facrifice what the power of fortune may reftore, 
to that which once |oft can never be recovered ? ' 
None fhould know better thaxi I, who have em- 
bittered 
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Uttered all the fwcets of my life, by thinking ta 
increafe them. Let the vicious and profligate, 
then, who difplay their good fortune, but keep 
their hearts a fecret, let them advance what 
they will i be aflured that if there be one inftance 
of happinefs upon earth, it muft be found in the 
breaft of the virtuous. Heaven hath beftowed on 
you an happy inclination for what is virtuous 
and good : liften then only to your own defires, 
follow only your own inclinations, and think 
above all on the growth of our infant afFe£lions. 
So long as the rememberance of thofe delightful 
moments of innocence (hall remain, it will be 
impoiSble that you fliould ceafe to love that 
which rendered them fo endearing j it will be 
impoflible the charms of moral excellence fliould 
ever be effaced from your mind, or that you 
fhould wifli to obtain Eloifaf by means unworthy 
of yourfeif. Can any one enjoy a pleafure for 
which, he has Ibffi the tafte? Noj to be able 
to poflcfs what one loves, it is neceflary the 
heart that loved it fliould be ffill the fame. 

, I am come now to my fecond point : you fee I 
have not forgotmy logick : it is pofliblc, my friend, 
without love to have the fublime fentiments of 
a great mind ; but a love like our's fupplies its 
flame, which being once extinguiflied the foul 
becomes languid, and a heart once exhaufted is 
good for nothing. Tell me, what fliould we 
be if we ceafed to lov^ ? Is it not better to 
lofe our exiftence than our fenfiWlity ? or 
could you refolve to endure the life of an or- 
dinary 
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dinary being, after having tafted every delight 
that can ravifli the heart of man i You are go- 
ing to vifit populous cities, where 'your age and 
figure, rather than your merit, will lay a 
thoufand fnares for your fidelity. Infinuating 
coquetry will affefl the language of tenderuefs, 
and pleafe without deceiving you. You will nqt 
feeklove, but enjoyment; you will talle itwithr 
out love, and not know it for the fame pleafure* 
I know not whether you will find in another the 
heart of Eloifa; but of this I am certain, you 
will never experience with another thofe ecflafies 
you have tafted with her. The vacancy of your 
exhaufted mind will efFedl the deftiny I prc- 
di(Sh Sadnefs and care will overwhelm you in 
^the.midftof frivolous amufements. The re- 
memberance of our firft tranfports will purfue 
you in fpite of yourfelf; my image, an hundred 
times more beautiful than I ever was, will over- 
take you. In a moment the veil of difguft will 
be thrown over all your delights, and a thou- 
fand bitter reflexions rulh into your mind. My 
beft beloved, my amiable friend ! Oh ! fhould 
you ever forget me I— —Alas ! I can but die; 
but you, you will live bafe and unhappy, and 
my death will be but too feverely revenged. 

Forget not then your Eloifa, who lives for 
you, and whofe heart can never be .another's, 
j^can fay nothing more regarding that dependence 
in which Providence hath placed me: but, after 
having recommended fidelity to you, it is but 
juft.to give you the only pledge of mine that is 

' i'a 
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in my power. I have confultcd, not my duty, 
my diftraded mind knows that no longer, but 
I have examined my heart, the laft guide of 
thofe who can follow no other ; and behold the 
tefultof its examination-^I am determined never 
to be your wife without the confent of my fa- 
ther, but I will never marry another without 
your confent; of this I give you my word> 
which, whatever happens, I will keep facred j 
nor is there a power on earth can make me break 
tny promife. Be not, therefore, difquieted at 
what may befal me in your abfence. Go, my 
dear friend, purfue, under the aufpices of the 
moft tender love, a deftiny' worthy to crown 
your merit: mine is in your hands," as much 
as it is in my power to commit it, and never 
ihall it be altered but with your confent. 



LETTER LXXVII. 

TO E LOIS A. 

qualfiamma di gloria^ d* onore^ 
Scorrerfentoper tutte le tfent 
Almagrande parlando con te I 

By nobleft fentiments inlpired. 

How pants my heart for virtuous fame! 

While as you fpeak, to glory Bred, 

1 feel mybofom all on flame. 

OEloisa, let me breathe a moment — you 
make me fhudder, my blood boils, my 
heart pants ; your letter glows with that facred 
love of virtue which fires your breaft, and com- 
municates 
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fnnniCztes its celeftial flame to the inmofl re^ 
cefTes of mine. But why fo many exhortations^ 
where you ihould have laid on me your com- 
mands i Do you think I can fo far forget myfelf 
as to want arguments to excite me to a£t jufily i 
^t leaft, can I want to have them urged by you^ 
whofe injunctions alone I fhould fly to obey? 
Can you be ignorant that I ever will be what 
you pleafe to have me i and that I could evea 
slA unjuftly, before I could difobey you i Ye% I 
tould fet another capitol in flames if you en^ 
joined me^ for nothing can be fo dear to me as 
you arc*. But, do you know, my incomparable 
Eloifa, why you are thus dear i It is becaufe you 
can deflre nothing but what is virtuous, and that 
my admiraticin of your virtues exceeds even the 
love infpired by your charms. I go, encouraged 
by the engageyment into which you have entered, 
the latter part of which, however, you might 
have omitted j for to promife not to be another's 
without my confent, is it not to promife to he 
none but mine? For my own part, I fpeak more 
freely, and pledge with you the faith of a man 
of honour, ever to remain facred and inviolable : 
1 am ignorant to what deftiny fortune will lead 
me in the career 1 am going, for your fatisfac- 
tion, to enter upon j but never fliall the ties of 
love or marriage unite me to any other than 
Eloifad*Etange. 1 live, I exift, but for her, 
and fhall either die married to her^ or not mar- 
ried at all. — AdSeu! 1 amprefled for time, and 
am going to depart this inftant. 

LETTER 

s 
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LETTER LJ^XVIIL 

TO EL ISA. 

I Arrived laft night at Paris, and he wh© once 
could not lire two ftreets length removed 
from you is now at the diftance of more than 
an hundred leagues. Pity, Eloifa, pity your un- 
happy friend : had the blood gufliing from my 
veins dyed with its ftreams my long, long route, 
my fpirits could not have failed me more ; I 
could not have found myfelf more languid than^ 
at prefent. Oh ! that I knew as well when we 
ihall meet again, as I know the diftance that di- 
vides us I The progrefs of time fhould then com- 
penfate for the length of fpace. I would count 
everyday, every hour of my life, my fteps to- 
wards Eloifa. But th^t difmal career is hid in 
the gloom of futurity j its bounds' are concealed 
from my feeble fight. How painful, how terri- 
ble is fufpenfe ! my reftlefs heart is ever feeking, 
but finds you not. The fun rifes, but gives me 
no hopes of feeing you; it fets without granting 
me that bleffing. My days- are void of pleafure, 
and pafs away as one long continued night. In 
vain I endeavour to rekindle my extinguifhed 
hopes, they ofi^er me nothing but uncertainty 
and groundless confolations. Alas! my gentle 
friend! what evils have I not to expeft if they 
are to be a counterpoife to my paft happinefs ! 

But, I conjure you, let not my complaints 
alarm you^ they are only the curfory effefts of 

folitude, 
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iolitude, and the difagreeable reflexions of my 
journey. Fear not the return of my former 
weaknefs ; my heart is in your hands, Eloifa, and 
while you are its fupport it cannot debafe itfelf. 
One of the comfortable fruits of your laft letter 
is, that fince I find myfelf fuftained by a double 
ihare of fpirits ; and though love ihould anni- 
hilate what is properly mine,. I ihould ftill be a 
gainer; the refolution with which you have in« 
fpired me being able to fupport me better than I 
could otherwife have fupported myfelf. 1 am 
convinced it was not good for man to be alone. 
Human minds muft be united to exert their 
greateft ftrength ; and the unfted force of friendly 
fouls, like that 6f the collateral bars of an arti« 
ficial magnet, is comparatively greater than the 
fum of their feparate forces. This is thy tri- 
umph, ceieftial friendfhip! but what is even 
friendfliip itfelf, compared to that perfeft union 
of fouls which connefls the moft perfe(9, the 
moft harmonious amity, with ties an hundred 
times more facred ? Where are the men whole 
ideas, grofs as their appetites, reprefent the paf- 
fion of love only as a fever ki the blood, the ef-^ 
fea of brutal inftindt ? Let them come to me, 
let them obferve, let them feel what paffes 
in my breaft ; let them view an unhappy lover 
feparated from his beloved objefl:, doubtful whe- 
ther he ihall ever fee her more, and hopelefs of 
retrieving his loft happinefs ; animated, how- 
ever, by the never-dying flame, which, kindled 
by your beauties, has been nouriflied by your 
^ mental 
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mental charms^ they will fee him ready t6 
brave the rigours of adverfity; to be deprived 
even of your loveLy felf^ ahdto cherijfa all 
Aofe virtues that you have infpired^ and which 
embellifli that adorable image that fhall never 
be eraied from my fouL Oh ! my Eloifa, what 
fliould I be without you? Informed, indeed^ by 
difpaffionate reafon, a cold admirer of virtue, I 
might have refpeded it in any one, I Ihall 
BOW do more : I fhall now be enabled to put 
it sealoufly in practice; and, pehetrated by youi^ 
iexample, fliall excite thofe who have known 
us to exclaim-*'' What happy creatures fliould 
We be, if all the women in the world were 
Eloifas, and all the men had hearts fufceptible 
of their charms !" 

As I was meditatiilg during my journey on 
your laft letter, I formed a refolutibn of cplled:'^ 
ing together all thofe you have written to me^ 
as I no longer can attend to your delightful coun^ 
fel from your own mouth. For, though there is 
hot one which I have not learnt by heart, I love 
to read them continually, and to contemplate the 
charaders^of that lovely hand which alone can 
make me happy : but the paper wears out by 
degrees, and therefore, before they fall quite in 
pieces, I defign to copy each Utter in a book» 
which I have already prepared for that purpofe. 
It is pretty large, but I provide for the time tci 
(Come, and even hope to live long enough to fill 
more than one volume. I iet apart my even* 
ings for this delightful employment^ and proceed 

but 
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hat flowly, in order to prolong fo agreeable a 
tafk. This ineftimable volume I will never 
part with; itfhall bethemanualof mydevotions, 
my companion through the world which I am 
going to enter \ it fliall be my antidote againfl: 
the pernicious maxims of fociety ; it fhall com- 
fort me under my afflictions y it (hall prevent or 
amend my errours ; itfhall afford me inftruiStion 
in my youth, and yield me edification in age: 
the firft love-letters, Eloifa, that perhaps ever 
were put to fuch an ufe ! , With refpe£l to your 
laft epiftle which I have before me, excellent 
as i t appears to me, 1 find however one thing you 
fliould have omitted. You may think it ftrange ; 
but it is much more fo that this very article 
Ihould particularly regard yourfelf, and that I 
blame you even for writing it at all. Why do 
you talk to me of fidelity and conftancy ? you 
once were better acquainted both with my paflion 
and your own power. Ah ! Eloife, do you enter* 
tain fuch changeable fentiments? what, though I 
had promifed you nothing, (hould I the fooner 
ceafe to be your's ? Oh ! no, it was at the firft 
glance you di reeled to me, at the firft word you 
fpoke, at the firft motion of my heart, that a 
flame was kindled in my foul which can never be 
extinguiflied. Had I never feen you fincc that 
firft moment^ it had been enough, it had been 
afterwards too late to have ever forgotten you. 
And is it poffible for me to forget you now i now 
that, intoxicated with my paft felicity, the very 
rememberance of it makes me ftill happy ? now. 
Vol. II. C That 
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that the foul which once animated me is fled, 
and I live only by 'that which Jiloifa hath in- 
fpired ? now, that I dcfpife myfelf for expreffing 
fo coldly what I fo fenfibly feel i fhould all the 
beauties in the univerfc difplay their charms to 
feduoe me, is there one ainongft them could 
eciipfe thine I Let them al 1 combine to captivate 
my heart} let them pierce, let them wound it, let 
them break to pieces this faithful mirror of my 
Eloifa, her unfullied image will not ceafe to be 
rcflediedfrom its fmalleft fragments, for nothing 
is able to drive it thence. No, not Omnipo- 
tence itfelf can go thus far ; it may annihilate 
my foul, but cannot permit its exiftence and make 
it ceafe to love Eloifa. 

Lord B— *- has undertaken to give you an 
accoant of my affairs, and what he has projedled 
in my favour : but I am afraid he will not ftri<aJy 
fulfil his promife with refpe^Sl to his prefent 
plan. For you are to know that he has abufed 
the right his beneficence has given him over me, 
ift extending it beyond the bounds of generofity. 
The penfion he has fettled on me, and by which 
he has made me independent, has put me in 
a condition to make an appearance here much 
abov^ my rank, and perhaps even that which I 
Iball have occafion to make in London. While 
I am here, as I have nothing to do, I live juft as 
I pleafe, and Ihall have no temptation to throw 
away the fevi«g8 of my income in idle expcnfes. 
You, Eloife, have taught me that our principal, 
at leaft. our aioft preffing wants, are thofe of a 

benevolent 
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benevolent mind ; and as long as one individual 
is deprived of the neceflaries of life, what vir- 
tuous man will riot in its fuperfluities ? 



LETTER LXXIX. 

TO ELOISA. 

♦T Enter with a fecret horrour on this vaftdc- 
A fert, the world; whofe confufed profpedl 
appears to me only as a frightful fcene of folitude 
and filence. In vain my foul endeavours to 
(hake off the univerfal reftraint it lies under. It 
was the faying of a celebrated ancient, that he 
was never lefs alone than when by himfcif : for 
C 2 my 

* Without tnticjpatingtlie judgement which the reader, 
or Eloifa, may pafs on the foUowjng narratives, it may 
not be improper to obfervc, that, if I had written them my- 
felf, though I might tiot have made them better, I (houid 
faaivedoneit in a dilFerent manner. I was feveral times 
going to cancel them, and fobiiitute others written in my 
own way intfitir place; but I havent length ventured to 
infcrt them as they ai'c, I bethought myfclf, that a young 
^ man of four-and twenty ought not to fee things in the 
fame isght as a maa of Afty, whom experience had too 
well inftrudled to place them In a prt^er point of view. I 
reflefted, alfo, that without having played any great part 
in life, I was not, however, in a fituation to fpeak with 
abfolute impartiality. Let thefe letters pafs then as they 
were originally written. The common-place remarks, 
or trivial obfervatwns that may be found in them, are but 
fmall faults, and will import little. But it is of the 
greatefl importance to a lover of truth, that to the end of 
his life his paflions fhould never aife^ 'the impartiality of 
hit writings.— The above note is omitted by the author in 
hi« laft corre<Sled edition of this work. 
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my part, I am never alone but when I nllx wkh 
the crowd, and am neither with you nor with 
any-body elfe. My heart would fpeak, but it 
feels there is none to hear : it is ready to anfwer, 
but no one fays any thing that regards it. I un- 
derftand not the language of the country, and 
no-body here underftands mine. Yet, I own 
that I am greatly carefled, and that all the 
obliging offices of friendfhip and civility are 
readily offered to me i this is the very thing of 
which I complain. The officious zeal of thou- 
fands is ever on the wing to oblige me, but I 
know not how to entertain immediately a friend- 
fhip for men I have never feen before. The ho- 
neft feelings of humanity, the plain and aifFeflt- 
ing opennefs of a frank heart, are expreffcd 
in a different manner from thofe falfe appear- 
ances of politenefs, ahd that external flattery^ 
which the cufloms of the world require. I am 
not a little afraid that he, who treats me at firft 
fight as if I was a friend of twenty years fland- 
ing, will at the end of twenty years, if I fhould 
want his affiflance, treat me as a flranger ; and 
when I fee men lofl in diffipation pretend to 
take fo tender a part in the concerns of every 
one, I readily prefume they are intercfled for no- 
body but themfelves. 

There is, however, fome truth in all this pro-* 
feffion: the French are naturally good-natured, 
open, hofpitable, aiKl generous. But they have 
a thoufand modes of expreffion which are not 
to be too ftri^lly underllood } a thoufand ap- 
parent 
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parent offers of kindnefs which they make only 
to be refufed. They are no more than the fnares- 
of politenefs laid for ruftick fimplicity. I never 
before heard fuch profufion of promifes :.. you 
may depend on my ferving you^ command my credit^ 

my purfe^ my houfe^ my equipage. But if all 

this were finccre, and literally taken, there would 
not be a people upon earth lefs attached to pro* 
perty. The community of poffeffions would be 
in a manner already eftablifhed ; the rich always 
making offers and the poor accepting them, both 
would naturally foon come upon a level,' and not 
the citizens of Sparta itfelf could ever have been 
more upon an equality than would be the people 
of Paris. On the contrary, there is not a place, 
perhaps, in the world, where the fortunes of men 
are fo unequal, where are difplayed at once the 
OToft fumptuous opulence, and the moft deplorable 
poverty. This is furely fufEcient to prove the 
infignificance of that apparent commiferation, 
which every one here affedts to have for the 
wants and fufferings of others, and that tender- 
nefs of, heart, which in a moment contrails 
eternal friendfhip. 

But if, inftead of attending to profeflipns fo 
juftly to be fufpec^ed, and affurances fo liable to 
deceive, I defire information, and would feek 
knowledge, here is its moft agreeable fource. 
One is immediately charmed with the good fenfe 
which fs to be met with in cdmpany of the 
French, not only among the learned, but with 
men of all ranks, and even among the woaien : 
C 3 the 
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the turn of converiation is always eafy and natu- 
ral; it is neither dull nor frivolous, but learned 
without pedantry, gay without ooife, polite 
without affeflation, gallant without being ful* 
fome, and jocofe without being immodeft. Their 
difcourfe is neither made up of difTertations nor 
epigrams j they reafon without argumentation, 
and are witty without punning : they artfully 
unite reafon and vivacity, maxims and rhapfodies; 
and mix the moft pointed fatireand refined flattery 
with ftriftnefs of morals. They talk about every 
thing, becaufe every one has fomething to fay ; 
they examine nothing to the bottom, for fear of 
being tedious, but propofe matters in a curfory 
manner, and pafs them over with rapidity : every 
one gives his opinion, and fupports it in few 
words y no one attacks with virulence that of 
another, nor obftinately defends his own $ they 
difcufs the point only for the fake of improve- 
ment, and flop before it comes to a difpute : 
every one improves, every one amufes himfelf, 
and they part all fatisfied vyith each other ; even 
the philofopher himfelf carrying away fomething 
worthy his private meditation. 

But, after all, what kind of knowledge do you 
think is to be gained from fuch agreeable con- 
versation i To form a right judgement of life and 
manners 5 to make a right ufe of fociety ; to 
know, at leaft, the people with whom we con- 
verfe; there is nothing, Eloifa, of ail this : all 
that is here to be learnt ^ is to plead artfully the 
caufeof falfehoodi to confound, byphilofophy, 

all 
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all the principles of virtue ; to throw a falfe 
colour, by the help of fophiftry, on the paffions 
and prejudices of mankind ; and to give a certain 
turn to errour, agreeable to the fa&ionable mode 
of thinking, it is not necefl'ary to know the 
charadiers of men, but their interefts, to guefs 
their fentiments on any occafion. When a man 
talks on any fubjed, he rather exprefles thq opi- 
nions of his garb or his fraternity, than his own, 
and will change them as often as he changes 
his fituation and circumAances. 

Drefs him up, for inftance, by turns, in the 
robe of a judge, a peer, and a divine, and you 
ihall hear him fucceffively ftaad up with the fam« 
zeal for the rights of the people, the defpotifoi 
of the prince, and the authority of the Inqui<- 
fition. There is one kind of reafon for the law- 
yer, another for the officer of the revenue, and 
a third for the loldier. Each of tliem can de- 
monftrate the other two to be k naves j a conclu- 
fion not very difficuUto be drawn by all three*. 
Thus men do not fpeak their own fentiments, 
but thofe they would inAil into others, and the 

C 4 zeal 

* We ought, perhaps, to overlook this reafoning 
in a Sw'xh, who fees his own coujntry well governed, 
without the edabliniment of either of thefe profeflions* 
How can a (late fnhfift without foUiiers for its defenft? 
No, every ftate mu ft have defenders. But its membsrs 
ought to be foldiers from principle, nnd not by pi^feiJion. 
The fame individuals among the Greelcs and Romans 
were frequently magiftrates in the city and oflFiccrs in the 
field J and never were either of thofe fanftions better dif- 
charged than before thofe ftrange prejudices took plac^ 
which MOW feparate and difiionour them. 
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zeal which they affeft is only the mafk of intercft* 
You may imagine, however, that fuch perfons 
as are unconnefted and independent have at 
leaft a perfonal charafter, and an opinion of their 
own. Not at all : they are only different ma- 
chines, which never think for themfclves, but 
are fet going by fprings. 

You need only inform yourfelf of their com- 
pany, their clubs, their friends, the women they 
vffit, the authours they are acquainted with, and 
you may immediately tell what will be their 
opinion of the next book that is publiihcd, the 
next play that is a6ted, the works of this or that 
writer they know nothing of, or this or that 
fyftem of which they have not one idea, A» 
ordinary clocks, alfo, are wound up to go but 
four-and-twenty hours, fo are thefe people under 
the neceffity of going every evening into com- 
pany, to know what they are to think the next 
day. 

Hence it is, that there, is but a fmall number 
of both fexes who think for all the reft, and 
for whom all the reft talk and zd. As evtry 
one confiders his own particular intereft, and 
none of them that of the publick, and as the 
interefts of individuals are always oppofed, there 
is amongft them a perpetual clafhing of parties 
and cabals, a continual ebb and flow of prepof- 
feffions and contrary opinions; amidft which the 
moft violent tempers, agitated only by the reft, 
feldom underftand a word of the matter in dif* 
pute. Every club has its rulesj its opinions, its 

principles. 
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principles, which are no where clfe admitted. An, 
honeft man at one houfe is a knave at the next 
door. The good, the bad, the beautiful, the 
ugly, truth, and even virtue itfelf, have all only 
a limited and local exiftence. Whoever choofes 
a general acquaintance, therefore, and goes into 
different focieties, fhould be more pliable than 
Alcibiades; he ihould change his. principles 
with his company, new-model his fentiments 
in a manner at every ftep, and lay down his 
maxims by the rod. He ought at every vifit to 
leave his confcience, if he has one, at the door, 
and take up with that belonging to the houfe ; 
as a new fervant, on his enterance, puts on his 
livery, which he leaves behind him when turned 
out, and, if he choofes it, again takes up his 
own, which ferves him till he gets a new fuit 
with a new place. But what is ftill more ex- 
traordinary is, that every one here is perpetu- 
ally contradiifting himfelf, without being con- 
cerned at all about it. They have o.iefet of prin- 
ciples for converfation,, and another for their 
aftions ; nor is any body fcandalized at their 
inconfiftency, it being generally agreed they 
Ihould be very difFerent. It is not required of 
an authour, particularly of a moral writer, that 
he fllould maintain in converfation what he 
•advances in his works ; nor that he fhould put in 
pracSiicewhatheinculcates, His writings, con-* 
vcrfation, and conducS, are three things eflen- 
tially different, which he is not at all obliged t» 
reconcile to each other* In a word,. every thing 

C 5 is 
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is abfurd, and yet nothing ofiinds, becaufe ab- 
furdity is the falhion. Nay, there is atUched to 
this incongruity of principles ?ind manners a. 
fafhionablc air, of which they are proud, and 
which is frequently aficfled. In faa, although 
every one zealoufly preaches up the maxims of 
his profcffion, he piques himfelf on the carriage 
and manners of another. The attorney, for 
iriftance, afTumes the martial air of a foldier, 
and a petty clerk of the cuftoms the fuperci- 
lious deportment of a lord ; the bifhop aiFe&s 
the gallantry of a fine gentleman; the courtier 
the precifion of a philofopher ; and the ftatefman 
the repartee and raillery of a wit. Even the plain 
mechanick, who knovirs not how to put on the 
airs of any other profeffion, drefles himfelf up in 
a fuit of black on Sundays, in order to pafs for ^ 
a praditioner in the law. The military gen- . 
tlenien alone, dcfpifing every other 'profeffion, 
preferve, without affectation, the manners of 
their own, which, to fay the truth, are infuffer- 
able. Not that M. de Moralt was in the 
wrong, when he gave the preference to the 
converfation of a foldier; but what might be 
true in his time is no longer fo. The progrels 
of literature has fince improved converfation in 
general ; and, as the gentlemen of the army def- 
pifefuch improvement in their's, that which ufed 
to be the beft, is at length become the worft^. 

Hence 
• This reflexion, whether .true or falfe, can be exteinicd 
only to thefubalterns, and thofe who do not reftde in Pa- 
ris i for almoft all the great and polite men in the king- 
dom 
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Hence it is, that the perfonsr we talk to are 
not thofe with whom we converfe ; their fen- 
timents do not come from the heart ; their 
knowledge is not the acquifitton of their pwn 
genius; their converfation does not difcover 
their thoughts; and one perceives nothing of 
them but their figure. Thus a man in com- 
pany here is nearly in the fame fituation as if 
he were fpedlator of a moving pidure, where 
be himfelf is the only figure capable of felf- 
motion. 

Such are the notions I have formed of great 
focieties^ by that which I hav^ feen at Paris. 
They may, neverthelels, be rather adapted to 
my own particular fituationi than to the true 
llate of things, and will doubtlefs improve ^s 
I become more acquainted with the manners of 
the world. Befides this, I have hitherto kept 
no other company than that into which I have 
been introduced by the friends of^ordB— — » 
and am fenfible it is necefTary to defcend to per- 
fons of different ranks, to know the peculiar 
manners of a country, thofe of the opulent 
being almoft every where the fame. I (hall en- 
deavour to inform myfclf better hereafter: in 
the meantime, I leave you to judge whether I 
have not fufBcient reafon to call this crowded 
fcene a defert, and to be terrified by a folitudc, 
C 6 where 

dom are in tbcfcrylce, and even thecourt itftlf is military. 
But there is a great difference between the manner^ ac- 
quired in a campaign, and thofe which are contraAed by 
living in garrifon. 
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where I find only an empty appearance of fen- 
timents and of fincerity, that falfifies itfelf in 
the inftant of expreffion ; and where I perceive 
only the mere apparitions of men, phantoms 
that ftrike the eye for. a moment, but are infen-^ 
fible to the touch. Hitherto I have feen a great 
number of malks: whenfhalll behold the faces 
of mankind? 



LETTER LXXX. 

FROM ELOISA. 

YE S, my friend, we fliall continue to be 
united, notwithftanding our feparation: 
we fliall be happy in fpiteof fortune. It is the 
union of minds which conftitutes their true feli- 
city: the mutual attraSion of hearts does not 
follow the ratio of their diftance, and our's would 
be incontaft were they diftant as the poles afun- 
der. I am fenfible with you, that true lovers 
have a thoufand expedients to footh the pains 
of abfence, and to fly to each other*s arms in 
a moment. Hence have they more frequent in- 
terviews even in abfence than when they fee 
each other every day, for no fooner is either 
alone, than they are both together. If you, my 
friend, can tafte that pleafure every evening, I 
feaft on it a hundred times a day. I am more 
alone, and am furrounded by obje6ls I cannot 
look on without calling you to mind^ without 

finding ygu ever near me, 

^1 
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Slut canto dolcemMte, e qui s^affifei 
S^ut Ji ri'volfe, e qui riienne tl pajfo $ 
S^ut CO ^begli occhi me trafife il core i 
^t diffe unaparolaf e qutforrife^ 

Each well-known objeflj left behind^ 
Recalls my lover to my mind : 
*Twa8 here, I cry, he fat and fung, 
While fondly on his lips I hungj 
Here kindly fpoke, here fweetly fmird. 
And there bis looks my heart beguilM. 

B\itisit fo with you? can you thus alleviate 
the pains of abfence I can you experience the 
fweets of a peaceful and tender paffion, that 
fpeaks to the heart without inflaming the fenfes ? 
Are your griefs at prefent more prudent than 
were formerly your defires ? The violence of 
your firft letter ftill makes me tremble. I dread 
thofe deceitful Iranfports, by fo much the more 
dai\gerous, as the imagination which excites them 
is the lefs fubjefl: tocontroli and I fear left even 
your excefs of lovefhould prove injurious to the 
objeft of it. Alas ! you know not your fenfations 
are too indelicate to perceive howoflFenfive to love 
is an irrational homage. Youdonot confiderthat 
your life is mine, nor thatfelf-prefervation leads 
us frequently to deftruftion. Senfual man ! will 
you never learn to love^ Call to mirtd thofe peace- 
ful, thofe tender fenfations you once felt, and fo 
afFcdlingly defcribed. If fuch be the higeft plea- 
fures which even happy lovers can tafte, they are 
the only ones wherein thofe who pine in abfence 
Are permitted to indulge tbemfelvesi and thofe 

who 
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who once have felt them, though but for a mo- 
ment, fliould never regret the lofs of any other^ 
I remember the reftexions we made in reading 
your Plutarch, on the fenfuality and depravity of 
tafte, which debafe our nature. Were fuch 
wretched pleafures attended only with the cir- 
cumflaTice of their not being mutual, it were 
enough, we faid, to render them infipid and con- 
temptible. Let us apply the fame conclufion to 
the fallies of an extravagant imagination, to which 
It is no lefs applicable. What can the wretch en- 
joy whofe pfeafuresare confined to himfelf alone? ^ 
His pleafuresarelifelefs; but thine, O love! are 
animated and generous delights. It is the union 
of fouls : we receive more pleafure from that 
which we excite, than from our own enjoyment. 
But, pray, tell me, my friend, in what lan- 
guage, or rather in what jargon, is the defcrip- 
tion you give me in your laft letter? Did you 
not make ufe of it as an occafional difplay of 
your wit? If you intend to repeat it in your 
letters to me, it will be neceffary to fend me 
a diftionary. What is it you mean by the opi- 
nion of a garb ? by a confcience that is to be 
put ofF and on like a livery? by laying down 
maxims by the rod ? ^w would you have a 
poor fimple Swifs comprehend thofe fublime 
tropes and figures? Hav* you not already bor- 
rowed fome of the tinfel underftanding of the 
people you defcribe ? Take care, my good friend, 
how you proceed. Do you not think the meta- 
phors of the Chevalier Marini, which you have 
4 i'o 
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fo often laughed at^ bear ibme refetnUance to 
your own i If a garment may be faid to think 
in a letter, why not that fire may fweat in a 
fonnct*? 

To obferve, in the fpace of three we^, all 
the different company that is kept in a great 
city; to pafs judgement on their converfation ; 
to diftinguiih precifely the falfe from the true ; 
the real from the affe£led ; the difference be* 
tween Aeir thoughts and words ; this is the 
very thing for which the French are frequently 
cenfured by people of other countries ; but thit 
natioo efpectally deferves to be ftudied more at 
leifure. I as little approve alfo of perfons fpeak« 
ing ill of a country where they refide and are 
well received: they had better, in my judge- 
ment, fubmit to be deceived by appearances, 
than to moralize at the expenfe of their hofts. 
In Ibort, I always fufpeA the candour of thofe 
obfervers who fet up for wits. I am always 
apprchenfive left they Ihould infenfibly facrifice 
the real ftate of things to the arts of defcrip* 
tion, and affed a brilliancy of ftile at the ex- 
penfe of truth. 

You know, my friend, the faying of Moralt, 
that wit is the epidemical madnefs of the 
French : I am miftaken, if I do not difcover 
fome marks of your being yourfelf infeftcdwith 
this phrcnzy. There is this difference, how- 
ever, 
♦ Sudattt Ofocbif uprefarar tmiallu 
Ye fweating fices, that in the furnace bliae. 

A line tf afonnet by Marinu 
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ever, that while it is agreeable enough in the 
French, the Swifs are of all people in the world 
thofe whom it becomes leaft. There is fomething 
very quaint and far-fetched in many paflages 
of your letter. I do not fpeak of the lively 
turn, or animated exprelGons, which are die* 
tated by any peculiar ftrength of fentiments, but 
of that affeded prettinefs of ftile, which, being 
unnajural in itfelf, can be natural to no people 
whatever, but betrays the abfurd pretenfions of 
the perfon who ufes it. Pretenfions with^ thofe 
we love! Good God! ought not all our pre- 
tenfions to be confined to the objeft beloved? 
It may be permitted to enliven an indifferent 
converfation with fuch rhetorical flouriflies, and 
they may pafs off as fine ftrokes of wit; but this 
is not the language adapted to the intercou rfe of 
lover?: the florid jargon of gallantry comes lefs 
from the heart than the moft rude and fimple of 
all dialers. I appeal to yourfelf ; did wit ever 
find an opportunity to intrude into our private 
parties? If thofe fond, thofe endearing con ver- 
fations had a charm to difpel and keep wit at a 
diftance, how ill-fuited are its embellifhments 
to the letters of abfence, always clouded in 
fome meafure with forrow, and in which the 
heart expreflTes itfelf with peculiar tendernefs ? 
But, though every paffion truely great fhould be 
ferious, excefs of joy fooner calling forth our 
tears than our fmiles, I would not have love be 
always fad; its chearfulnefs fhould, neverthe- 
lefs, be fimple and una0e<5ted, without art^ with- 
out 
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•at embellifliment, and undiflembled as the paf- 
fion itfelf. In a word, I would have love appear 
in its native graces, and not in the falfe orna* 
ments of wit. 

My conjiant companion^ in whofe apartment 1 
write this letter, pretends, that in the beginning 
of it I had juft that pleafantry of difpofuion 
which love infpires ; but I know not what is 
become of it. In proportion as I proceed, a 
languor pervades my heart, and hardly leaves mc 
fpirits to write the reproaches fhe would have me 
make you. For you are to know the above hy- 
percriticifms are rather her's than my own. It 
was fhe that didlated in particular the firft ar- 
ticle, laughing like an ideot, and infifting on 
my not altering a fingle fy liable. She fays, it 
is to teach you to refpeft Marini, whom flie 
patronizes, and you have the prefumption to ri- 
dicule. 

But can you guefs the caufe of our good-hu- 
mour I It is her approaching marriage. The 
contraA was figned laft night, and the day ^ 
fixed for Monday fe'nnight. If ever love was 
a chearful paffion, it is furely fo with her: furely 
no girl'was ever fo droll upon fhe like occafion. 

The good Mr. Orbe, whofe head is alfo a 
little turned, was highly delighted with the co- 
mical manner in which he was received. Lefs 
difficult to be pleafed than you were, he 'takes 
great pleafure in adding to the pleafantry of 
courtfhip, and looks upon the art of divertiag 
his miftrefs as a mafter-piece in making love. 

Fgr 
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For her part, we may talk to her as we plcafc 
of decorum, tell her as much as we will of the 
grave and ferious turn fhe ought to aflume on 
the point of matrimony, and of doing honour 
to the virgin ftate fhe is going to quit; ihe 
laughs at all we can fay, as ridiculous grimace, 
and tells Mr. Orbe to his face, that on the 
wedding-day ihe fhall be in the beft humour in 
the world, and that one cannot go too chear- 
fully to be married. But the little diflembler 
does not tell all ; I furprifed her this morning 
wiping her eyes, which were red with crying ; 
and I would lay a wager, the tears of the night 
equal the /miles of the day. She is going to 
bind herfelf in new chains, that will relax the 
gentle ties oT friendihip; (he is entering on a 
manner of life very different to that which (he 
moft affedled. Hitherto, always pleafed and 
tranquil, (h^e is going to run thofe hazards which 
are infeparable from the heft marriage; and, 
whatever face (he may affume, I fee that, as a 
clear and fmooth water begins to be troubled at 
the approach of a ftorm, fo her chafte and timid 
heart feels an alarm at her approaching change 
of condition. 

May they be happy, my dear friend ! They 
love, and will be united in marriage: they will 
reap the tranfports of mutual enjoyment with- 
out obftacles, without fear, without remorfe? 
Adieu!— my heart is full— I can write no 
more. 

P. 5.— 
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jP. 5.— -We have fccn Lord B ■ ■■■ » but he 
was in fuch hafle to proceed on his jour- 
ney, that he flaid with us but a moment. 
Imprefled with a due fenfe of the obliga- 
tions we owe him, I would have made htm 
my ackno!^ledgements andyour's^ but^ I 
know not bow, I was aihamed.. It is fmrely 
a kind of infult ofiered to his unparalleled 
generofity to thank fuch a man for any 
thing!. 



LETTER LXXXf. 

TO SLOISA. 

WHAT children does the impetuofity of 
our paffions make of us I how readily 
does an extravagant afFedion nourilh itfelf on 
chimeras I and how eaiily are our too violent 
deiires prevented by the moil frivolous objeds ! 
I received your letter with as much rapture as 
your prefcnce could have infpired : in the excefs 
of my tranfport, a piece of folded paper fupply- ^ 
ing in my mind the place of Eloifa. One of 
the greateft evils of abfence^ and the only one 
which reafon cannot alleviate, is the inquietude 
we are under concerning the adual ftate of the 
perfon we love. Her health, her life, her repofe 
her aiFedlions, nothing efcapes the apprehenfions 
of him who has every thing to lofe. Nor are we 
more certain of the prefent condition than of 
the future 5 and every poffible accident is realized 

in 
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in the mind of the timid lover. I breathe, a-nd 
am alive again. You are in health and flill love 
me; or rather ten days ago you loved me, and 
was well : but who can afTure me it is fo at this 
"jnftant? How cruel, how tormenting is ab* 
fence ! how fatally capricious is that fituation in 
which we can enjoy only the paft moment, for 
the future is not yet arrived ! 

Had you faid nothing about your conjlant 
iompanion^ I fhould have detedted her little ma^ 
lice in the cenfures pafTed on my obfervations, 
and her old grudge in the apology for Marini ; 
but, if it be permitted me in turn to apologize 
for myfelf, I will not make her wait for a 
reply. 

In the firft place then, my dear coufin, for it 
is to her I fhould addrefs my anfwer, as to the 
ftile of my remarks, I have adopted that of the 
iubjeft: I endeavoured to give you at once both 
an idea and an example of the mode of con- 
verfation in fafhion j and thus, following an an* 
cient precept, I wrote to you in the fame man- 
ner they talk in fome companies to each other. 
Befides, it is not the ufe of rhetorical figures, 
but the choice of them, which I blame in Ma« 
rini. If a man has the leaft warmth of imagina- 
tion, he miift neceffarily ufe metaphors and figu- 
rative expreffions to make himfelf underftood. 
Even your own letters are full of them, without 
your knowing it; and I will maintain it, that 
none but a geometrician or a blockhead can 
talk without a metaphor. In effect, the fame feii« 

timent 
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timent may admit of an hundred diffe;rent»de» 
grees of energy ; and how are we to determine 
the precife degree in which to enforce it, but by 
the turn of expreflion ? I mufl: confefs, I could 
not myfelfrhelp fmiling at theabfurdityof fome 
phrafes I ufed. I thank you for the trouble you 
took to pick them out. But let them ftand where 
they are, you will find them clear and peculiarly 
emphatical. Let us fuppofe that your two fpright- 
ly fparklingeyes, whofe language is now fo ex- 
preffive, were feparated one from the other, and 
from the fet of features to which they give fuch 
luftre; what think you, coufin, they would fay 
even with all their vivacity and fire? Believe 
,me, they would lofe all power of expreiliofl 5 
they would be mute even to Mr. Orbe. 

Is not the firft thing that prefents itfelf to ob* 
fervation in a ftrange country, the general caft 
-and turn of converfation ? and is not this the 
firft obfervation I made in Paris i I have 
written to you only what is faid, and not what 
is done in this city. If I remarked a contraft 
between the difcourfe, the fentiments, and the 
adlions of the people, it isbecaufe the contraft 
is too ftrikingto efcape the moft fuperficial ob* 
ferver. When I fee the fame perfons change 
their maxims according to the company they 
frequent, Molinifts in one, and Janfenifts in 
another, court fycophants with the [^minifter^ 
and faSious grumblers with an anti-courtier : 
when I fee a man in lace and embroidery fail 
at luxury, an officer of the revenue againft 

imports. 
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impofts, or a prelate againft gluttony ; when I 
hear a court-lady talk of modefty, a noble lord 
of honefty, an authour of candour, or an abbe 
of religion, and fee nobody. furprifcd at thefeab- 
fardities, is it not natural enough to conclude 
that people here are as little anxious to bear 
truth as to fpeak it? and that, ib far from en* 
cleavouring to perfuade others into their own 
opinion, they care not whether they are believed 

or not f 

But let this fufece, in the way of pleafantry, 
for an anfwer to our coufin. I will lay afide an 
afFedation to which we are all three ftrangers, 
and I hope you will find in me for the future as 
little of the fatirift as thewit. A nd now, Eloifa, 
let me reply to you ; for I am at no lofs to di- 
flinguifli between critical raillery and fcrious re- 
proaches, 

I cannot conceive how both you and your cou- 
fm could fo egregiouily miftake the objeA of my 
dcfcription* It was not the French in particular 
on whom I intended to aninutdvert. For if the 
chara£faers of nations can be determined only by 
their difference, how can I, who have as yet no 
Acquaintance with any other, pretend to draw 
the chara£l:«r of this ? I ihould not befides have 
hetn b> indiforete as to fix on the metropolis for 
the place of obfervation. I am not ignorant 
that capitul cities differ lefs from each other than 
the national charafiers of the people, which are 
there in a great meafure loft and confounded, as 
well from the influence of courts, all which bear 

a great 
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a great refcmblance toeach other^ as from the 
common coafequence of living in a clofe and 
numerous fociety ; which is alfo tvery where 
nearly the fame, ami prevails over the origiiul 
and peculiar charader of the country. 

Were I to iludy the natural chara^erifticlcs 
of a people, I would repair tofome of the more 
diftant provinces, where the inhabitants ftiii pur- 
fue their natural inclinations, I would proceed 
llowly and carefully through ieveralof thofe pro- 
vinces, and thofe at greateft diftance from each 
other : from the difierence I raight obferre be- 
tween them^ I would then trace the peculiar ge* 
nius of each province ; from what was tfaeir's in 
common, and not cuftomary to other countries, 
I would trace the genius of the nation in gene«- 
i-al : and what appeared common to all nations, 
I ibould regard ascharadterifticks of mankind in 
general. But I have neither formed fe extenfive 
A projcSti nor, if I had, am I pofieiied of the 
neceflary experience to put it in execution. My 
defign is to improve myfelf in the knowledge 
of mankind univerfaily, and my method is 
to confider man in hia feveral relations. I 
have hitherto been acquainted «mJy with fmall 
fodeties, fcattered up and down, in a manner 
alone, and without connexioxts. Atprefent I am 
in the midft of others, which are furronnded 
by multitudes on the fame ipot, from which 
I (hall begin to judge of the genuine eff&Sts of 
fociety; forif naen ate conflantly made betoor 
by their ailbciatioas the more auflaerous and 

clofely 
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clofdy conneded they are, ftill the better thejr 
ought to be, and their manners fliould be more 
•fimple and lefs corrupted at Paris than in the 
Valais; but if experience prove the contrary, we 
muft draw the oppoiite conclufion. 

This method, I confefs, may in time le&d to 
the knowledge of the national charafters of 
people ; but by a round fo tedious and indireft, 
that I may perhaps never be qualified to deter-" 
mine that of any one nation upon earth. I muft 
begin to make my obfervations on the firft 
country in which I refide^ proceeding in the 
others I pafs through to mark the difference be* 
tween them and the firft : comparing France to 
every other, as we defcribe an olive-tree by a 
willow, or a palm*^tree by a fir, and muft defer, 
forming my judgement of the firft people ob* 
ferved^ till 1 have finiflied my obfervations on 
^11 the reft. 

Pleafe todiftinguifh then, my charming mo- 
^fiitor, between philofophical obfervation and na- 
tional fatire. It is not the Parifians that I ftudy, 
but the inhabitants of a great city; and I know 
not whether the remarks I have made be not as 
applicable to thofe of Rome and London, as of 
Paris. Moral principles do not depend on the 
cuftoms of a people ; fo that in fpite of their 
feigning prejudices I can perceive what is wrong 
in itfelf : but I know not whether I can juftly 
attribute it to the Frenchman, or the mani 
whether it be the eSeO. of habit or of nature. 
Vice is in every place ofFenfive to an impartial 

eye 

5 
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eye, and it is na more blameablc to reprove it 
in whatever cojntry it his found, than to correft 
the failings of humanity, becaufe we live among 
men. Am not I at prefent an inhabitant of 
Paris? Perhaps I may have already inconfcioufly 
contributed my (hare to the diibrders I have 
remarked : perhaps too long a ftay may corrupt 
even my inclinations, and at the end of a year 
I may be no more than a Parifian myfelf; if, 
in order to be deferving of Eloifa, I do not 
cherifli the fpirit of liberty, and the manners of 
a free citizen. Let me proceed, therefore, with- 
out reftraint, in defcribing objeds I fhould blufli 
to refemble, and in animating my zeal for vir- 
tue, by difplaying the difguftful pictures of falfc- 
hood and vice. 

Were my employment and fortune in my 
own power, I might without doubt make choice 
of other fubje£ts for my letters. You were not 
difpleafed with thofe'I wrote you from*Meil- 
lerie and the Valais : but, my dear friend, it is 
peccflary for me, in order to fupport the noife 
and hurry of the world in which I am obliged 
to live, to confole myfelf in writing to you ; and 
the thoughts of drawing up my narratives for 
your perufal ihould excite me to look out for 
proper fubje£l». Difcouragemcnt would otKer- 
wife overtake me at every ftep, and I muft en- 
tirely relinquiflimyobfervations on mankind, if 
you refufe to hear me. Coniider that, to live in 
a manner fo little conformable to my tafte, I 
make an effort not unworthy of its caufe : and 

Vol. II. D to 
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to enable you to j jdge of what 1 muft undergo 
to obtain you, permit me to fpeak fome times of 
the maxims I am forced to learn, and the ob- 
ftacles 1 am obliged to encounter. 

In fpite of my flow pace, a^id unavoidable avo- 
cations, my colledlion was finifhed when your 
letter happily arrived to prolong my tafk of copy- 
ing : but I admire, in feeing it (o fhort, how 
you contrive to fay fo much in fo few words. 
I will maintain it, there can be no reading fo 
delightful as that of your letters, even to thofe 
to whom you are a flranger, if their hearts do 
but fympathife with our's. But how can you be 
a ftranger to any one who reads your letters f 
Is It pofEble that a manner fo engaging, that 
fentiments fo tender, can belong to any other 
than Eloifk ? Your enchanting looks accompany 
every fentence, your charming voice pronounces 
every word. It is impoffible for any other to 
love, to think, to fpeak, to aA, to write like 
Eloifa. Be not furprifed then if your letters, 
which fo flrikingly convey your form and fea- 
ture, ihould fometimes have the fame effed as 
your prefence on a lover, who fo devoutly ido- 
lizes your perfon. I lofe my fenfes in their pe- 
rufal 'y my head grows giddy 5 a devouring flame 
confumes nie ^ my blood .boils^ and I . be- 
come frantick with paffion. I fancy I fee, I feel, 
I prefs you to my heart. Adoreable objeft ! be- 
witching beauty 4 fource of rapture and delight ! 
image of thofe angclick forms which are the fa- 
bled companions of the bleffed ! come to my 

arm? 
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arms— — (he is here 1 clafp her in my 

embrace ah ! no, fhe is vanifhed ; and I 

grafp but at a (hadow. Indeed, my dear friend, 
you are too charming; you have been too in- 
dulgent to the wcaknefsof a heart, that canne* 
ver forget your charms, nor your tendernefs. 
Your beauty even triumphs in its abfence, it 
purfues me wherever I go, it m^kes me dread to 
be alone, and it is my greateft mifery that I 
dartt not givemyfelf to the contemplation of fo 
raviihing an objed:. 

Our friends, then, I find will be united in fpitc 
of all obftacles ; ©r rather they are fo while I am 
now writing. Amiable and deferving pair! may 
heaven beftow on them all the bleffings their 
prudent and peaceful afFccEl.ions, innocence of 
manners, and goodnefs of heart deferve! may 
it blefs them with that happinefs it is fo fparing 
of to thofe who were formed by nature to tafte 
its delights I happy indeed will they be, if hea- 
ven ihould grant to them what it has taken 
from us ! and yet, Eloifa, we may draw feme 
confolation even from our misfortunes. Do you 
not perceive that our fevereft troubles are not 
without their peculiar fatisfadions ; and that 
although our friends may t^e pleafures of which 
we are deprived, we enjoy others of which they 
are ignorant? Yes, my gentle friend, in fpite of 
abfence, lofles, fears ; in fpiteevenof defpair it- 
felf, the powerful exertion of two hearts, longing 
for each other, is always attended with a fecrec 
pleafure unknown to thofe at cafe. This is one 
D 2 of 
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of the miracles of love, that teacheth us how to 
extra£): pleafure from pain, and would make us 
look upon a ftatc of indifference as the greateft 
of all misfortunes. Though we lament our own 
iituatioi^, then, let us not envy that of others. 
On the whole, perhaps, there is none preferable 
to our own: as the Deity derives his happinefs 
from himfelf, the hearts that glow with a celeftial 
paffion find in themfelvcs the fource of refined 
enjoyment, independent of fortune. 



A 



LETTER LXXXII. 

TO ELOISA. 

T length, Eloifa, behold me fwim with 
the ftream. My colleftion being finifhed, 
I begin to frequent the publick diverfions, and to 
fup in company : I fpend the whole day abroad, 
and am attentive to every ftriking objed : but, 
perceiving nothing that refembles you, I recol- 
Icfl myfelf in the midft of noife and confufion, 
and converfe in fecret with my love. It is not, 
however, that this bufy and tumultuous life has 
not in it fomething agreeable, or that fuch a 
vaft variety of objects does not prefent a confider- 
able fund of gratification to the curiofity of a 
ftrangcr: but, to tafte the entertainment they 
afford, the heart fliould be vacant, and the un- 
derftanding idle. Both love and reafon feem 
to unite in raifingmydifguftagainftfuch amufe- 
ment. Every thing here being confined to ap- 
pearances 
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pcarances, which arc every inftant changing, I 
have neither the time to be zffe&ed writh, nor to 
examine any thing. 

Hence I begin to fee the difficulties of ftudy- 
ing the world, and indeed I know not what 
fituation is moft likely to make me a proficient 
in this fcience. The fpeculatift lives at too 
great a diflance, and the man of bufxncfs too 
n:ar the objedt, to view it critically : the one fees 
too much to be able to rc&c6\ on any part, and 
the other too little to judge of the whole piece* 
Every objefl: that ftrikcs the philofopher he ex- 
amines apart, and, not being able to difcern its 
connexions and relations with others, that lie 
beyond the field of his obfervation, he never fees 
them placed in their proper point of view, and 
knows neither their real caufes ncr effects 'I lie 
man of bufinefs fees all, and has leifure to think 
on nothing. The indability of objects permits 
him barely to perceive their exiftence.and not 
to examine their qualities : they pafs in fuccef- 
(ion before him with fuch rapidity, that they ef- 
face the impreffion of each other, and load hit 
memory only with the chaos of confufed ideas. 
It is alio as impoilible to make obfervations, and 
meditate on them alternately ; as the fcene re- 
quires a conftant and unremitted attention, which 
reflexion would interrupt. A man who would 
divide his time by intervals between folitude 
and fociety, always perplexed in retirement and 
to feek in the world, would be able to doNno* 
thing in either. There is but one way: and 

D 3 that 
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that is, to divide the whole period of life into 
two parts J applying the one to obfcrvation, and 
the other to reflexion. But this is next to iin- 
poifible; for reafoiv is not a piece of furniture, 
that can be thrown afide and put to ufe again at 
pleafure: the man who fliould live ten years 
without reflexion will never again be capable of 
it as long as he lives. 

I find it is a folly to think to ftudy mankind 
in the quality of a fimple fpeftator. He who 
pretends only to make obfervations will be able 
to obferve nothing: for, being nfelefs to the 
men of bufinefs, and troublefome to thofe of 
pleafure, he will no where find admittance. We 
can have the opportunity of feeing others z&, 
in proportion only as we afl with them ; in the 
fchool of the world, as well as in that of love, 
we mufl begin by pradlifing whatever we defire 
to learn. 

What method then can I take? I that am a 
flrangcr, and can follow no employment in this 
country, and whom even the difi^erence of re- 
ligion excludes from afpiring to office ? I am 
reduced to be humble, in order to inftruft my- 
fclfj and, asl can neverbeufeful, muft endea- 
vour to make myfelf agreeable. Tothi>end, 
1 aim as much as poflible to be polite without 
flattery, complaifant without meaanefs^ and to 
put fo good a face on what is tolerable in fociety 
that I may be admitted into it, without being 
under the neceility of adopting its vices. Every 
man that would fee the world, and has nothing 

to 
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to do ill it, ought at leail to adopt its manners to 
a certain degree* For what pretenfions can he 
have to be admitted into the fociety of people to 
whom he can be of no fcrvice, and to whom he 
has not the addrefs to make himfelf agreeable ? 
But, if he has found out chis art, it is all that is 
required of him, particularly if he be a'ftranger. 
Such a one has no occafion to take part in their 
cabals, their intdgucs, or their quarrels : if he 
behaves obligingly to every one ; if he neither 
excludes, nor prefers women of a certain cha- 
rndter ; if he keeps the fecrets of the company 
into which he is admitted ; if he turns not into 
ridicule at one houfe what he fees in another; 
if he avoids making confidents ; entering into 
broils; and, in particular, if he maintains a 
certain- perfonal dignity ; he may fee the world 
without moleftation, preferve the purity of his 
manners, bis probity, and even his franknefs 
itfcif, if it arifes from a fpirit of liberty, and not 
from that of party. This is what 1 have en- 
deavoured to do, agreeably to the advice of fome 
people of fenfe, whom I have chofen for my ad- 
vifers, among the acquaintance Lord B— — 's 
intereft has procured me. In confequence of 
this, I begin now to be adnaitted into companies 
lefs numerous and more feled. Hitherto I have 
been chiefly invited to regular dinners, where 
the only woman at table is the miftrefs of the fa- 
mily; where open houfe is kept for all the idl^ 
people about Paris, with whom they have the 
flighteft acquaintance; and where every one 
D 4 pays 
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pays for his dinner in wit or flattery, as he can 
beft afford; the conv6rfation being in general 
Aoify and confufed, and very much refembling 
that of a publick ordinary. 

I am at prefent initiated into the more fecret 
nayfteries of vifiting; being invited to private 
fuppers, where the door is (hut agajnftall ftrol- 
ling and chance guefts, and every one is upon 
an agreeable footing, if not with each other, at 
Icaft with the provider of the entertainment. 
Here it is that the women are lefs referved, and 
their real charafters more eafily difcovered. 
The converfation is in thefe parties carried on 
with more decorum, and is more refined and fa- 
tirical: inftead of talking of the publick news, 
plays, promotions, births, deaths, andmarriages, 
which were the topicks of the morning, they 
here take a review of the feveral anecdotes of 
Paris, divulge the fecret articles of the fcanda- 
lous chronicle, turn the good and bad alike into 
ridicule, and,- in artfully defcribing the charac- 
ters of others, undefignedJy difplay their own. 
It is in thefe companies that the little circum- 
fpediion which remains has invented a peculiar 
kind of language, under which they afFeft to 
fender their fatire more obfcure, while it only 
makes it more fevere. It is here, in a word, 
that they carefully fharpen the poignard, under 
pretenfe of making it lefs hurtful ; but, in fad, 
only to make it wound the deeper. To judge, 
however, of this converfation according to our 
notions of things, we fhotild be in the wrong to 

call 
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call it fatirical; for it confifts^ morfe of raillerf 
than cenfure, and turns lefs upon the vicious 
than the ridiculous. — Satire, in general, is not 
common in large cities, where that which is 
downright wicked is too fimple to be worth talk- 
ing about. What can they condemn where 
virtue is in no efteecd ? and what fliould they 
revile where nothing is held to be villainous ? 
At Paris, more particularly, where every thing 
is feen in an agreeable light, the reprefentatioii 
' of things that ought to raife our indignation is 
well received, if it be but wrapped up in a fong- 
or an epigram. The fine ladies of this country 
do not like to be difple^fed: and are, there- 
fore, difpleafcd at nothing; they love to laugh^ 
but woe be to him who happens to be the fuh^ 
je£i of their ridicule; the fears this caufiick 
leaves are never to be effaced ; they not only 
defame good manners and virtue, but exagge* 
rate even vice itfelf. But to return to our com- 
pany. ' *i * 
What ftrikes me moft in thefc feleA m«ct- i 
iogs, is to fee that half a dozen people expi:;efsly 
chofen to entertain one another agreeably, and) 
betweea whom there generally fubfift very in- 
timate connexions, cannot converfe an hour to-^ 
gether without. introducing the affairs of half 
the people in Paris; juft as if their hearts had> 
nothing to fay to each other, or. that there was 
no perfon in company of merit enough to en- . 
gage their attention. You know, Eloifa, how 
far otherwife it was with us, when we fupped 
D 5 together 
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together at your coufm's, or your own apart- 
ment; how we could find means, in fpite of 
conftraint and fecrely, to turn the difcourfe on 
fubjeifts that related to ourfelves; how at every 
moving reflexion, at every fubtile illufion, a look 
more fwift than lightening, a figb rather ima- 
gined than perceived, conveyed the pleafing.fen- 
I'atlon from one heart to the other. 

If the difcourfe here turn by accident on any 
of the company, it is commonly carried on in 
a jargon known only to the perfons concerned, 
and which others need a vocabulary to undcr- 
flaad. Thus, by talking as it were in cypher, 
they are enabled to banter each other with in- 
fipid raillery, in which the greateft blockhead 
does nofr always fhine the leaft. In the mean 
time, perhaps a third part of the company, in- 
capable of taking the jeft, are either reduced to 
a ^ifagreeable filence, or to laugh at what they 
do not comprehend. Of this kind^ Eloifa, is 
all thje tendernefs and afFeition I have obferved 
in the intimacies of this country : thofe of a 
more private nature, with only a fecond perfon, 
1 havenot^ nor ever fhall have experienced. 

In the midftof all this, however, if a man of 
any weight and confequence {I^ould enter on a 
grave difcourfe, or begin to difeu£s a feriou^ 
queftion, a general attention would be imme- 
diately fixed on this new obje£k : men and wo- 
men, old and young, every one would be ready 
to enter into his examination ; and it is aftonifli- 
ing bow much good fenfe and precifion would, 
. ' 3 *» 
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as it were through emulation, fally out o.f their 
extravagant heads*. A point of morality could 
not be better determined in a focietjr of philofo- 
phers, that in that of a fine lady at Paris : their 
conclufions would even be lefs precife and fe- 
verej for the philofopher, who thinks hinfifelf 
obliged to adi as he fpeaks, will be lefs rigid in 
his principles i but, where morality is nothing: 
more than a topick of difcourfe, the feverity o£ 
It is of no confequence : and no one is difplea(ed 
at an opportunity of checking philo(bpbical 
prtde> by placing virtue out of its reach. 

Befides this, influenced by a knowledge of 
the world and of their own hearts, all agree in 
thinking human nature as depraved as poifible: 
hence their philofophy is always of the gloomy 
caft; they are ever indulging their own vanity, 
by depreciating the virtues of humanity; always 
accounting for good anions from vicious mo- 
tives, and attributing to mankind in general the 
depravity of their own minds. 

And yet, notwithftanding their adopting this 

abjed doctrine, one of the favourite topicks of 

D 6 thefe 

• Provided always tliat no unfore&en ob)e£l of plea- 
fa«)try ftartt up to difturb their gravity ; for in that cafe, 
it 18 laid hold of by every one in a moment, and it is 
impoflible to recall their ferious attention. I remember 
that a hantiful of gingerbread cakes once ludicroufiy put 
an end to a dramatick reprtsfentation at the fair« The 
ii£lors» indeed, were quadrupeds ; but how many trifling 
things are there that would prove gingerbread cakes to 
fomefortof men! It is well known whom FootcneUd 
ifitefided to deloribe in his hiftory of theTyrintians* 
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thefe focieties is fenttment -, a word by which we 
are not to underftand the fenfacion of a heart 
fufceptible of love or friendfhip : this would be 
thou;^ht vulgar and difgufting. No, fentiment 
coniifts in great and general maxims ; heightened 
by the moft fublimc fubtilities of metaphyficks, 
I can fafely fay that, in my life, I have never 
heard fo much talk of fentiment, nor ever com- 
prehended fo little what was meant by it ; fo 
inconceivable are thefe French refinements! 
Our fimple hearts, Kloifa, never were governed 
by any of thefe fine maxims; and I am afraid it 
is with fentiment in the polite world, as it is 
with Homer among the pedants, whodifcover in 
- him a thoufand imaginary beauties, for want of 
tafte to point out his real ones. So much fenti- 
ment is here laid out in wit, and evaporated in 
converfation, that none is left to influence their 
adions. Happily, politenefs fupplies its place, 
and people zSt from cuftom nearly as they 
would from fenfibility : at leaft fo long as it cofts 
them only a few compliments, and fuch trifling 
reftraints, as they willingly laid thcmfelvcs under 
in order to be refpededj but, if any confider- 
able facrificeof their eafeor intcreft is required, 
adieu to fentiment : politenefs does not proceed 
fo far : fo far as it goes, however, you can 
hardly believe how nicely every article of beha- 
viour is weighed, meafured, and eftimated. 
What is not regulated by fentiment is fubje£ted 
to cuftom, by which indeed every thing here is 
governed. Thefe people are all profeffcd copy. 

ifts; 
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ifts; and, though theyabound in originals, no- 
body knows any thing of them, or prefumcs to 
be fo himfelf. To do like other people^ is a maxim 
of the greateft weight in this country : «nd this 
is the mode — that is not the mode, are decifions 
from which there is no appeal. 

This apparent regularity gives to the com* 
mon, and even the moft ferious tranfaftions of 
life, the moft comical air in the world. They 
have fettled even the very moment when it is 
proper to fend cards to their acquaintance; 
when to vifit with a card, that is, to vifit with- 
out vifiting at all; when to do it in perfon; 
when it 'is proper to be at home ^ when to be 
denied ; what advances it is proper to make, or 
rejed, on every occafion ; what degree of for- 
row (hould be afFeded at the death of fuch or 
ftich a one*; how lorg to mourn in the coun- 
try ; when they may come to confole themfelves 
in town ; the very day, and even the minute, 
when the afflidled is permitted to give a ball, 
or go to the play. Every body in the fame cis- 
cumftances does the fame thing: they keep 
time, and their motions are made all together, 
like the evolutions of a legiment in battalia; 

fo 

• To be affli^^ed at the deceafe of any perfon betrays 
a fenfe of humanity, and is a fign of a gopd di^ofition, 
but is no inftanceof virtue; there being no moral obli* 
gation to lament even the death of a father. Whoever in 
fuch a cafe, therefore, is not really afflidled, ought not 
to affe6l the appearance of it; for it is more neceflary 
always to avoid dsceit/ than to ^comply with cuilom. 
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fo that you would thiuk them fo many puppets, 
nailed to the ianie board, or moved by the fame 
wire. 

Nowi, as it is motraljy jmpoiEble that all 
thefe people, though they adl in the fame manner,, 
Ihould be at once equally affed:ed', it is plain^ 
their peculiar charafters are not to be known 
by their adlions ; it is plain their difcourfe is 
only a formal jargon, which affifts us lefs to form 
a judgement of the French manners in general, 
than the peculiar mode of cor)verfing in Paris. 
la like manner, we learn only here their terms 
of converfation, but nothing by which we can 
judge of their eftimation in the condu£l of 
life. I fay the fame of moft of their writings; and 
even of their theatrical reprefentations ; the 
fiage, fince the time of Moliere, being a place 
where they rather repeat agreeable dialogues, 
than give a i;eprefentation of life and manners. 
There are here three theatres : on two of which 
they only introduce imaginary characters ; fuch 
as Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Scaramouch, on 
the one; and, on the other, gods, devils, and 
conjurers. On the third they reprefent thofe 
immortal dramas, which give us io much j)1ea- 
fure in reading, and other new pieces, which 
are from time to time written for the ftage; 
many of which are tragical, but. not iiffecSling. 
And, though the fentiments contained in them 
are fometimes natural, and well enough adapted 
to the human heart, they give us not the leaft 

light 
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light into the peculiar manners of the people to 
whom they aftbrdeinprtainment. 

The inftitution of tragedy was originally, 
founded on religion, whofe fandtion was fuffi- 
cicnt toeftablifli its authority. Befides this, the 
tragick fcene always prefented to the Greeks an 
inftruSivc and agreeable reprefentation, either 
in the misfortunes of thePerfians, their enemies, 
or in the vices and follies of the kings from 
which they themfelves were delivered. Should 
they reprefent in like manner at Berne, at Zu- 
rich, or at the Hague, the ancient tyranny of 
the houfe of Auftria, the love of liberty and 
their country would make fuch a reprefentation 
peculiarly interefting to the fpeilators; but I 
would be glad to know of what ufe are the tra* 
gedies of Corneille at Paris ; and what intereft 
its citizens can take in the fate of a Pompey or 
Sertorius. The Greek tragedies turned upon 
real events,, or fuch as were fuppofed to be real, 
being founded on hiftorical tradition. But what 
bufmefs has a refined heroick paiHon in the breads 
of the great ? The conflidh of love and virtue 
caufe them, no doubt, many an unhappy day and, 
fleeplefs night ! the heart is doubtlefs vaftly con* 
cerned in the marriages of kings ! judge then of 
the probability and ufe of fo many performances 
all turning on fuch imaginary fubjeSs. 

As to comedy, it fhould certainly be a lively 
reprefentation of the manners of the people for 
whom it is written ; that it may ferve them aa 
a mirrour to fhow them their vices and follies, 

Terence 
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Terence and Plautus miftook their fubje<as ; but 
their predeceffors, Ariftophanes and Menander, 
difplayed Athenian manners before an Athenian 
audience ; and fince thefe, Moliere, and Molierc 
only, has reprefented ftill more ingenuoufly in 
France the manners of the French in the laft 
age- 

The objefts of the piAure are fince changed ; 
but they have never fince had fo faithful, fo ma- 
fterly a painter. Atprefent, they only copy on 
the theatre the manner of converfing in about an 
hundred families in Paris ; and this is their repre- 
fcntation of French manners : fo that there are in 
this great city five or fix hundred thoufand pcr- 
fons, whofe various charafters are never intro- 
duced on the ftage. Moliere defer ibed the fhop- 
keeper and artizan, as well as the marquis: So- 
crates introduces thedifcourfes of coachmen, car- 
penters, fhoemakers, and mafons. But our pre- 
fent writers, quite of another ftamp, think it 
beneath them to know what pafifes in a trader's 
compting-houfeorthefhop of amechanick: their 
dramas muft confift of perfons of the firft qua* 
lity ; for by the grandeur of their charafters they 
aim at a degree of eminence they never could 
attain by the force of genius. Nay, the au- 
dience itfelf is become fo very delicate, that the 
chief of the fpedators are as jealous of pi ace and 
precedence in going to a play as in making a vifit, 
nevercondefcendingtobe prcfentatthe reprefen- 
tation of charafters of inferior condition. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, the people of fafhion here are confi- 
dcred by themfelvcs as th- only inhabitants of 
the earth ; all the reft of nankind are nothing. 
Ail the world keep a roach, a Swifs, and a 
Mattre d^ Hotel: all the Aorld, therefore, con- 
fifts of a very fmall nu/u'jer of people, Thofc 
•who walk a- foot are nobody ; they are your com- 
mon people, human creatures, the vulgar, folks 
in (hort of another world : fo that a coach is not 
fo neceffary to carry one about, as to give one a 
title to exiftence. And hence there is a handful 
of impertinent people, who look upon thcmfelves 
as the only beings of any confequence in the 
univerfe, though, were it not for the mifchief 
theyoccaiion, they thenruelves would nx)t defcrve 
to be numbered with x\^^ reft of mankind. It 
is neverthelefs folely f<r.thcfe people that thea- 
trical entertainments a;c made« l^hey are repre- 
fented by fi£litiou8 cbaraAers in the middle of 
the theatre^ and (hcwthemfelves in real ones on 
each fide ; they are <«t once perfons of the drama 
on theftage, and conedians in the boxes. It 
is thus the fphere f the world and genius is 
contrafted, while the prefent dramatick writers 
abfurdlyaff^efl to introduce only ch^raifters of 
imaginary importance. No man is worthy of 
being brought upon the ftage that does not wear 
a laced coat. A ftranger would hence be apt to 
think France peopled only by counts and mar- 
quifcs, although, in faft, the more miferable and 
beggarly its inhabitants grow, the more fplendid 
and brilliant is their reprefentation on the the- 
atre j 
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atre; and hcnee it is, that the ridiculous beha-^ 
viour of perfons'of rank, in being expofed on the 
ftage, rather gains ground than diminifhes, and, 
that the common people, who are ^ver aping the 
rich, go lefs to the theatre to laugh at their follies 
than to ftudy them,' and to become by imitation 
greater fools than the originals. 

The French are indebted even to Moliere in 
a great meafure for this evil : he correded the 
courtiers by fpoiling the citizens ; and his ridicu- 
lous marquifes were the firft model of thofe ftill 
more con temptiblepetit-maitres, which fucceed- 
cd them in the city. 

There is in general much difcourfe and but 
very little a£Hou on the French ftage : the rca- 
fon of which is, ptrhaps, that the French talk 
much more than they do, or at leaft that they pay 
a much greater regard to what is faid than to what 
is done. I remember the anfwer of a fpe£lator» 
who, in coming out from the reprefentation of 
one of tke pieces of Dionyfius the tyrant, was 
afked what he had feen ? Ihavefeen nothing (faid 
he) but I have heard a deal of talk. The fame 
mightbe faid of the French plays. Racine and 
Corneille, with all their genms, are no more 
than talkers, and their fucceffbr was the firft of all 
the French poets, who, in imitation of the Eng- 
lifh, has fometimes ventured to bring fcenes ©fac- 
tion on the ftage. In common, their plays confift 
only of witty or florid dialogues well difpofed"; 
where it is obvious the chief defign of thefpcak- ' 
ers is to difplay their talents of wit and elocution. 

In 
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In the mean time, almoft every fentimcnt is dc • 
Jivered in the ftile of a general maxim. How- 
ever tranfported they may be with paflion, they 
always preferve their refpeft to the publick, of 
whom they think more conflantly than of them- 
fclves : the pieces of Racine and Moliere ex- 
cepted*, egotifm is excluded aa fcrupuloufly from 
the French drama, as from the writings of mef- 
fieurS de Port-Royal ; and the paflion s of the hu- 
man heart never fpeak, but with all the modefty 
of chriftian humility in the third perfon. There 
is befides a certain affected dignity in theatrical 
difcourfe and a<9:ion, which never permits the 
paflions to be exprefled in their natural language, 
or fuffers the writer to divcft himfelf of the poet, 
and attend to the fcene of adiion, but binds him 
conftantly down to the theatre and the audience. 
Hence the xnoft critical fituations, the moft in- 
terefting circumftances of the piece, never make 
him forget the niceft' arrangement of phrafe or 
elegancies of attitude. Shouldeven defpairplunge 
a dagger in the heart of his hero, not contented 
that, like Polixenes, he ftiould obferve a decency 
in falling, he would not even let him fall : for 
the fake of decency he is fupport^d bolt uprjght 
after he is dead ; and continues ^as eredt after he 
expired as before. 

• The 
• Moliere ought not to be ranked here with Racine : 
the firfl, indeed, abounds with maxiins and Sentential 
obfcivations, like all the others, efpecially in his verfified 
pieces: but in Racine all'is reniimental j hemake$ every 
charafter fpeak for the aiuhour, and is in this point triiely 
iiiigular among all the dramatick writers of his nation. 
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The reafon of all this is, that a Frenchman 
requires on the ftage neither nature nor decep- 
tion, but only wit and fentiment : he requires 
only to be diverted, and cares not whether what 
he fees be a true or falfe reprefentation of na- 
ture. Nobody here goes to the theatre for the 
pleafure of feeing the play, but for the fake of 
feeing, and being ktn by the company, and to 
catch a fubjeft for converfation after the play is 
over. The a£lor with them is always the a£tor, 
never the chara(9:er hq repreTents. He who gives 
himfclf thofe important airs of an univerfal fove- 
reign is not the emperour Auguftus, it is only 
Baron. The relict of Pompey is no other than 
Adrienne, Alzira is Mademoifelle Gauffir, and 
that formidable favage is no other than the civil 
Grandval. The comedians, on the other hand, 
give themfelvcs no trouble to keep up an illufion 
which nobody expeds. They place the vene- 
rable heroes of antiquity between fix rows of 
young, fpruce Parifians : they have their Roman 
dreffes made up in the French faihion : the 
weeping Cornelia is feen bathed in tears, with 
her rouge laid on two fingers thick : Cato has 
his hair drefled and powdered, and Brutus ftruts 
along in a Roman hoop-petticoat ; yet nobody 
is fhocked at all this abfurdity, nor doth it hin- 
der the fucccfs of the piece ; for, as the a6lors 
only are feen in the charaflers, fo what refpeds 
the authour is the only thing confidered in the 
play, and, though propriety (hould be entirely 
neglefted,' it is eafily excufed, for every one 

knows 
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knows that Corneille was no tailor, nor Cre- 
billon a peruke-maker. 

Thus, in whatever light we view this people, 
all is verbofity and jargon, talk without defign, 
and words without meaning. In the theatre, as 
in the world, be as attentive as you will to what 
is faid, you will learn nothing of what is done j 
when a man has fpoken, it would be thought 
impertinent to enquire after his conduct : he has 
fpoken, that is fufficient, and he muft ftand or 
fall by what he has faid. The refpeftable man 
here is not he that does good aftions, but he that 
fays good things j and a fingle fentence, fomc- 
times inadvertently uttered, fliall caft an odium 
on a man's character, which forty years of in- 
tegrity will not be able to erafe. In a word, 
although the conduit of men does not always re- 
femble their difcourfe, yet I fee they are charac- 
terized by their difcourfe, without any regard to 
their aSions : I have remaked alfo, that in agreat 
city, fociety appears more free^ agreeable, and 
even more fafe, than among people lefs knowing 
and lefs civilized : but I will not pretend to fay 
the latter are, therefore, lefs humane, temperate, 
orjuft. On the contrary, among the former, 
where every thing is governed by appearances, 
the heart is perhaps more hid by external (how, 
and lies deeper concealed under agreeable decep- 
tions. It does not, however, belong to me who am 
a ftranger, without bufmefs, pleafures, or con- 
jiexions, to decide here. I begin, neverthelefs, to 

perceive ii> myfelf that intoxication into which 

* fuch 
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fuch a bufy tumultuous life plunges every one who 
leads it; and am afF(?£ied with adizzinefs, like 
that of a man before whofe eyes a multitude of 
fucceflive objedls pafs with rapidity. Not one 
of thefe, which thus ftrike me, afFe£ts my heart ; 
but all together they fo difturb and fufpend its 
afFeftions, that I fometimes forget not only my- 
fclf, but even my Eloifa. Every day, oh les^ving 
my apartment, I leave my obfervations locked 
up behind mc, and proceed to make others on 
the frivolous objects which prefent themfelves. 
Infenfibly, I begin to think and reafon in the 
manner of other people j and^ if ever I ftrive to 
get'^the better of their prejudices, and look upon 
things as they are, I am immediately bor'n 
down by a torrent of words, which carry with 
them a (how of reafon. The people here will 
prove to a demonftration, that none but fuper- 
fitial, half-witted reafoners regard the reality 
of things; that the true philofopher confiders 
only their appearances; that prejudice and pre- 
pofleffion fliould pafs for principle, decorum for 
law, and that the moft profound wifdom con- 
fifts in living like fools. 

Thus conftrained to pervert the order of the 
moral afFedions, to (eta value on chimeras, and 
put nature and reafon to filence, I fee with re- : 
gret how fullied and defaced is that divine image 
which 1 cherifli in my breaft, once the fole ob- 
jeft of my defires, and the only guide of my 
condu£l : I am bor'n by one caprice to another, 
while my inclinations are Continually enflaved by 

the 
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the general opinion, and I am never certain one 
day what I Ihall approve the next. 

Abafhed and confounded to find my humanity 
fo far debafedi to fee myfelf fallen fo low from 
that innate greatnefs of mind, to which our paf- 
fion has "reciprocally elevated us, I return home 
at night, with a heart fwelHng, yet vacant as 
a ball pufFed up with air; fickened with difguft, 
and funk in forrow. But with what joy do I re- 
col k(a my felf, when alone! with what ti^nf- 
ports do I feel the fenfations of love air .in take 
poffeflion of my heart, and reftore me to the dio-- 
nity of man! O love! how refined are thy 
fenfations I how do I applaud myfelf w^hen I fee 
the image of virtue preferve its luftre ftijl in my 
breaft! when I contemplate thine, my Eloifa! 
ftill there, unfuUied, fitting on a throne of glory, 
and diffipating in a moment my gloomy de- 
lufions, I feel my deprefied foul revive ; I feem 
to recover my exiftence, to live anew, and to 
regain, with my love^ thofe fublimefentim^nts 
that render the paiEon worthy of its obje<ft. 



LETTER LXXXII. 

FROM EL0I3A. 

I Am juft returned, my dear friend, from the 
enjoyment of one of the moft delightful fights 
I (ball ever behold. The moft prudent, the moft 
amiable girl in the world is ac length become 

the 
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the moft deferving, the beft of women. The 
worthy man, to whom (he has given her hand, 
lives only to revere, to chcrift, to make her 
happy ; and I feel that inexpreffible pleafure of 
being a witnefs to the happinefs of my friend, 
and of (baring it with her : nor will you, I am 
convinced, partake of it lefs than myfelf ; you, 
for whom (he had always the tendered efteem, 
who were dear to her almoft from her infancy, 
and have received from her obligations which 
(hould render her yet more dear to you. Yes, 
we will fympathifewith all her fenfations; if to 
her they give pleafure, diey (hall afford us confo- 
lation J for, fo great is the value of that friend- 
(hip which unites us, that the happinefs of either 
of the three is fufficien<- to moderate the afflic* 
tions of the other two. Let us not, however, 
too highly felicitate ourf ves ; our incomparable 
friend is going in forae meafure to forfake us. 
She is now entered oj a new fcene of life, is 
bound by new engagements, and become fubjeft 
to newobligations. Her heart, which once was 
only our's, will now find room for other aflfec- 
tionsj to which friend(hip muft give place. We 
ought, therefore, my friend, to be more fcrupu- 
lous hereafter in the fervices we impofe on her 
zeal j we ought not only to confult the (incerity 
of her attachment, and the need we have of her 
fervice, but what may with propriety be required 
in her prefent fituation j what may be agreeable 
ordifpleafing to her hulband. We have no 
bufinefs to enquire what virtue demands in fuch 

a cafe 
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a cafe, the laws of fricndfliip are fufBcient. He 
who for his own fake could expofe his friend 
deferves not to have one. When our's was un- 
married, (he was at liberty; (he had nobody to 
call her to account for her condud, and the up- 
rightnefs of her intentions was fufficient to juftify 
her to hcrfelf. She confidered us as man and 
wife deftined for each other ; and her chafte 
yet fufceptible heart, uniting a due regard for 
herfelf to the moft tender compaflion for her 
€U>pab}e friend, (he concealed my fault with- 
out abetting it; but at prefcnt, circumftances 
are changed; and fhe is juftly accountable to 
the man to whom fhe has not only plighted 
her vows, but r^figned her liberty. She is now 
eotrufted not only iXrich her own honour, but 
with that of Jier hufband ; and It is not enough 
that (he is virtuous, her virtue muft be rc- 
fpe£led, and her conduA approved : (he muft 
not only diferve the cfteem of her hufband, but 
(he muft cbtain it; if he blames her, (he is to 
blame : and though (he be innocent, (he is in the 
wrong the moment (he is fufpe£led ; for to 
(tudy appearances is an indifpenfable part of her 
duty. 

I cannot determine precifely how far lam 
tight in my judgement; I leave that to you : 
but there is a monitor within that tells me it 
is not right my coufm (hould continue to be 
my confident ; not that (he (hould be the firft 
to tell me fo. I may be frequently miftaken in 
my arguments^ but I am convinced I am al- 

V^, 11, ' E ways 
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ways right in the fenfations on which ihey arc 
founded ; and this makes me confide more in 
thofe fenfations than on the dedudions of my 
Xeafon. 

From this confideration I have already formed 
a pretence to get back your letters, which, for 
fear of a furprife, I had put into her hands. She 
returned them with an oppreflion of heart 
which that of mine made me cafily perceive, 
and which convinced me I had a£^cd as I ought. 
We entered into no explanation, but our looks 
were fufficiently expreffivej fhe embraced me, 
and burft into tears : the tender fenfibility of 
friend (hip hath little occafion for the affiftance 
of language. 

With refpeft to the future addrefs of your 
letters, I thought immediately of my little Anet, 
as the fafeft; but if this young woman be infe- 
riourin rank to my coufin, is that areafon we 
ihould lefs regard her virtue? Have I not rea- 
fon, on the contrary, to fear my example may 
be more dangerous to one of lefs elevated fen- 
timents ; that what was only an effort of the 
fublimeft friendlhip in one, may be the firft ftep 
to corruption in the other ; and that in abufing 
her gratitude, I may make virtue itfelf fubfer- 
vient to the promotion of vice? Is it not. enough, 
alas ! for me to be culpable, without feducing 
accomplices, and aggravating my own crime, by 
involving others in my guilt ? Of this, there* 
fore, no more : I have hit on another expedient, 
lefs fafe indeed, but lefs exceptionable, as it lays 

nobody 
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nobody open to cenfure, nor requires a confident. 
It is for you to write to me under a fidlitious 
name : as for example, that of M, Bofquet, and 
to fend you letters under cover add reffed toRe- 
gianino^ whom I fhall take care to inftru(9t« 
Thus Regianino himfelf may know nothing of 
our correfpondence, or at moft can only form 
fufpicions, which he dares not confirm j for 
Lord B— — , on whofe favour he depends, haar 
anfwered for his fidelity. In the mean time, 
while our correfpondence is maintained by this 
meaiis, I will try if it be pofEble to refume the 
method we made ufe of in your voyage to the 
' Valois, or fome other that may be durable and 
fafe. 

There is fomething in the turn and ftilc of 
your letters, that would convince me, were I 
even unacquainted with the ftate of your heart, 
that the life you lead at Paris is in no wife agree- 
able to your inclinations. The letters of Mu* 
rait, of which they fo loudly complain ia 
France, are even lefs fatirical and fevere than 
your's. Like a child that is angry with its tu*- 
tors, you revenge the difagreeable neceffity you 
are under of ftudying the world upon your firft 
teachers. 

What I am furprifcd at the moft, however, 
is, that the very circuniftance which ufually 
prejudices foreigners in favour of the French 
Ihould give you difguft. I mean their polite 
reception of ftrangers, and their general turn of 
converfation J though by your own confcffion, you 
K 2 have 
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have met with great civility. I have not forgot 
your diftindtion between Paris in particular, and 
great cities in general; but I fee plainly, that, 
without knowing precifely what belongs to 
either, you cenfure without confidering whether 
it be truth or flander. But however this be, 
the French are my favourites, and you don't at 
all oblige me in reviling them. It is to the 
many excellent writings France has produced, 
that I am indebted for mofl: of thofe lefTons by 
which we have together profited. If Switzer- 
land is emerged iram its ancient barbarity, to 
whom is it obliged ? The two greateft and moft 
virtuous men iii modern ftory, Catinat and Fe- 
nelon, were both Frenchmen. Henry the Fourth, 
the good king, whofe charadler I admire, was a 
Frenchman. If France be not the country of 
liberty, it is properly that of men ; a fuperiour 
advantage in the eyes of a philofopher to that of 
licentious freedom. Hofpitable protestors of 
The ftranger, the French overlook real infult, and 
a man would be pelted in London for faying 
half fo much againft the Englifli, as the French 
will bear at Paris. My father, who hath fpent 
the greateft part of his life in France, never fpeaks 
but with rapture of this agreeable people. 

If he has fpilt his blood in the fervice of its 
king, he has not been forgotten in his retire- 
ment, buti&ftill honoured by royal beneficence. 
Hence, I think myfelf in fome degree interefted 
in the glory of a nation, to which that of my 
father is indebted. If the people of all countries, 

my 
3 
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my friend, havfe theirgood and ill qualitiq^, you 
ought furcly to pay the fame regard to that im- 
partiality which praifes, as to that which blames 
them. 

To be more particular with you, I will afk 
you why you throw away in idle vifits the time 
you are to fpend at Paris? Is not Paris a theatre 
wherein great talents may be difplayed as well 
as London ? And do ftrangcrs find more difficul- 
ties in the way to reputation in the former, 
than they do in the latter? Believe me, all the 

Englifli are not like Lord B , nor do all 

the French refcmble thofe fine talkers that give 
you fo much difguft. Try, put them to the 
proof, though it be only to acquire a more in:i-- 
luate acquaintance with their manners ; aiii 
judge of people that you own fpeak fo well by 
their deeds. My coufin's father fays you know 
the conftitution of the emjiire, and the interefts 
of princes. My Lord B— ^ acknowledges al fo, 
that you are well verfed in the principles of po- 
liticks, and the various fyftems of government ; 
and I have got it into my head that of all coun- 
tries in the wodd you will fucceed beft in that 
wher6 merit is moft efteemed, and that you want 
only to he known, to be honourably employ- 
ed. As to your religion's being an obftade, 
why (hould your's be more fo than another's ? 
Is not good fenfe a fecurity againft fanaticifot 
and perfecution ? Does bigotry prevail more in 
France than in Germany ? And is there any 
thing that ibould hinder your fucceed Ing at 
E 3 Paris, 
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Pari% as M. St. Saphorin has done at Vienna ? 
If you confider the end, the more fpecdy your 
attempts, the fooner may you promife yourfelf 
fuccefs. If you balance the means, it is certainly 
more reputable for a man to advance himfelf 
by his own abilities, than to be obliged for pre* 
ferment to his friends. But, if you purpofe a 

longer voyage ah! thsitfia! Iftiould like 

England better if it lay on this fide Paris—* 
But, a-propos, now I talk of Paris, may I ven- 
ture to take notice of another piece of aflfedia- 
tion 1 have remarked in your letters ? How 
comes it that you, who fpoke to me fo freely of 
the women of this country, fay nothing about 
the Parifian ladies ? Can thofe celebrated and 
polite females be lefs worth your defcription, than 
the fimple and unpolifhed inhabitants ef the 
mountains ? Or are you apprehenfive of giving 
me uneafinefs by a picture of the mofl charm- 
ing and feduftive creatures in the univerfe i If 
this be the cafe, my friend, undeceive your- 
felf, and reft affured, that the worft thing you 
can do for my repofe is to fay nothing about 
them; and that, however you might praife 
them, your filence in that refpedt is more fufpi- 
cious than would be your higheft encomiums. I 
fhall be glad alfo to have fome little account of 
the opera at Paris, of which they relate fuch 
wonders*i for after all, the mufick may be bad, 

and 

• I fliould have but a bad opinion of the reader's fnga- 
city, who, knowing the chara6ler and fituation of Eloifa, 
ftiould thiiik this piece of curiofity her^s. It will be feen 

hereafter 
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«rnd yet the reprefentation have its beauties ; but 
ifnot, it will at leaft afFord a AibjeA for your 
criticifm, which will offend nobody. 

I know not whether it be worth while to tell 
you, that my coufin's wedding produces me two 
fuitors : they met here a few daysago ; one of 
them from Yverdun, hunting all the way from 
caftle tocaftle, and the other from (Jermany, in 
the ftage-coach from fterne. The firft is a kind 
offmart, that fpeaks loud and peremptory enough 
to makt; his repartees pafs for wit, among thofe 
who attend only to his manner. The other is a 
great bafhful fimpleton, whofe timidity, how- 
ever, is not of that amiable kind which arifcs 
from the fear of difpleafmg : but is owing to the 
cmbatraffment of a blockhead, who knows not 
what to fay, and the aukwardnefs of a libertine, 
who is at a lofs how to behave himfelf in the 
company of modeft women. As I well know the 
intentions of my father in regard to thefe two 
gentlemen, I took, with plcafure, the freedom he 
gave me, of treating them agreeably to my own 
humour, which, I believe, is fuch as will foon 
get the better of that which brought them hither. 
I hate them for their prefumption, in pretending 
to a heart which is your's, without the leaft 
merit to difpute it with you; yet if they had 
ever fo much, I (hould hate them the more : 
but where could they acquire it i They or any 
other man in the univerfe ? No, my dear friend,. 

E 4 reft 

hereafter that her lover knew to whom to attribute it. If 
he could have been deceived in this point, he had not de- 
ferved the name of a lover. 
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reft fatisfied, it is impoffible. Nay, where itpof- 
fible that another fliould be pofTeiTed of equal 
merit, or even that another j^^w fhould attack my 
heart, I (hould never liften to any but the firft. 
Be not uneafy, therefore, at thefe two. animals, 
which I have with regret condefcended to men- 
tion. What pleafure fliould I have in being able 
to give them both fuch equal portions of difg/ft, 
as that they (hould refolve to depart both t^ige- 
ther as they came ! 

M, de Crqufaz has lately given us a refuta- 
tion of the Ethick epiftles of Mr. Pope, which I 
have read, but it did not pleafe me. I will not 
take 4ipon me to fay which of thefe two au-thours 
is in the right, but I am confcious that the book 
of the former will never excite the reader to do 
any one virtuous aSion, while our zeal for every 
thing great and good is awakened by that of 
Pope. For my own part, I have no other rule 
by which to judge of what I read than that of 
confulting thedifpofitionsin whichljifeiip from 
my book, nor can I well conceive what fort of 
merit any piece has to boaft, the reading of which 
leaves no benevolent impreilion behind it, nor 
Simulates the reader to any thing that is virtu-* 
ous and good*. 

Adieu, my dear friejid, I would not finifli 
my letter fo foon, but am called away. I leave 
you with regret, for I am at prefent in a 
chearful difpofition, and I love you fhould par- 
take 
* If the rcadei* approves of this criterion, and makes 
life of it to judge of this work, I will not appeal from hi« 
judgement, whatever it prove. 
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take of my happincfs. The caufc which now 
infpires it is, that my dear mother is much 
better within thefe few days ; ihe has, indeed, 
found herfelf fo well as to beprefent at the wed* 
ding, and to give away her niece, or rather her 
other daughter. Poor Clara wept for joy to fee 
heri and I— -*-but you may judge of my fcn- 
fations, who, dcferving her fo little, hourly 
tremble at the thoughts of lofing her. In fa£):, 
(he did the honours of the table, and acquitted 
herfelf on the occaflon with as good a grace as 
if (he had been in perfeA health. Nay, it 
feemed to me that fome remains of languor ia 
her difpofition rendered her elegant complacences 
ftill more afFe£ling. Never did this incomparable 
parent appear fo good, fo charming, fo worthy 
to be revered!— Do you know that (he aflced 
Mr. Orbe concerning you feveral times? Al- 
though (he never fpeaks of you to me, I am not 
ignorant of her efteem for you j and that if ever 
ihe were confulted, your happinefs and mine 
would be her firft concern. Ah ! my friend, if 
your heart can be truely grateful, you owe her 
many, many obligations! 



LETTER LXXXIV. 

TO ELOI S A. 

WELL, my Eloifa, fcold me, quarrel 
with me, beat mej I will endure every 
thing, but will not ceafe tto acquaint you with 
my tiboughts. Who fliould be the depofitory of 

K 5 thofe 
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thof© fentimerUs you have enlightened, and with 
whom flxould my heart converf'e, if you refufe 
to hear me? I give you an account of the ob- 
fervations I have made, and of my own opi- 
nions, not fo much for your approbation, as 
corredion; and the more liable I am to fall into • 
errour the more punctual I Ihould be in my ap- 
plication to your judgement. If I cenfure the 
manners of the people in this great city, I do not 
feek to be juftificd for taking this liberty, becaufe 
1 write to you in confidence; for I never fay any 
thing of a third perfon, which I would not aver 
to his face; and all I write to you concerning the 
Parifians, is no more than a repetition of what 
I daily advance in converfation with themfelves : 
however, they are not difpleafed with me, and 
they even join with -me in many particulars. 
They complain of our Muralt : I am perfuaded, 
they fee, and are convinced, how tnuch he hated 
them, even in his panegyricks : but I am much 
miftaken, if in my criticifm they do not per- 
ceive the contrary. The cfteem and gratitude 
their generofity infpires ferve toincreafe my free- 
dom : it may be ferviceable to fome of them ; 
and, if I may judge from their manner of re- 
ceiving truth from my lips, they do not think 
me below their regards When this is the cafe, 
my Eloifa, true cenfure is more laudable than even 
true praife ; for that only ferves to corrupt the 
heart of thofe on whom it is beftowed, and there 
are none fo eager to obtain it as the moft worth- 
lefs ; on the contrary, cenfure may be ufeful, and 

can 
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can only be endured by the molt deferving. I 
fincerely own, I honour the French as ths only 
people in the world who really love their fellow- 
creatures, and who are naturally benevolent ; but, 
for this very reafon, I am lefs inclined to grant 
them that general admiration they feem to ex- 
peft, even for the faults they acknowledge. If 
the French had no virtues, I (hould not mention 
them ; if they had no vices, they would not be 
men : they have too many excellent qualities for 
indifcriminate praife. 

As to the attempts you mention, they are im- 
pradiicable, becaufe I (hould be obliged to ufe 
means which arc not only inconvenient, but 
which you have alfo interdi-£led. Republicaa 
aufterity isnot in vogue here; they need more 
flexible virtues, which are more eafiiy adapted to 
the intereft of their friends and patrons. They 
refpeft merit, 1 confcfs ; but the talents that ac- 
quire reputation are very difFerent from thof^ 
which lead to fortune ; and, if I am fo unfor- 
tunate as to poiTefs the latter only, will Eloifa 
confent to become the wife of an adventurer ? In 
England it is quite the contrary ; and though 
their manners are perhaps lefs refined than in 
France, yet they rife to fortune by more ho- 
nourable fteps, becaufe the people having more 
(hare in the government publick efteem is of 
more confequence. You are not ignorant of 
what Lord B— — propofed to do for me, and of 
my intention to juftify his zeal, 1 can h^ve no 
i)bjc(Sion to any fpot on the globe except its di- 
£ 6 fiance 
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ftance from you. O, Eloifa ! if it is difficult to 
procure your hand, it is ftill more difficult to 
deferve fo great a bleffing, and yet, methinks, 
it is a noble talk. 

The account you give of your mother's 
hedtb relieved me fronfi the greateft anxiety. I 
perceived your diftrefs, even before my departure^ * 
and therefore I durft not exprefs my fearj ; but 
I thought her fo changed, that I was apprehen- 
five fhe would fall into fome dangerous illnefs. 
Be careful of her, becaufe fhe is dear to me, be- 
caufe my heart reveres her, becaufe all my hopes 
are centered in her goodnefs, and becaufe fhe is 
the mother of my Eloifa. 

As for the two fuitors, I own, I do not like to 
hear of them, even in jefl j but the manner in 
which you mention them expels my fears, and 1 
will no longer hate thefe unfortunate pretenders, 
fince you imagine they are hated by you : yet I 
admire your fimplicity in believing yourfelf ca- 
pable of hatred. Don't you perceive that what 
you take for hatred is nothing more than the 
impatience of infulted love ? thus anxious mourns 
the amorous turtle when its beloved mate is in 
danger of being caught. No, Eloifa ; no, incom- 
parable maid ! when you are capable of hatred^ 
I may ccafe to love you. 

P. S. — Befetby two importunate rivals ! How 
I pity you ! for your own fake, haflen their 
difmifHon. 

LETTER 



I 
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L E T T E R^ LXXXV. 

FROM ELOISA. 

Have delivered into Mr. Orbe's hands a 
packet, which he has engaged to forward to 
M. Silvefter, from whom you will receive itj 
but I caution you, my dear friend, not to open 
it till you retire into your own chamber, and 
are quite alone. You will find in this packet a 
fmall trinket for your particular ufe. 

It is a kind of charm which lovers gladly 
wear. The manner of ufing it is very whim- 
fical. It muft be contemplated for a quarter of 
an hour every morning, or until it foftens the 
fpe<Etator into a certain degree of tendernefs. It 
is then applied to the eyes, the mouth, and next 
to the heart 5 and it is generally cfteemed the beft 
prefcrvative againft the noxious air of a country 
infected with gallantry. They even attribute an 
electrical quality to thefc tallfmans, which is 
very fingular, but which adts only upon faithful 
lovers. They fay it communicates the impref- 
fion of kiffes from one to the other, though at 
the diftance of a hundred leagues. I do not pre- 
tend to warrant the fucccfs of this charm from 
experience ; only, this I know, it is your own 
fault if you do not put it to the proof. 

Calm your fears with regard to my two gaU 
lants, or pretenders, call them which you pleafe. 
They are gone: peace be with them! I (hall no 
longer hate them, (ixice they are out of my fight. 

LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 

TO ELOISA, 

ND fo, my Elolfa^ you infift on a de- 
fcription of thefe Parifian ladies? Vain 
girl ! but it is a homage due to your charms. 
Notwithftandingall youraffe6led jealoufy, your 
modefty, and your love, I have difcovered more 
Vanity than fear difguifed under this curiofity. 
Be it as it will, I (hall be juft; I may fafely 
fpeak the truth, but I fhould undertake the taflc 
with better fpirits if I had more to praife. Why 
are they not a hundred times more lovely ! 
Would they had fufEcient charms to refledl new 
excellence upon your*s by the com pari fon ! 

You complain of my filence : good heaven ! 
what could 1 have written ? When you have read 
this letter, you will perceive why I take plea- 
fure in fpeaking of your neighbours^ the Valefian 
ladies, and why I have hitherto negle<3^d to men- 
tion thofe of thi^ country : the firft continually 
remind me of you, my Eloifa j but the others — 
read, and you will know. Few people think of 
the French ladies as I do, if, indeed, I am not 
quite fingular in my opinion. Equity obliges me, 
therefore, to give you this hint, that you may 
fuppofe I delineate them, perhaps, not as they 
are in reality, but as they appear to me. Never- 
thelefs, if I am not juft in my defcription, I 
know you will cenfure me; and then will your 
injuftice be greater than mine, becaufe the fault 
is entirely yourowii. 

Let 
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Let us begin with their exterior qualities ; the 
greateft number of obfervers proceed no farther; 
fhould I follow their example, the women in 
this country would have great caufe to be'dif- 
fatisfied : they have an exterior character, as well 
as an exterior face ; and, as neither one or the 
other is much to their advantage, it would be 
unjuft to form our opinions of them from either. 
Their figure, for the moftpart, is only tolerable, 
and in general rather indiiFerent than pcrfeftj 
yet there arc exceptions. They are flender 
rather than well made, and therefore they gladly 
embrace the fafliioiis which difguife them moft j 
but I find, that in other countries the women 
are foolifh enough to imitate thefe fafliions, 
though contrived merely to hide defeds which 
they have not. 

Their air is eafy and natural, their manner 
free and unafFefted, becaufe they hate all re- 
ftraint ; but they have a certain *difmvoItura^ 
which, though it is not^entirely deftitute of 
grace, they frequently carry even to a degree 
of abfurdity. Their complexion is moderately 
fair, and they are commonly pale, which does 
not in the leaft add to their beauty. With re- 
gard to their necks, they are in the oppofite ex- 
treme to the Valefians. Confcious of this defedl 
they endeavour to fupply it by art j nor are they 
lefs fcrupulous of borrowing an artificial white- 
nefs. Though I have never feen thefe objects 
but at a diftance, they expofe fo much of them- 

felvcs 
f Freedom, eafe^ 
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felves, that they leave the fpedlators very little 
room for conjeflure. In this cafe, the ladies 
feem not to underftand their own intereft ; for 
if the face is but moderately handfome, the ima- 
gination heightens every concealed charm, and, 
according to the Gafcon philofopher, there is no 
appetite fo ftrong as that which was never fatis- 
fied, efpecially in this fenfe. 

Their features are not very regular, but they 
have fomething in their countenance which fup- 
plies the placcof beauty, and which is fometimes 
much more agreeable. Their eyes are quick 
and fparkling, yet they are neither penetrating 
nor fweet: they ftrive to animate them by the 
help of rouge^ but the expreffion they acquire by 
this means has more of anger in it than love; 
nature has given them fprightlinefsonly; and 
though they fometimes feem to follicit tender- 
ncfs they never promife a return*. 

They have acquired fo great a reputation for 
their judgement in drefs, that they are patterns 
to all Europe, Indeed, it is impoffible to adapt 
fuch abfurd fafhions with more tafle. They are, 
of all women, the leaft .under fubjedlion to their 
own modes. Fafliion governs in the provinces, 
but the Parifians govern fafliion, and every one 
of them is /killed in fuiting it to her own ad- 
vantage : the firft are ignorant and fervilepla- 
giarifts, who copy even orthographical errours ; 
the latter are like authours, who imitate with 

judgement 
• Speak for yourfelf, my dear philofophei', otheramay 
bave been more happy. A coquet only piomifes to every 
body what (he (houid rcfervc but for one. 
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judgement, and have abilities to corrc6l the mi- 
ftakes of their original. 

Their apparel is more uncommon than magni- 
ficent, more elegant than rich. The rapid 
fucceffion of their fafiiions renders them old and 
-obfoletc even from one year to another : that ' 
neatnefs which induces them to change theif 
drefs fo frequently, preferves them from much 
ridiculous magnificence ; they do not, however, 
^ fpend lefs money on that account, but their ex- 
penfes are, by this means, better conduced. 
They difFer greatly in this particular from tbe 
Italians ; inftead of fuperb trimmings and em- ' 
broidery, their clothes are always plain and new. 
Both fcxcs obferve the fame moderation and de- 
licacy, which is extre/nely plcafing : for my part, 
I like to fee a coat neither laced nor foiled. 
There is no nation in the world, except our own, 
where the people, efpecially the women, wear 
lefs gold and filver. The fame kind of fluffs arq 
worn by people of all ranks, fo that it would be 
difficult to diftinguiftj a duchefs from a citizen, 
jf.tFie firft had not fome marks of diftinftion 
which the other dares not imitate. But this 
feemstohave its inconveniences^ for whatever is 
the fafliion at court is immediately followed in 
the city, and you never fee in Paris, as in 
other countries, a beau or belle of thfe laft age, 
Neverthelefs, it is not here as in moft other 
places, where the people of the higheft rank, 
being alfo the richeft, the women of fafliion di- 
ftinguifli themfelves by a degree of luxury which 

cannot 
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cannot be equalled. Had the ladies of the court 
of France attempted this kind of diftinfiion, 
they would very foon have been eclipfed by the 
wives of the citizens. 

What then do you think was their refource ? 
why they took a much more efFeftual method^ 
and which required more abilities : they knew 
that the minds of the people were deeply im- 
prefled with a fenfe oJF baflifulnefs and mOdcfty. 
This fuggefted to them falhions not to be eafily 
imitated. They perceived that the pcople.could 
not endure the thoughts of rouge^ and that they 
obftinalely perfifted in calling it by the vulgar 
name of paint, and therefore they daubed their 
cheeks, not with paint, but with rouge \ for 
change but the name, and it is no longer the 
fame thing. They alfo perceived that a bare 
neck was fcandalous in the eyes of the publick, 
and for that reafon they chofe to enlarge the 
fcene. They faw — many things, which my 
Eloifa, young as fhe is, will never fee. In their 
manners they are governed exaftly by the fame 
principle. That charming diffidence which di- 
ftinguiflies and adorns the fcx^ they defpife as' 
ignoble and vile; they animate their aftions 
and difcourfe with a noble nffurance, and, I am 
confident, they would look any modeft man out 
of countenance. Thus they ceafe to be women, 
to avoid being confounded with the vulgar; they 
prefer their rank to their fcx, and imitate women 
of pleafure, that they thcmfelves may be above 
imitation* 

T know 
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I know not how far they may have carried 
/^«r imitation, but I am certain they have not 
fucceeded in their defign to prevent it in others. 
As torougSy and the fafliion of difplaying thofe 
charms which they ought to conceal^ they have 
made all the progrefs poffible. The ladies of 
the city had much rather renounce their na- 
tural complexion, and the charms they might 
borrow from the amorofo penfter* of their lovers, 
than preferve the appearance of what they are : 
and if this example has not prevailed among the 
lower fort of people, it is only becaufe they are 
afraid of being infulted by the populace i and thus 
are an infinite number of women kept within 
the. bounds of decency, by the fear of offending 
the delicacy of the mob. Their mafculine air, 
and dragoon-like deportment, is lefs ftriking be- 
caufe fo univerfal ; it is confpicuous only to ftran* 
gers. From one end of this metropolis to the 
other there is fcarc« a woman whofe appearance 
is notfufficiently bold todifconcert any man who 
has never been accuftomed to the like in his own 
country ; from this aftonifhment proceeds that 
aukward confufion which they attribute to all 
ftrangers, and which increafes the moment they 
open their lips. They have not the f wee t voice 
of their country-women; their accent is hoarfe, 
(harp, interrogative, imperious, jibing, and 
louder than that of a man. If in the tone of 
their voice they retain any thing feminine, it is 
entirely loft in the impertinence of their manner. 

They 
• Artrorous imagination. 
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They feem to enjoy thebafhful confufion of every 
foreigner; but it would probably give them lefs 
pleafurc, if they were acquainted with its triie 
caufe. 

Whether it be, that I, in particular, am pre- 
judiced in favour of beauty, or whether the 
power of beauty may hot univerfally influence 
the judgement, I know not j but the handfomeft 
women appear to me rather the moft decent m 
their drefs, and in general' behave with the 
greateft modcfty. They lofe nothing by this fe* 
ferve ; confcious of their advantages, they know . 
they have no need of borrowed allurements to 
attraft our admiration. It may be alfo, that im- 
prudence is more intolerably digufting when 
joined with uglinefs; for certainly I fhould 
much fooner be tempted to afFront an impcrti^ 
ncnt ugly woman, than to embrace her ; where- 
as, by modefty (he might excite even a tender 
companion, which is often a harbinger of love. 
But though it is generally remarked, that the 
prettieft women are the bed behaved*, yet .they 
are often fo extremely afFe£led, and are always 
fo evidently taken up with themfelves, that, in 
this country, there is little danger of being ex- 
pofed to that temptation which M. de Muralt 
fometimes experienced amongft the Engl ifti la- 
dies, of telling a woman (he was handfome, only 
for the pleafure of perfuading her to think fo. 

Neither the natural gaiety of the French, nor 
their love of Angularity, is the caufe of this ' 
^ freedom of converfation and behaviour for which 

thefe 
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thefe ladies are fo remarkable; but it is rather 
to be deduced from theirnianners, by which they 
areauthorifed to fpend all their time in the com- 
pany of men ; and hence it is, that the behaviour 
of each fex feems to be copied from the other. 

OurSwifs ladies, on the contrary, are fond of 
little female aflfemblies, in which they are ex- 
tremely focial and happy*; for, though they 
probably may not diflike the company of men, 
yet it is certain their prefence is fomeconilraint 
upon them. 

In Pari^ it is quite the reverfe ; the women are 
never cafy hpr fatisfied without the men. In 
moft companies the lady of the houfe is feea 
alone amidft a circle of gentlemen, and this i^ 
fo generally the cafe, that one cannot help won- 
dering how fuchan uneqcrsl^ropcrcion of men 
cap be every where afTembled. But Paris is full 
of aventuriersy priefts, and abbes, who fpend 
their whole lives in running from houfe to houfe. 
Thus the women learn to think, aft, and fpeak 
from the men, whilft thefe, in return, imbibe a 
certain degree of effeminacy; and this feems 
the only confequence of their trifling gallantry; 
however, they enjoy a fulfome adoration, in 
which their devotees do not think it worth while 
to preferve even the appearance of fincerity. 
No matter : - in the midft of her circle every 

woman 

• Things are changed fince that time. By many cir- 
cumftanccs one would Aippofc thefe letters to have been 
wriiten above twenty years ago ; but by their ftile^ and 
the inannrrs they defcribe, one would conclude them to be 
•f the laft century.^ 
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-woman is the fole objeft of attention, and that is 
fufficicnt. But if a fecond female enters the 
room, familiarity inftantly gives place to cere- 
mony, the high airs of quality arc affumed, 
the adoration becomes divided, and each con- 
tinues to be a fecret conftraint upon the other 
till the company breaks up. 

TheParifian ladies are fond of publick diver- 
fions ; that is, they are fond of fhowing them- 
felves in publick ; but the great difficulty, every 
time they go, is to find a female companion; for 
decorum will not allow one lady alone to appear 
in the boxes, even though attended by her huf- 
band, or by any other man. It is amazing, in 
this very focial country, how difficult it is to 
form thefe parties ; out of ten that are propofed 
nine generally mifcarry: they are projected by 
the defire of being feen, and are broken by the 
difagreeable neceffity for a fifler petticoat. I 
fliould imagine it an eafy matter for the ladies to 
abolifli this ridiculous cuflom. What reafon can 
there be why a woman fhould not be feen alone 
in publick? perhaps there being no reafon for 
ft, is the very caufe of its continuance. How- 
ever, upon the whole, it may be prudent topre- 
ferve decency where the abolition would be at- 
tended with' no great fatisfadion. What great 
matter would there be in the privilege of ap- 
pearing alone at the opera ? Is it not much better 
to refcrve this exclufive privilege for the private 
reception of onie's friends in one's own houfe ? 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be more certain, than that this 
>cuftom of being alone amidft fuch a number of 
men is produdlive of many fecret connexions : 
indeed, the world^is pretty well convinced of it, 
fin ce experience has proved the abfurdity of that 
maxim which told us, that by multiplying temp- 
tations we ihould defiroy them ; fo that they do 
not defend -ihis fa(h ion for its decency, butbe« 
caufe it is moft agreeable j which, by-the-by, 
I do not believe. How can any love exift where 
modefly is held in derifion ? and what pleafure 
can there be in a life which is at once deprived 
both of love and decency? but as the want of 
entertainment is the greatcft evil which thefe 
flaves to diffipation have to fear, the ladies are 
follicitousforamufemcnt rather than love; gal- 
lantry and attendance is all they require ; and 
provided their danglers are affiduous, they are 
very indifferent about the violence or fincerity 
of thtir gafSon, The words love and lover are 
entirely baniflied even from the moft private in- 
tercourfe of the {^xts^ and funic into oblivion 
with the darts zn^ flames of ancient romance. 

One would imagine that the whole order of 
natural fenfations was here reverfed. A girl is 
to have no feelings, paflions, or attachments ; 
that privilege is referved for the married 
women, and excludes no paramour except their 
hufbands. The mother had better have twenty 
lovers, than her daughter one. Adultery is con- 
fidered as no crime, and conveys no indecency 
in the idea : their romances, which are uni- 

verfally 
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verfally read for inftruflion, are full of it 5 and 
there appears nothing {hocking in its confe- 
quences, provided the lovers do not render them- 
felves contemptible by their fidelity. O Eioifa ! 
there are many women in this city who have 
defiled their marriage-bed a hundred times, yet 
would prefume, with the voice of impurity, to 
flander an union like our's, that is yet unfullied 
with infidelity. 

It ihould feem, that in Paris marriage is a 
different inftitution from what it is in other 
parts of the world : they call it a facrament, 
and yet it has not half the power of a common 
contract. It appears to be nothing more than a 
private agreement between twd perfons to live 
together, to bear the fame name, and acknow^ 
ledge the fame children ; but who, in other re- 
fpefls, have no authority one over the other. 
If at Paris a man ihould pretend to be ofFended 
with the ill conduct of his wife, he would be 
as generally defpifed, as if, in our country, he 
was to take no notice of her fcandalous beha- 
viour. Nor are the ladies on their parts lefs 
indulgent to their huibands; for I have not yet 
heard of an inftance of their being punifhed for 
having imitated the infidelity of their wives. 
In (hort, what other effedl can be expelled from 
an union in which their hearts were never con- 
fulted ? thofe who marry fortune or title feem 
to be under no perfonal obligation. 

Love, even love, has loft its privilege, and 
is no lefs degenerated than marriage. As man 

and 
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and wife may be looked upon as a bachelor 
and a maid, who live together for the fake of 
enjoying more liberty; fo are lovers a kind of 
people, who, with great indifference, meet for 
amufement, through cuftdm, or out of vanit3r« 
The heart is entirely unconcerned in thefe aU 
tachments, in which nothing more than certain 
external conveniences are ever confulted: i^, 
in (hort, to know each other, to dine toge* 
ther, now*and-then to exchange a few words, 
or, if poffible, even lefs than this. Anarffair 
of gallantry lafts bufa* little longer than a vifit, 
and confifts chiefly in a few genteeJ<:ohvcrfi« 
ttons, and three or four pretty letters, filled with 
defcrlptions, maxims, philofophy, and wit. As 
to experimental philofophy, it does not requite 
fo mtich myfteyry; they have Wlftly difcdvcred 
the folly of letting flip any 6pporftii1ity of gra- 
tification : whether it happens to be the lover 
or any other man, a man is a man, and why 
fbould a lady be more fcrupulous of being guilty 
of an infidelity to her lover than to her hufband ? 
After a certain age they may all be oohfidefed as 
the fame kind of puppets, nrade up by the fame 
fafhion-monger, and confequently tht firft that 
comes to hand is always the beft*- ' 

Knowing nothing of thefe matters *fr(!mi ex- 
perience, I can relate only what I have heard ; 
and indeed, the rep re fen tat ion is fo very extra- 
ordinary, that I have but an imperfeft ide&of 
what 1 hive been told. Thit which I chiefly 
comprehend is, that the gallant is generally re- 

Voi. IL F garded 
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garded as one of the family; that if the lady 
happens to be difTatlsfied with him, he is dif- 
mifled, or if he meets with a fervice more to 

. his inclination or. advantage, he takes his leave, 
and {he engages a frefh one. There are, I 
have been told, feme ladies fo capricious as 
even to take up with their own hufbands for a 

. while, conAdering them, at leaft, as a kind of 
male creature i but this whim feldom lafts long: 
as foon as it is paft, the good man is entirely 
difcarded, or, if he (hould happen to be obfli^ 
nate, why then fhe takes another, and keeps 
them both. 

But I could not help objeAing to the periba 
who gave me this ftrange account, how it was 
poffible, after this, to live among thefe difcarded 
lovers? ** Live amonjg 'them (fays hej) why 
they are entire ftrangers to her ever after; and 
if they fhould, by chance, take it into their 
heads to renew their amours, they would have 
to begin anew, and would iiardly be able to re- 
coiled their former acquaintance.'*— " I under- 
ftand you (faid I) but 1 have fome difficulty in 

. reconciling thefe extravagancies. I cannotcon« 
ceive, how it is poffible, after fuch a tender 
union, to fee each other without emotion ; how 
the heart can avoid palpitation, even at the 
name of a perfon once beloved 5 why they do 
not tremble when they meet." — "You make 
me laugh (fays he) with your tremblings; and 
fo you would have our ladies continually fainting 
away." 

Supprefs 
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Sup{)rcfs a part of this caricature rcprcfcnta- 
tion i place my Eloifa in oppofition to the reft, 
and remember thefmccrity of my heart — I have 
nothing more to add. 

However, I muft confcfs, that many of thefc 
difagreeable impreiTions are effaced by cuftom. 
Though the dark fide of their charader may 
firft: catch our attention, it is no reafon why we 
ihould be blind to their amiable qualities. The 
qharms of their understanding and good humour 
arenofmall addition to their perfonal accom- 
pli(hment8. Our firft repugnance overcome, 
frequently generates a contrary fcntiment. It is 
not juft to view the pidure only in its worft 
point of flght. 

The firft inconvcnicncy of great cities is, that 
mankind are generally difguifed, and that in fu- 
cicty they appear different from what they really 
are. This is particularly true in Paris with regard 
to the Udies, who derive from the obfcrvation 
of others the only exiftcnce abqut which they 
arc follicitous. When you meet a lady in pub- 
lick, inftead of feeing a Parifian, as you ima- 
gine, you behold only a phantom of the fa- 
fliion: her ftature, dimenfion,gait, Oiape, neck, 
colour, air, look, language, every thing is af- 
fumed ; fo that, if you were to fee her in her 
natural ftate, you would not know her to be 
the fame creature. But this univerfal maflc is 
greatly to her difadvantage ^ for nature's fubfti* 
tutes , are always inferior to herfelf : befides, ie 
is almoft impofliblc to conceal her entirely; in 
V z fpitc 
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fpite of us, fhe will now-aricl-then difcoverher* 
felfj and in feifing her with dexterity confifts 
the true art of pbfervationiv This is, indeed, no 
difficult matter in converfing with the women 
of this country ; for, if you take them off their 
grand theatre of reprefentation, an4 confider 
them attentively, you will fee them as they 
really are, and it is then poffible that your aver- 
iion may be changed intocfteem and friendflhip, 
I had an opportunity of verifying this remark 
laft week, on a party of pleafure^ to which^ 
along with fome other ftrangers, I was, abruptly 
enough, invited by a company of ladies, pro- 
bably with a defign to laugh at us without con- 
ftraint or interruption. The firft day the pro- 
jefl fucceeded to their wifli : they immediately 
began to dart their wit and pleafantry in fhow- 
crs, but as theif arrows were not retorted their 
quivers were foon empty. They then behaved 
with great decency, and finding thcmfelves un-. 
able to bring us to /^^/rftyle, they were obliged 
to conform to our's. Whether they were pleafed 
with it or not 1 am ignorant; however, the 
change was very agreeable to me, for I foon 
ibund that I ftood a better chance to profit by 
the converfation of thefe females than from the 
generality of men. Their wit now appeared fct 
great an ornament to their natural good fenfcj 
that I changed my opinion of the fex, and cbulrf 
not help lamenting, that fo many amiabk wo*- 
men fhould v^rant reafon^ only becaufe it is their 
hiuxu)ar to reject it. I perceived alfo that thefr 

natural 

5 
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natural graces began, infcnfibly to efface the ar- 
tificial airs of the city : for, without defign, 
our manner is generally influenced by the na« 
tureof our difcourfe : it is impoiTibic to intro* 
duce much coquettifli grimace in a rational con- 
verfation. They appeared much more hand- 
fome after they grew indifferent about it, and 
I perceived, that if they pleafed they need only 
throw off their affectation. Hence, I am apt 
to conclude, that Paris, the pretended feat of 
tafte, is of all places in the world that in which 
there is the leaft, fince all their methods oi 
pleafingare deftruftive of real beauty. 

Thus we continued together four or five days, 
fatisfied with each other^ and with ourfelvcb. 
Inftead of fatirifing Paris and its innumerable 
follies, we forgot both the city and its inhabit- 
ants. Our whole care was to promote the 
happinefsof our little foci-ty. We wanted no 
ill-natured wit or farcafm to excite our mirth j 
but our laughter, like your couftn's, was the ef« 
feft of good humour. 

I had yet another reafon to be confirmed in 
my good opinion of thefe females. * Frequently, 
in the very midft of our enjoyment, a pcrfon 
would come in abruptly, and whifper the lady 
of the houfe. She left the room, (hut herfelf 
up in her clofet, and continued writing a con- 
fiderable time. It was natural to fuppofe, that her 
heart was engaged in this correfpondence j and 
of this one of the company gave a hint, which, 
however, was not very gracioufly received : a 
F 3 proof 
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proof at leaft, that though fhe might poflibly have 
no lovers, flie was not without friends. But, 
judge of my furprife, v/hen I was informed that 
thcfe fuppofed Parifian fuitors were no other 
than the unhappy peafants of the parifli, who 
came in their diftrefs to implore the protec- 
tion of their lady; one being unjuftfy taxed, 
another enrolled in the militia, regardlefsof his 
age and family, a third groaning under a law- 
fuit with a powerful neighbour, a fourth ruined 
by a ftorm of hail was going to be dragged ^ 
to prifon. In ftiort, each had fome petition to 
make, each was patiently heard •, and the time 
we fuppofed to be fpent in an amorous corrc- 
fpondence was employed in writing letters in 
favour of thefe unhappy fufFerers. It is impof- 
fible to conceive how I was aftoniflied to find 
with what delight, and with how little oftqnta- 
tion, this young, this gay woman, performed 
thefe charitable offices of humanity. Were 
Ihe even ,an Elolfa, thought I, {he could not 
a£l otherwife! From that moment I continued 
to regard her with refpeft, and all her faults 
vani(hed. 

My enquiries had no fooner taken this turn, 
than I began to difcovcra'thoufand advantage- 
ous particulars in the very women who before 
appeared fo unfuppor table. Indeed, all 'ftran- 
gers are agreed, that, provided you exclude the 
faftionable topick, there is no country in the 
world whofe women have more knowledge, 
talk more fenfibly, with more judgement, and 



are 
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are more capable of giving advice. If from the 
Spaniih, Italian, or German ladies we fhould 
take the jargon of gallantry and wit, what would 
there remain of their converfation ! and you, 
my Eloifa, are not ignorant how it is in general 
withour country-women. But if, with a French- 
woman, a man has refolution to facrifice his 
pretenfions to gallantry, and to draw her out 
of that favourite fortrefs, (he will then make a 
virtue of neceffity, and arming herfelf with rea- 
fon, will fight manfully in the open field. With 
regard to their goodnefs of heart, I will not 
inftance their zeal to ferve their friends; for, 
as with the reft of mankind, that may partly 
proceed from felf-Iove. But though they gene- 
rally love nobody but themfelves, long habit 
will frequently produce in them the efFe£ts of a 
fincere friendfliip. Thofe who have conftancy 
enough to fupport an attachment of ten years, 
commonly continue it to the end of their lives^ 
and they will then love their old friends with 
more tendernefs, at Icaft with more fidelity than 
their new lovers. 

One common accufation againft the women 
of France is, that they do every thing, and con- 
fequently more evil than good j but it may be 
obferved in tlieir juftification, that in doing evil 
they are ftimulated by the men, and in doing 
good are aftuated by their own principles. This 
does not in any ways contradict what I faid be- 
fore, that the heart has no concern in the com- 
nierce between the two fexes ; for the gallantry 
F 4 of 
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of the French has given to the women an unU 
verfal power, which ftands in no need of ten- 
dernefs to fupport it. Every thing depends 
upon the ladies; all things are done by them^ 
or for them ; Olympus and Parnafllis, glory and 
fortune, are equally fubjeiS to their laws. Nei- 
ther books nor auchours have any other value or 
efteem than that which the ladies are pleafed 
to allow them. There is no appeal from their 
decree in matters of the niceft judgement or moft 
trivial tafte. Poetry, criticifm, hiftory, philo- 
fophy, are all calculated for the ladies, and even 
the Bible itfelf has lately been metamorphofed 
into a polite romance. In publick affairs, their 
influence arifes from their natural afcendancy over 
their hufbands, not becaufe they are their huf- 
bands, but becaufe they are men, and it would 
be monftrous for a ma^n to refufc any thing to a 
Jady, even thongh (he v^'ere his wife. 

Yet this authority implies neither attach- 
ment nor efteem, but merely politenefs and com- 
pliance with cuftom ; for it is as effential to 
French gallantry to defpife the women as to 
oblige them; and this contempt is taken as a 
proof that a man has feen enough of the world 
to know the fex. Whoever treats them with 
refpe6b is deemed a novice, a knight-errant, one 
who has known woman only in romances. They 
judge fo equitably of themfelves, that to honour 
them is to forfeit their efteem ; fo that the prin- 
cipal requiftte in a man of gallantry is fuper- 
lalive impertinence. 

Let 
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Let the ladies of this country pretexiid what 
they will, they are, in fpite of themfelves, ex- 
tremely good-natured. All men who are bur- 
thened with a multiplicity of affairs are dif&- 
cult of accefs, and without commiferation ; and 
in Paris, the centr? of bufinefs of one of the 
moft conitderable nations in Europe, the men 
of confequence are particularly obdurate: thofe, 
therefore, who have any thing to afk, naturally 
apply to the ladies, whofe ears are never fhut 
againft the unhappy: they confole and ferve 
them. In 4:he midft of all their frivolous difli- 
pation, they do not fcruple to fteal a few mo- 
ments from their pleafures, and devote them ta 
a£ls of benevolence; and though there may be 
feme women mean enough to make an infa- 
mous traffick of their fervices, there are hundreds, 
on the contrary, who are daily employed 
in. charitably affifting the diflrefied. How-- 
ever,, it nmft be confeflid, that they are fome- 
times fo indifcreet, as to ruin an unfortunate « 
man they happen not to know, in order to 
ferve their own friend. But how is it poffible 
to know every body in fo extenfive a country! 
or, how can more be expeftcd from good-nature 
deftitute of real virtue, whofe fublimeft eiFort 
is not fo much to do good, as to avoid evil? 
After all, it muft be. allowed that their inclina- 
tions are not naturally bad ; that they do a great 
deal of good-i that they do it from their hearts j 
that they alone prefervetbe remains of huma- 
nity, which is ftiil to be found in Paris; and 
F 5 that 
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that without them we fhould fee the men ava- 
ricious and infatiable, like wolves devouring each 
other. 

I fhould have remained ignorant of all this, if 
I hadnotconfulted theircomedies and romances, 
whofe authours are, perhaps, too apt to ftumble 
upon thofe foibles from which they themfelvcs 
are not exempt, rather than the virtues they hap- 
pen not topoffefs J who, inftead of encouraging 
their readers by praifing their real virtues, amufe 
themfelves with painting imaginary chara£lers 
too perfcft for imitation. 

Romances are, perhaps, the laft vehicle of in- 
ftruftion that can be adipiniftered to a corrupt 
people. It were to be wifhed that none were 
fufFered to prepare this medicine but men af 
hmieft principles and true fenfibility ; authours, 
whofe writings (hould beapiftureof their own 
hearts; who, inftead of fixing Virtue in tfhe hea^ 
vcns, beyond the reach of our nature, would, by 
fmoothing the way, infenfibly tempt us out of 
the gulf of vice. 

But to return to the Parifian ladies ; concern- 
ing whom I do not by any means agree iii the 
common opinion. They are univerfally allowed 
to have the moft enchanting addrefs, the moft 
feducing manner; to be the moft refined coquets, 
to poffefs the moft fublime gallantry, and the 
art of pleafing to a fuperlative degree. For 
my part, I think their addrefs fliocking, their 
coquettlfc airs difgufting, and their manner ex- 
tremely immodeft. 1 fliould imagine that the 

heart 
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heart would ihrink back at all their advances : 
and I can never be perfuaded, that they can for 
a fingle moment talk of love, without fliowing 
themfelves incapable of either feeling or infpirlng 
that tender paffion. . 

On the other hand, we find them reprefented 
as frivolous, artful, falfe, thoughtlefs, inconftant, 
talking well, but without reflexion or fentiment, 
and evaporating all their merit in idle chit-chat. 
But to me all this appears to be as external as 
their rouge or their hoop-petticoats. There arc 
a kind of fafhionable vices which are fuppofed 
neceiTary at Paris, but which are not incom- 
patible with fenfe, reafon, humanity, and good- 
nature. Thefe ladies are, in many cafes, more 
difcreet, and lefs given to tattling than thofeof 
any other country. They are better inflruQcd, 
and the things they are taught have flronger 
effeft upon their judgement. In Ihort, if I dif- 
like them for having disfigured the proper cha- 
raderifticks of their fex, I efteem them for thofe 
virtues in which they referable us; and my opi- 
nion is,_that they are better calculated to be men 
of merit, than amiable women. 

One word more, and I have done — If Eloifa 
had never been, if my heart had been capable 
of any other attachment than that for which it 
was created, I ihould never have taken a wife or 
miftrefs in Paris; but fhould gladly havechofen 
a friend, and fuch a treafure might poiSbly have 
confoled me for the want of the others*. 

. F6 LETTER 

* I (hall not gwe my opinion of this letter; but I doubt 

much^ whether a judgement which allows them the qua* 
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LETTER LXXXVir. 

TO £ LOIS A. 

INCE the receipt of your letter I have-, 
been daily with Mr. Sylvefter, to fee after . 
the packet you mentioned : but my impatience 
has been feven times difappoin ted. Atlength, 
however, on the eight time of going, I re- 
ceived it; and it was no fooner put into my 
hands, than, without ftaying to pay the poftage, 
even without afking what it came to, or fpealc- 
ing a word to any body, I ran with it out of 
doors J and as if I had been out of my fenfes, 
pafled by the door of my lodgings, though it 
flood open before me, and traverfed a number 
of ftrepts that I knew nothing of, till in about 
half an hour I fouad nryfelf at the farther end of 
Paris. I was then obliged to take a hackney- 
coach, in order to get the more fpeedily home, 
which is the firft time I have made ufe of thofe 
Conveniences in a morning; indeed, it is with 
regret I ufe- them even in an afternoon, to pay 
fome diftant vifitsj for my legs are good, and 
I Ihould be forry that any improvement in my 
circumftances fliould make me negleft the ufe of 
them. 

When I was feated in the coach, I was a 
good deal perplexed with my packet, as you 
had laid your injunftions on me to open it no 

where 
Itlies they derpife^ and denies them thofe which tluj value 
will be pleafing to tho French hdiet* 
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w^ierebutat home. Befides, I was. unwilling 
to be fubjeft Xo aiiy interruptioa while I was 
indulging myfelf in that exquifite fatisfa(Sion I 
ixnd in every thing that comes from you. I 
held it, therefore, with an impatience and cu- 
riofity which I could fcarce contain: e^idea-, 
vouring to difcover its contents through the 
covers, by preffing it every way with my hands j 
from the continual motions of which you 
would have thought tbe packet contained fire, 
and burned the ends of my fingers. Not but 
that from its fize, weight and the contents 
of your former letter, I had fome fufpicion; 
but then, how could I conceive you to have 
found either the opportunity or the artift? but 
what I then could ^ not conceive is one of the 
miracles of almighty love j the more it furpafiies 
my conception, the more it enchants my heart, 
and one of the greateft pleafures it gives me 
%rifes from my ignorance of the manner ia which 
you could effeft it. 

Arrived atlength at my lodgings, I flew to 
my chamber, locked the door, threWs myfelf, 
out of breath, into a chair, and with a tnem-*- 
bling hand broke open the feal. It Was then; 
Eloifa, I felt the firft effeft of this powerful 
talifman. The palpitations of my heart increafed 
at every paper I unfolded 5 till coming ta the 
laft, I was forced to ftop and take breath a mo- 
ment before I could open it. It is open-*— -my 
fuggeftions are true— — it is fo— ^^^it is the 
portrait of Eloifa% ■ O, my Jove ! j^tw: di- 

vine 
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vine image is before me ! I gaze with rapture on 
your charms ! my lips, my heart, pay them the 

firft homage, my knees bend Again, my 

eyes are ravifted with your heavenly beauties. 
How immediate, how powerful is their magical 
efFeft! No, Eloifa, it requires not, as you pre^ 
tend, a quarter of an hour to make itfelf per* 
ceived ! a minute, an inftant fuffices, to draw 
from my breaft a thoufand ardent fighs, and to 
recall, with thy image, the rememberance of my 
paft happinefs. Ah ! why is the rapture of hav- 
ing fuch atreafure in pofleffion allayed with fo 
much bitternefs i how lively is the reprcfentation 
it gives me of days that are no more ! I gaze on 
the portrait, I think I fee Eloifa, and enjoy in 
imagination thofe delightful moments, whofe re- 
memberance imbitters my prefent hours ; and 
which heaven in its anger beftowed oil me only 
to take them away. Alas ! the next inftant un- 
deceives me; the pangs of abfence throb withT 
increafed violence, after the agreeable delufion is 
vanilhed, and I am in the ftateof thofe miferable 
wretches, whofe tortures are remitted only to 
render them the more cruel. Heavens ! what 
flames have not my eager eyes darted on this un- 
expe£led objeil ! how has the fight of it roufed 
in me thofe impetuous emotions which ufed to be 
cfiefted by your prefence ? O, my Eloifa ! were 
it poffible for this talifman to zSeA your fenfes 

with the phrenfy and illufion of mine But 

why is it not poffible? why may not thofe im- 

preflions, which the ^ mind darts forth with fuch 

rapidity, 
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rapidity, reach as far as Eloifa i Ah, my charm* 
ing friend ! wherever you are, or however you 
are employed, at the time I am writing, at the 
time your .portrait receives the fame homage 
I pay to the idol of my foul, do you not per- 
ceive your charming face bedewed with tears i 
!Do you not fympathife with me in love and for- 
row ? Do you not feel the ardour of a lover's 
kifles on your lips, your cheeks, your breaft? 
Do ypu not glow all over with the flame im- 
parted from my burning lips ?— — Ha ! what's 

that ?-— '-^Somebody knocks 1 will hide my 

treafure— ^an i(npertinent breaks in upon me— 
aecurfed be the cruel intruder, for interrupting 
me in tranfports fo delightful ! may he never be 
capable of love— or may he be doomed to pine 
in abfence, like me I 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

"T T is to you, dear coufin, I am to give an 
A an account of the French opera: for although 
.. you have not mentioned it in your own letters, 
and Eloifa has kept your fecret in her's, I am not 
at a lofs to whom to attribute that piece of cu- 
riofity. I have been once to the opera to fatisfy 
myfelf, and twice to oblige you, but am in hopes 
this letter will be my excufe for going no more. 
If you command me, indeed, I can bear it again i 
I can fufFer, lean fleep there, for your fervicej 
^ 4 but 
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but to remain awake and attentive is abiblutelj 
impofSble. 

But, before I tell you what I think of this 
famous theatre, I will give you an account of 
what they fay of it here ; the opinion of the 
connoiiTeurs may perhaps redlify mine, where I 
happen to be miftakfen. The French opera 
palles at Par>s for the. moft pompous, the moil: 
delightful, the moft wonderful entertainment 
that was ever effe£ked by the united efforts of 
the human genius. It is faid to be the moft 
fuperb monument of the magnificence of Louis 
the Fourteenth. In fa£t, ev^ry one. is not fo 
much at. liberty, as you itiiagine, to give his 
opinitm on fo grave a fubjefk. Every thing may 
be made a point of difpute here, except mufick 
and the opera ; but with refpedl to thefc, it may 
be dangerous not to diffemble one's thoughts, 
as the French mufick is fupported by an inqul- 
fition no lefs arbitrary than fevere. Indeed, 
the firft leflbn which, ftrangers ,are taught, is, 
that foreigners univerfally allow that nothing in 
the whole world is fo fine as the opera at Paris. 
The truth is, difcreet people are filentupon this 
topick, becaufe they dare not laugh except in 
private. 

It muft be allowed, however, that they re- 
prefent at the opera, at a vaft expenfe, not only 
all the wonderful things of nature, but many 
others ftill more wonderful, and which nature 
never produced. For my part, I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Pope meant this theatre, where he 

faid. 
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faid, onemight fee gods, devils, monfters, kings, 
fhepherds, and fairies, all mixed together in one . 
fcene of confuflon. 

This aflemblage, fo magnificent and well 
conduced, is regarded by the fpedlators as if afll 
the things and charadlers exibited were real. 
On feeing the reprefentation of a heathen tem- 
ple, they arefeifed with a profound reverence; 
and, if the goddefs be tolerably pretty, half the . 
men in the pit are immediately pagans. 

Here the audience are not fo nice as at the 
French comedy. Thefe very fpettators, who 
could, not there confider the player as the cha- 
racter he reprefented, cannot at the opera con- 
fider him any otherwife. It feems as if they 
were fhocked at a rational deception, and could 
give into nothing but what was grofsly abfurd j 
or perhaps they can more eafily conceive players 
to be gods than heroes. Jupiter being of another 
nature, people may think of him as they pleafe j 
but Cato was a man, and how few men are 
there, who, to judge for themfelves, have 
any reafon to think fuch a man as Cato ever 
exifted. 

This opera is not compofed,^, therefore, as in 
other places, of a company of mercenaries^ 
*hired to furnifh out an entertainment for the 
publick. It is true, they are paid by the 
publick, and it is their bufinefs to attend the 
opera : but the nature of it is quite changed by 
its becoming a royal academy of mufick ; a fort 
of fovcreign tribunal that judges without appeal 

in 
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in Its own caufe, and is not very remarkable 
for juftice and integrity. Thus, you fee how 
much in fome countries the effence of things de- 
pends on mere words, and how a refpedable 
title may. do honour to that which leaftde* 
ferves it. 

The members of this illuftrious aCademy are 
not degraded by their profefBon : in revenge, 
however, they are excommunicated, which, is 
direflly contrary to the cuftom of all other coun- 
tries : but, perhaps, having had their choice, 
they had rather live honourably and be damned, 
than, as plebeians, go vulgarly to heaven. I 
have feen a modern chevalier on the French thea- 
tre, as proud of the profeffion of a pl&yer, as 
the unfortunate Laberius was formerly mortified 
at it, although the latter was forced ,into it 
by the con^mands of Caefar, and recited only 
his own works*. But then our degraded an- 
cient 

• Obliged by the tyrant to appear on the ftage,. he la- 
mented his dilgrace in fome very afFc6ling verles, which 
juftJy irritated every honeft mind againft Caefar. After 
halving ti*ved {(%\d\\t)Jixty years ^itb honour j I left my 
boufi this morningy a Roman knight ^ but Jball return to it 
this evening an infamous fl age player, Alas ! I ha^veliu'ed 
a day too long, O fortune! if it njoas my lot to he thus once 
difgracedy tvhy didycu not force me hither ivhile youth and 
fuigour had left me at leaft an agreeable perfon : but notw, 
tvhat a nvretcbed objeSl do Iprefent to the infults ofthepeo' 
pie of Rome ? a feeble voice, a fweak body, a mere corpfe, an 
animated fkeletgn, 'which has nothing left ofmebut?ny name* 
Tlie entire prologue which he fpoke on this occalion, the 

injuftice 
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cient could not afterward* take his place in the 
Circus among the Roman knights ; whilft the 
modern one found his every day at the French 
comedy, among the firft nobility in the kingdom. 
And I will venture to fay, never did they talk at 
Rome with fo much refped of the majefty of the 
Roman people, as they do at Paris of the majefty 
of the opera. 

This is what I have gathered chiefly from 
converfation about this fplendid entertainment: 
I will now relate to you what I have feen of it 
myfelf. 

Imagine to yourfelf the infide of a large box, 
about fifteen feet wide, and long in proportion : 
this box is the ftage; on each fide are placed 
flcreens, at different diftances, on which the ob- 
jefts of the fcene are coarfely painted. Be- 
yond this is a great curtain, bedaubed in the 
fame manner; which extends from one fide to 
the other, and is generally cut through, to re- 
prefent caves in the earth, and openings in the 
heavens, as the perfpedlive requires. So that, 
if any.perfon, in walking behind the fcenes^ 
fhould happen to brufti againfl the curtain, he 
might caufe an earthquake fo violent as to (hake 

— — our 
injufticedone him by Caefar, who was picqedat the noble 
freedom with which he avenged his offended honour, ihe 
, affront he received at the Circiis,^the meannefs of C icero 
in upbraiding him, with the in^ijcnious and fatirical reply 
of Laberius, are all prcferved by Aulus Gellius, and 
compofe, in my opinion, the moft curious and interefting 
piece in his whole colletSlion j which is, for the moft 
P*^t, a very infipid one. 
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—— our fides with laughing. The (kies afre re- 
prefented by a parcel of bluifli rags, Tiuiig up 
with lines and poles, like wet linen at th@ 
waflier-woman's. The fun, for he is repre- 
fented here fometimes, is a large candle in a 
lantern. The chariots of the gods and god- 
defies are made of four bits of wood, nailed 
together in the form of a fquare, and hung 
up by a- ftrong cord, like a fwing : acrofs th<5 
middle is fattened a bpard, on which the deity 
fits a-ftraddle; and in the front of it hangs 
a piece of coarfe canvafs, bedaubed with paint, 
to rcprcfent the clouds that attend on this mag- 
nificent car. The bottom of this machine is 
illuminated by two or three (linking, unfnufted 
candles, which as often as the celeftial perfonage 
buftles about and (hakes his fwing, fmoke 
him delicioufly with incenfe worthy fuch a 
divinity. 

As thefe cHariots are the moft confiderable 
machines of the opera, you may judge by them 
of the reft. A troubled fea is made of long 
rollers covered with canvafs or blue paper, laid 
parallel, and turned by the dirty underftrappers 
of the theatre. Their thunder is a heavy cart, 
which rumbles over the floor, and is not the 
leaft afFeding inftrument of their agreeable mu- 
fick. The flafhes of lightening are made by 
throwing powdered refin into the flame of a 
link; and the falling thunderbolt is a cracker at 
the ej>d of a fquib. 

The 
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The ftage is provided with little fquare trap* 
doors 5 which, opening on occafion, give notice 
that the infernal daemons are coming out of the 
cellar. And when they are to be carried up into 
the air, they fubftitute dexteroufly in their room 
little devils of brown canvafs ftufftd with ftraw, 
or fometimes real chimney-fweepers, who are 
drawn up by ropes, and ride triumphant through 
the air, till they majeftically enter the clouds, 
and are loft among the dirty rags I mentioned. 
But what is really tragical is, that when the 
tackle is not well managed, ot the ropes happen 
to break, down come infernal fpirits and im- 
mortal gods together, and break their limbs, and 
fometimes their necks* To all this I fhall add 
their monfters ; which certainly make fome 
fcen^s very pathetick, fuch as their dragons^ 
lizards, tortoifesj crocodiles, and great toads, all 
Which' ftalk or crawl about the ftage with a 
threatening air, and put one in mind of the temp- 
tation of St. Anthony; every one of thefe figures 
being animated by a looby of a S^avoyard, who has 
not even fenfe enough to play the brute. 

Thus you fee, coufin, in. what confifts'ina 
great degree,* the fplefidid furnitifre of the opera:; 
at leaft, thus much' I coifld 'bbferVe from the 
pit, with the hel^ of my ^lafs; for you muft 
not imagine thefe ex ped^enf^ are much hid, or 
produce any .great illufioh ': I only tell yot here 
what I faw, and what every. other unprejudiced 
fpedator njig^^yejfeen as well »«► myfelf. I 
•Was iboUl, •ne.YfOFilhdtfis^ ihi»(^j^{>{X)4iigH»Uifequan<<- 
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tityof machinery is employed to efFedl all thefe 
motions, and was feveral times offered a fight of 
it ; but I was never curious to fee in what man- 
ner extraordinary efforts were made to produce 
infignificant effedts. 

The number of people engaged in the fervice 
of the opera is Inconceivable. The orcheftra 
and chorus together confifls of near an hundred 
perfons : there is a multitude of dancers, every 
part being doubly and trebly fupplied^; that is 
to fay, there is alwaysoneortwo inferior aflors 
ready to take the place of the principal, and who 
are paid for doing nothing, till the principal 
is pleafed to do nothing in his turn, and which 
is feldom long before it happens. After a few 
rcprefentations, their chief a<Slors, who are per- 
fonages of great confequence, honour the pub- 
lick no more with their prefence in that piece,, 
but give up their parts to their fubftitutes, 
or to the fubftitutes of thofe fubftitutes. They 
receive always the fame money at the door j but 
the fpedator docs not always meet with the 
fame entertainment. Every one takes a ticket, 
as he does in the lottery, without knowing 
what will be his prize; but, be it what it will, no 
body dares complain ; for you are to know, that 
the honourable members of this academy owe 
the publick no manner of refpeft; it is the pub* 
lick which owes it to them. 

I will 

* They know nothing of this in Italy } the publick 

would not fuflTer it, and thus the entertainment is fubjeft 

to ItSk expenfe t it would coft too much to be thus ill 

fcmd. 
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I will fay nothing to you of their mufick, be-- 
<:aufe you are acquainted with it. But you can 
have no idea of the frightful cries and hideous 
bellowings with which the theatre refounds du- 
ring the reprefentation. The ailrefles, throw- 
ing themfelves into convulfions as it were, rend 
their lungs with fqueaking : in the mean time, 
with their fifts clenched againft t^heir ftomachs, 
• their heads thrown back, their faces red, their 
veins fwelled, and their breafts heaving, one 
knows not which is moft difagreeably affeded, 
the eye or the ear. Their actions make thofe 
fufferasmuch who fee them, as their £nging does 
thofe who hear them; and yet what is incon- 
ceivable is, that thefe bowlings are al moft the 
only thing the audience applaud. By the clap- 
•pingof their hands, one would imagine them a 
parcel of deaf people, delighted to be able to hear 
the voice now- and -then ftraihed to the higheft 
. pitch, and^hat they ftrov^ to qncouragc the aft- 
. ors jto repeat their efforts. For my part, I am 
.perfua.de(l that they applaud the fqueaking of an 
adlrefs at the opera, for the fame reafon as they 
do the tricks of a tumbler or pofture-mafter at 
the fair : it is difpleafing and painful to. fee them; 
one is in pain while they laft ; buf we are fo glad 
to fee all pafs off without any accident, that we 
willingly give them applaufe. 

Think how well this manner, of finging is 
adapted to exprefs all the foft and tender writiiigs 
of Quinault. Imagine the Mufes, Love^ ai^i^ 
Graces, imagine V^nus herfelf, exprcffing her 

fentiments 
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fentitoents in this ddicate manner, and judge 
of the effefts*. As to their devils^ let us leave 
their mufick to fomething infernal enough to 
fuit it. As alio that of their magicians J con- 
jurers, and witches; all. which, however, meets 
with the greateft applaufe at the Frencti opera. 
To thefe ravilhing founds, as harmonious sis 
fweet, we may very defer vedly join thofeof theof- 
cheftra* Conceive to yourfelf a continual clafh-> 
ing of jarring inftruments, attended with the 
, drawling and perpetual groans of the bafs, a noife 
.the.pxoft doleful and infupportable that I ever 
. ikeard in my life^. and which I could never bear 
.a quarter of an hour together, without being 
.fpifed with a violent hcad-ach. All this forms 
a fpeeies of pfalmody, which has commonly nei'- 
ther time nor tune. But when, by accidem, they 
hit on an air a little lively^ th^ feet of the audience 
.«re immediately in motion, and the whole houfe 
thunders with their clattering. The pit in par- 
ticular, with much pains ^nd a great noife, al- 
ways imitate. a certain performer in the orchef^- 
Cfa*. Delighted to perceive for a moment 
jfhaft cadence which they fo feldom feel, they 
ft^ain their ears, voice, hands, feet, and in fliof t 
'ttoeir whole body, ttr' keep that time which Js 
scvery moment ready to'efcape them. Inftead of 
this the Italians and Germans, who are more 
«afily *ffeAed with the meafures df their mufxck, 
-fmrfee them without any eflToftj and have never 
' «fty oecafioa to beat time: at leaft> Kegtanino 

has 
• LiBucheron^ 
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1i;as often told me, that at the opera in Italy^ 
where the tnufick is fo afFe£ling and lively, you 
will never fee, or hear, in theorcheftra or among 
the fpe£iators, the leaft motion of either hands 
or feet. But in this country every thing fervc* 
to prove the dulnefs of their mufical organs ; their 
voices are harih and unpleafing, their tones af- 
fe£led and drawling, and their tranfitions hard 
and diflbnant : there is no cadence nor melody in 
their fongs; their martial iiiftruments, the fifes 
of the infantry, the trumpets of their cavalry, 
their horns, their hautboys, the ballad- fingers in 
the ftreets, and thefidlers in their publick-houfes, 
all have fomething fo horribly grating as to ihock 
the moft indelicate ear^. All talents are not 
beftowed on the fame men, and the French in 
general are of aU the people in Europe thofe of 
the leaft aptitude for mufick. Lord B— — pre- 
tends that the Englifli have as little ; but the dif- 
ference is, that they know it, and Care nothing 
about the matter, whereas the French give up a 
thoufand juft pretentions, and will fubmit to be . 
cenfured in any other point whatever, fooner than 
admit they are not the firft muficians in the 
world. There are even people at Paris who look 
upon the cultivation of mufick as the contern of 
the ftate, perhaps becaufe the improvement of 
Timotheus's lyre was fo at Sparta, However 
this be, the opera here may, for aught I know. 
Vol. II. G be 

• The light air» of the French mufick have not been 
inaptly compared to a cow's courant, or the hobblings 
•fafatgoofc attempiing tofljr. 
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be a good polithcal inftitutlon, in that k pteafti 
fyerfons of tafte 90 better. But to Feturn ta mj 
ckfcription— 

The halletSy which ai% the moft brilliant parts 
of the opera, coijfidered of themfelves, s^ord ' 
a pleafingentertainmetit, a;s they are magniitce«U 
end truely theatrtc«l ; btit^ as they enter into the 
^ompofiticMi of tbepie^i it is in that light wef 
«iuft confidcr theift* 

You remember the operas of Qianault; yo^ 
khow in what manner the diveriions are then 
introduced; it is much the fame, or rather worfe^ 
with his fucce4brs« In every a£t, thea6lion of 
the piece is. ffaopped (hort, j.uft at the moft iatereii:- 
ing period, by aainterlude which is reprefentod 
before the a£lor&, who are fea'ted on the ftagc) 
tibhliethe audience ia the pit are kept flanding) 
From thefe interruptions it frequenbiy happensi 
tbat the charaiSliers of the. piece are iquite for- 
gotten, and always that the fpeda tors are kept 
looking at adors, tha^ are looking at fomethinge 
eJfe* The faihion of thefe interludes is very fim4 
pie* If the prince is in a good humour, it par-* 
takes of the gaiety of his difpofition, andi&a 
dancer if he i& difpleafed, it is contrived^ in order 
to bring him to temper again^ and it is a dancea 
1 know not whether it be the fa&ion at court ta 
make a ball for the entertainment of the king 
when he is out of humour; but this I knowy 
Ivith refpeft to our opera kings, that one cannot 
fufficiently admire their ftoical £rmnefs and phi^ 
lofophy^ in fitting fo tranquil to fee comick 

dance9 
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tla^cesaod attend to longs, while the fate Of theit 
kingdoms, crowns, and lives is foaietimes de- 
termined behind the fcenes. But they have be« 
fides many other occafions for the introduction 
of dances ; the moft folemn aC^ixms of human 
life arq here performed in a dance. The parfons 
dance, the foldiers dance, the gods dance, thd 
devils dance,, the mourners dance at their fune<^ 
Tals, and in fhort all tiieir cbaraders dance upon 
all occafions. 

Dancing is thus the fourth of the fine arts 
employed in theconftitution of the lyrick drama : 
the other three are arts of imitation; but what 
is imitated in dancing ? nothing.— It is therefore 
ibroign to the purpofe-, for what bufinefs is there 
for minuets or rigadoons in a tragedy i Nay, I 
will venture to fay, dancing would be equally 
abfurd in fuch compofitions, though fomething 
was imitated by it: for of all thedramatick uni-^ 
ties, the moft indifpenfable is that of language or 
expreffion ; and an opera made up partly of fing* 
iog, partly of dancing, is even more ridiculous 
than that in which they Cng half French half 
lulian. 

Not content to introduce dancing as an cflen- 
tial part of the compofxtion, they even attempt 
to make it the principal, having operas, which 
they call balUtSy znd which fo badly anfwer their 
title, that-dancing is no lefs out of chara^flcr in 
them than in all the reft. Moft of thefc ballets 
confifl of as many d iffercnt fubjefts as afts ; which 
fubjciJks are conneflcd together by certain meta- 
Ci 2 phyfical 
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phyfical relations, of whjch the fpeftator would 
never form the leaft fufpicion or conjedure, if 
the author did not tarke care to advife him of it 
in the prologue* The feafons, ages, fenfes', ele* 
ments are the fubjedl of a dance 5 but I ihould 
be glad to know what propriety there is in all 
this, or what ideas can by this means be conveyed 
to the mind of the fpe£lator ? Some of them 
again are purely allegorical, as the carnival^ tlie 
folly ^ and are the moil intolerable of all j becaufc, 
v/ith a good deal of wit and fineffe, they con- 
tain neither fentiment, defcriptipn, plot, bu* 
finefs, nor any thing that can -either intereft the 
•audience, fet off the mufick to advantage, 
flatter the paflians, or heighten the illufion. In 
ihefe pretended ballots the adion of the piece 
is performed in finging, the dancers continually 
finding occafion to break in upon the fingers^ 
though without meaning or defign* 

Therefultof all this, however, is, that thefe 
T>allets, being lefsinterefting than their tragedies, 
thefe interruptions are little remarked. Were 
the piece itfelf moreaffefting, the fpedator would 
be more offended ; but the one defed ferves t© 
hide the other, and, in order to prevent the fpec- 
tators being tired with the dalicing, the authours 
artfully contrive it fo that they may be more 
heartily tired with the piece itfelf. 

This would lead me infenfibly to make fome 
enquiries into the true compofition of the lyrick 
drama, but thefe would be too prolix to be^om- 
prifed in this letter ^ 1 have, therefore, wxitten a 

little 
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Uttle diflcrtationon that fubjeft, which you will 
find enclofed, and may communicate to Regia-r 
nino. I (hall only add, with refpeift to th€ 
French ope^d^, that thegreateft faultlobfervcd iiv 
it, is.a falie tafle for magnificence ;. whence they 
attempt to reprefent the marvellous, which, be-- 
ing.only the objeft of imagination, is intro- 
duced with as much propriety in an epick poem^ 
as it is ridiculoufty attempted on the ftage. I 
fhould hardly have believed, had not I feen it, 
that there could be found artifts weak enough to 
attempt an imitation of the chariot of the fun, 
or fpedators fo childifh as to go to fee it. Bru- 
yere could not conceive how fo fine a fight as the . 
opera could be tirefome. For my part, who am 
no Bruyere, I can conceive it very well; and 
will maintain, that to every man who has a true 
tafte for the fine arts, the French mufick, their 
dancing, and the marvellous of their fcenery 
put together, compofe the moft tirefome repre- 
ientation in the world. After all, perhaps, the 
French do not deferve a more perfe£l entertain- 
ment,, efpecially with refped to the performance : 
notbecaufe they want ability to judge of what 
is good, but becaufe the bad pleafes them better. 
For, as thoy * had rather cenfure than applaud, 
the pleafure of criticifing compenfates for every 
defeft, and they had gather laugh after they get 
home, than be pleafcd with the piece during the 
rcp.refentation. 
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LETTER LXXXrX. 

« 

FR0MXLDI8A* 

YES, I fee it well: Eloifa is ftill happy i»^ 
your love; tbe fame fire that once fparkled 
in your eyes glows throughout your laft letter^ 
and kindles all the ardour of mine. Yes, my 
friend, in vain doth fortune feparate us j let out: 
hearts prefs forward to each other, let us pre- 
ferve by fuch a communication their natural 
warmth againft the chijling coldnefs of abfence 
anddefpair; and let every thing that tends ta 
loofen the ties of our affcftions ferve only to 
draw them clofer, and bind them more faflr. 

You will fmile at my fimplicity, when I tell 
you, thatfince the receipt of your letter I havo^ 
experienced fomething of thofe charming effeds. 
therein mentioned j^ and that thejeftof the ta- 
lifman, although purely my own invention, is 
turned upon myfelf, and become ferious.. I am 
fdfed a hundred times a-day, when alone, with 
a fit of trembling, as if you were before me. I 
imagine you are gazing on my portrait, and am 
foolifh enough to feel, in conceit, the warmth 
of thofe embraces, the impreffion of thofe kiflcfe, 
you beftbw on it. Sweet illufion! charming; 
€ffe&$ of fancy ! the laft refource of the un- 
happy. Oh ! if it be poiBbie, be to us a pleaf- 
ing reality ! you arc yet fomething to thofe wha 
are deprived of real happinefs. 
As to the manner in which I obtained the por- 
' trait, it was indeed the contrivance of love; but, * 

beUeve 
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believe me, if mine could work miracles, it 
would not have made choice of this. I will let 
you into the fecret* We had here fome time ago 
9 miniature painter, on his return from Italy: 
he brought letters from Lord B ■ , who per- 
haps had fome view in fending him. Mr. Orbe 
embraced this opportunity to ha;ve a portrait of 
aiy coufin ; I was deiirous of one alfo. In re- 
turn, ifae and my mother would each have one 
of me, of which the painter at my rcqueft took 
fecretly a fecond copy. Without troubling my- 
fclf about the original, I chofe of the three that 
which I thought the moft perfeft likcnefs, with 
e deflgn tafend it you. I made but little fcru- 
pie, I own, of this piece of deceit; for, as to 
the likeiiefs of the portrait, a little more or lefs 
can make no great difference with my mother and 
coufin ; but the homage you might pay to any 
^ther refemblance than mine would be a kind of 
infidelity, by fo much the more dangerous, as 
my pi^ure might be handfomer than me ; and I 
wouM not, on aliy account, that you flibuld nou- 
riih a pafiion for charms I do not poflefs. With 
refpd£i to the drapery^ I could hiave liked tO have 
been not fo negligently drelTed j but I was not 
heard, and my father himfelf infifted on th^ pcM*" 
trait's being finiihed as it is, exeept the head-' 
drefs. However, nothing of the habit was takeh 
from mine, the painter having drcfltsd the pic- 
ture as he thought proper, and ornamented my 
perfon with the works of his own iniagination. 

G 4 LETTER 
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LETTER Xd 

TO ELOI S A. 

IMuft talk to you ftill, my dear Eloifa, of 
your portrait; -no longer, however, in that 
rapturous ftrain which the firft fight of it infpired j 
and with which you yourfelf were fo much af- 
fciSled; but, on the contrary, with the regret of 
a man deceived by falfc hopes, and whom no- 
thing can recompense for what he has loft. Your 
portrait, like yourfelf, is both graceful and beau- 
tiful ; it is alfo a tolerable likenefs, and is painted 
by the hand of a mafter ; but to be fatisfied with 
it I ought never to have known you. 

7 he firft fault I find in it is, that it refemble$ 
you, and yet is not yourfelf; that it has your 
likenefs, and is infenfible. In vain the painter 
thought to copy your features ; where is that 
fweetnefs of fentiment that enlivens them, and 
without which, regular and beautiful as they 
are, they are nothing? Your heart, Eloifa, no 
painting can imitate. This defeft, I own, fhould 
be attributed to the imperfedion of the art; but 
it is the fault of the artift not to have been exaft 
in every thing that depended on himfelf. He 
has, for inftance, brought the hair too forward 
on the temples, which gives the forehead a lefs 
agreeable and delicate air. He has alfo forgotten 
two or three little veins, feen though the tranf- 
parent flcin in winding branches of purple, re- 
fembling thofe of the Iris we once flood admiring 

ia 
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in the gardens of Clarens. The colouring of the 
cheeks is alfo too near the eyes, and is not fof- 
tened into^that glowing blufli of the rofe toward 
the lower part of the face which diftinguiQies 
the lovely original. One would take- it for an 
artificial rouge^ plaftercd on like the carminq of 
the French ladies. Nor is this defedt a fmall one, 
as it makes the eyes appear lefs foft, and its 
looks more bold. 

But, pray, what has he done with thofe dimples- 
wherein the little Cupids lurk at the corners of 
your mouth, and which in my fortunate days 
I ufed to ftifle with kiffes ? He has not given half 
their beauty to thefe charming lips. He has not 
given the mouth that agreeable ferious turni 
which, changing in an inftant 'into a fmile, ta- 
viihes the heart with inconceivable enchantment, 
and infpires it with an inftantaneous rapture 
which no words can exprefs. It is true, your 
portrait cannot pafs from the ferious to a fmile. 
This iSy alas ! the very thing of which I com- 
plain-. To paiat all your charms you fbould 
be drawn every inftant of your life. 

But to pafs over the injuftice the painter has 
done you, in overlooking your beauties, he has 
done you more in having omitted your defedis. 
He has left out that almpft imperceptible mole 
wider your right eye, as well as that on the right 
fide of your neck. He has not — heavens ! — was 
the mana ftatue— he has forgot the little fear 
under your lip ; he has made your hair and eye- 
brows of the fame colour i which they are not. 
G5 Your 
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Your eye-brows are niore upon the chcfout, and 
your hair rather of the afli colour* 
Bionda tefia^ occbi axarrig e bruno ciglh. 
Light hair, blue eyes, and eye- brows lovely brown- 
He has made the lower part of the faee ex- 
a£t]y oval ; not obfcrving the fmallliollow bc«^ 
tween your cheeks and chin, which makes their 
out-lines lefs regular and more agreeable. Thefe 
are the mod palpable defedls; but he hasomit-" 
ted fevcral others, for which I owe him no good 
will : for I am not only in love with- your beau- 
ties, but with Eloifa herfelf, juft as ihe is. If 
you would not be obliged for any charm to the 
pencil, I would not have you lofe by it the 
fmalleft defed ; my heart can never be zfft&td 
. by charms that are not your own. 

As to the drapery, I fhall take the more no- 
tice of it, as, whether in a defhabille or other- " 
wife, I have always feen you drefled with more 
tafte than you are in the portrait : the head dref^ 
is too large : you will fay it is compofed only 
of flowers: that is true; but there are too 
many. Don't you remember the ball, at which 
you were dreiTed like a country girl, and your 
coufin told me 1 danced like a philofopher f you 
had then no other head-drefs than your long 
trefies, turned up ^nd fattened at top with a 
golden bodkin, in the manner of the villagers 
of Bern. No, the fun glittering in all its ra* 
diance difplaysnot half that liiftre with which 
you then engaged the eyes and hearts of the 
beholders; and there is no one who iaw you 

that 
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that day, that can ever forget you during hb 
whole life. It is thus, my liloifa, your hearf 
ought to have been drefied. It is your charming^ 
hair thatihould adorn your face, and not thofa 
fprcading rofes. Tell my coufin, fori difcover 
her choice and direction, that the flowers with 
which ibe has thus covered and profaned your 
trefies are in no better tafte than thofe (be ga«^ 
thers in Jldonis, One might overlook them, did 
they fcrve as an ornament to beauty, but I canr 
not permit them to hide it. 

With refpe£l to the buft, it is Angular that 
a lover Ihould be more nice in this particular 
than a father; but, to fay the truth, I think you 
are tod carelefsly dreiled. The portrait of Eloifa- 
ihould be modefl as herfelf. Thefe hidden 
charms (hould be facred to love. You fay tber 
painter drew them from his imagination. I 
believe it i indeed, I believe it. Had be caught 
the leaft glimpfe of thine, his eyes would have 
gained on them for ever^ but his band would not 
have attempted to paint them : why was it 
neceiTary the rafh artift fhould form them in 
imagin^ion ? this was not only an ofFenfe againflf 
decency, but I will maintain it airo to be want 
of tafte* Yes, your countenance i« too modeft 
to fupport the diforder of your breaft f. it is plain 
tfiat one of thefe obje<^s ought to hinder the 
other from being feen : it is the privilege of love 
alone to fee both together, and when its glow- 
ing band uncovers the charms that modefty con* 

G 6 ceals, 
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ceals, the fweet confufion of your eyes fhow$ 

that you forget not that you expofe them. 

Such are the criticifms that a continual atten- 
tion has occafioned me to make on your por- 
trait ; in confequence of which I have focmed 
a defign to alter it, agreeably to my own tafte. 
I have communicated my intentions to an abler 
mafter, and from what he has already done, I 
hope to fee you foon more like yourfelf. For 
fear of fp'oiling the pidture, however, we try 
our alterations firft on a copy, which I have, 
made'him take; and make them in the ori- 
-ginal only when we are quite fure of their 
efFeft. Although I defign but indifferently, my 
artift cannot help admiring the fubtilty of my 
- obfervations ; but he does, not know that love, 
who diftates them, is a greater matter than he. 
I feeni to him alfo fometimes very whlmfical : he 
tells me I am the firft lover that ever chofe to hide 
objefts which others think cannot be too much 
expofed j and when I anfwer him, it is in order 
to have a full view of you, that I drefs you up . 
"with fo much care, he fl;ares at me, as if he 
thought me a fool. Ah ! my Eloifa, how 
much more afFefting would be your portrait, if 
I could but find out the means to difplay in it 
your mind as well as your face ; to paint at 
once your modefty and your charms ! what 
would not the latter gain by fuch an amend- 
ment ! at prefent, thofe only are feen which the 
painter imagined, -^and the ravifhed fpeSator 
thinks them fuch as they are. 1 know not what , 

iecret 
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fecret enchantment is about youj: perfon, but 
every thing that touches you feems to partake 
of its virtues : one need only perceive the henv 
of your garment to revere the wearer of it,. 
One perceives in your drefs how the veil of the 
graces affords a covering to the model of beau- 
ty ; and the tafte of your modeft apparel difplays 
to the- mind all thofe charms it conceals. 



o 



LETTER XCL 

TO ELOJSA, 

H ! Eloifa ! you whom once I could call 
mine, though now I profane your virtu- 
ous name ! my pen drops from my trembling 
hand; I blot-the paper with my tears; I can 
hardly trace the firft words of a letter, which 
.ought never to be written : alasj! I can neither 
fpeak nor be filent. Come, thou dear and re- 
fpeftable image of my love, come, purify and 
ftrcngthen a heart depreffed with fliame, and 
torn to pieces by remorfe. Support my rcfolu- 
tion that fails me, and give my contrition the 
power to avow the involuntary crime into which 
the abfence of EloiCa has plunged me. 

Oh! Eloifa ! how contemptible will you think 
me! and yet you cannot hold me in greater 
contempt than I do myfelf. Abjedl as I may 
feem in your eyes, I am yet a hundred times 
more fo in my own : for, in refle<9ing on my 
own demerits, what mortifies me moft, is to fee, 

to 
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to feel you ftill in my heart, in a place hence- 
forward fo little worthy of your image; and to 
think that the rememberanceof the trueft pleafures 
of love could not prevent me from falling into a 
fnare that had no lure, from being led into a 
crime that prefented no temptation. 

Such is the cxcefs of my confufion, that I 
am afraid, even in recurring to your clemency^ 
left the perufal of the lines in which I confefs 
my guilt fhould offend you. Let your purity 
and chaftrty forgive nit 2l recital which (hould 
have been fpared your^modefty, were it not the 
means to expiate, in fome degree, my infidelity, 
I know I am unworthy of your goodnefs j I am 
a mean, defpicable wretch, but I will not be 
an hypocrite, and deceive you, for I hacfrather 
you fhould deprive me of your love, and evea 
life itfelf, than to impofe on Eloifa for a mo- 
ment. Left I fhould be tempted, therefore, to 
feek excufes to palliate my crime, which will 
only render me the more criminal, I will confine 
myfelf to an exaft relation of what has happen- 
ed to me — a relation that fhall be as fincere as 
my repentance^ which is all I fhall fay in mjr 
defcnfe. 

I had commenced acquaintance with fome 
officers in the guards, and other young people 
among my countrymen, in whom I found a 
good innate difpofition, which I was forry to 
fee fpoiled by the imitation of I know not what 
falfe airs, which nature never defigoed for 
them. They laughed at me in their turn, for 

prefervlng 
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freferving in Paris the fimpHcity of our ancient 
Helvetian manners^ and> conftruing mynnax-i 
ims and behaviour into an indired cenfure of 
their's, refoived to make me a convert to their 
own praAiceSy at all hazards. 'After feveral 
attempts which did not fucceed, they made 
another too well concerted to fail of fuccefs* 
Yefterday morning they came to me» with a 
propotal to go with them to the lady of a certain 
colonel they mentioned ; who, from the report^ 
they were pleafed to fay, of my good fenfe^ 
had a mind to be acquainted with me. Fool 
enough to give into this idle ftory, I reprefented 
to them the propriety of firft making her a vi<* 
fit} but they laughed at my punctilios, telling 
me the franknefs of a Svi^ifs did not at all agree 
with fuch formality, and that fo much cere^ 
mony would only ferve to give her a bad opi- 
nion of me. At nine 6'clock then in the even- 
ing we waited on the lady. She came out to 
receive us on the ftair-cafe, through an excefs 
of civility which I had never feen pradifcd be- 
fore. Havingentered the apartment, I'obferved 
a fervant lighting up pieces of old wax candles 
over the chimney, and over all an air of pre- 
paration which did not at all pleafe me. The 
miftrefs of the houfe appeared handfome, though 
a little paft her prime: there were alfo feveral 
other, women with her much about the fame 
age and figure; their drefs, which was rich 
enough, had more of finery in it than tafte 5 but 
I have already obferved to you that this i^ not a 

furc 
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fure fign by which to judge of the condition of 
the women of this country ••—The firft compli- 
ments were made as ufual, xuftom teaching one! 
to cut them fliojrt, or to turn them into plea- 
fentry, before they grow tirefome. Something 
unufual, however, appeared as foon as our dif- 
courfe became general and ferious. I thought 
the ladies feemed to wear an air of reftraint, 
SIS if it were not familiar to them; and now, for 
the firft time fince I have been at Paris, i faw 
-women at a lofs to fupport a rational converfa- 
tion. To find an eafy topick, they brought up 
at length their family affairs, and as I knew 
none of them, I had little fliare in theconverfa- 
tion. Never before did I hear fo mutch talk of 
the colonel, and the colonel ; which not a little 
furprifed me, in the country where it is the cuf- 
tom to diftinguiib people rather by their names 
than by their profeffion, and in which almoft 
every man of rank in the army has befides fomc 
other title of diftindlion. 

The afFeftation of dignity foon gave way to 
a behaviour more natural to. them : they began 
to talk low, and, running infenfibly into an air 
of indecent familiawty, they laughed and whiC- 
pered every time they looked at me, while the 
lady of the. houfe alked me the fituation of my 
heart, with a certain boldnefsof manner not 
at all adapted to make a conqueft of it. The 
table was fpread, and that freedom which feems 
to make no diftinSion of perfons, but generally 
puts every one without defign in the proper 

place. 
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place, fully convinced mc what fort of com* 
pany I was in. But it was too late to recede: 
putting confidence, therefore, in my averfion,. 
I determined to apply that evening to obferva* 
tion, and to employ in theftudy of that order of 
women, the only opportunity I might ever have. 
Little, however, was the fruit of my attention r. 
I found them fo infenfible to their prefent fitua-- 
tion, fo void of apprehenfions for the future, 
and, excepting the tricks of their profcffion, fo 
ilupid in all refpeds, that the contempt inta 
which they, funk in my opinion foon effaced* 
the pity I firft entertained for them. In fpeak- 
ing even of pleafure itfelf, I faw they were in- 
capable of feeling it. They appeared rapacious 
after every thing that could gratify their avarice ;. 
and, excepting what regarded their intereft, I 
heard not a word drop from their lips that came 
from the heart. I was aftoniflied to think how 
men, not abandoned like themfelves, could 
fupport fo difguftful a fociety. It were, in my 
opinion, the moft cruel punifliment that could 
be inflidled, to oblige them to keep fuch com- 
pany. 

We fat a Idffg while at fuppcr, and the com- 
pany at length began to grow noify. For want 
of love, the wine went briflcly round, to iaflame 
the guefts; the difcourfe was not tender but 
immodeft, and the women ftrove, by the difor- 
der of their drefs, to excite thofe paflions which 
fliould have caufed that diforder. All this had 
a very different effedt upon me, and their en- 
deavours^ 
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^arours to fedwre me only heightetifcd my dif^ 
guft. Sweetmod^fty ! (faid I to myfelf) it ift 
thine to infpire the fuWi^cft rajjtunes love can 
bcftow ! how impotent are female charms wfren 
thou haft left them ! if the fex c)id but know 
thy power, what pains irould they rtot take ta 
pfefcrve thefe inviolate 5 If not for the fake of 
virtue, at leaft for their intereft ! But modtfty 
is not to be afltimed. There is not a more ridi- 
culous artifice in the world than that of the 
prude who afFefts it. Whata di^rence, thought 
J, is there between the impudence of thefe crea* 
tures,^ with their licentious exprefllons, and thd(W 
timid aftd tender looks, thofe cohVerfations fo 
foil of modefty, fo delicate, fo fentimental^ 
which — but I dare not finifli the fentence — I 
blufli at the comparifon — I reproach myfelfj^ 
as if it werecriminal, with the delightful remem- 
berance of her who purfues me wherever I go* 
But how fliall I now dare to think of her?— 
alas lit is impofSble to erafe your image from 
my heart ; let me then ftrive tp conceal it there^ 

Thenoife, thedifcourfe Iheard, together With 
the objedls tha^ prefented themfelves to my View, 
infenfibly inflamed me; my two neighbours plied 
me inceffantly with wine, I found my head con- 
fufed, and, though I drank all the while a good 
deal of water in my wine, I now took more 
water, and at length determined to drink w^teJ^ 
only. It was then I perceived the pretended 
water fet before me was white wine, and that I 
had drank it from the firft. I made no com- 
plaints 
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ph^AtSi a9 they m)uI4 only have fubjcAed me to^ 
xaillery, but gave over ^Irinking entirely. But it 
was too late, the mifcbief was already done, and: 
the intoxicating eSe&s of what I hod already 
drank foon deprived me of the little fenfe tba^ 
Remained. I was furpriftd, on recovering my 
fcnfes, to find myfelf in a retired clofet, locked 
in the embraces of one of thofe creatures I had 
fupped with, and in the fame infts^nt had the 
mortification to find myfelf as crin^inal^ I could 
poiEbly be. 

I have finifhed this horrible rdation. Would 
to heaven it might never more offend your eyes, 
nor torture my memory I O Eloifa ! it is from 
you I expe£l my doom : I demand, I deferve^ 
your fe verity* Whatever be my punifliment^ it 
vfill be lefs cruel than the rcmemberance of my 
^ime« 



LETTER XCIL 

THE ANSWER. 

YOU may be eafy as to the fear of having^ 
offended me. Your letter rather excited 
my grief than my a^nger. It is not me, it is your- 
felf you have ofFended^ by a debauch in which 
the heart had no (hare. I am at this» however^ 
but the more affli(S):ed> for I had much rather you 
ihould affront Eloifa than debafe yourfelf ; and 
the injury you have done to your own pcrfon is 
that only which I cannot forgive— To regard only 

the 
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the fault of which you accufe yourft'lf, yoa^re- 
xiot fo culpable as you imagine : I can reproach; 
you on that account only with imprudence. But* 
what I blame you for is of greater moment^ and; 
proceeds from a failing that has taken deeper root 
than you imagine, and which it is tlie part of a, 
friend to lay before you.. 

Your firft errour lies in having taken a wrong 
path, in which the farther you advance the 
more you- will go*aftray;. and L tremble to fee 
that, unlefs you tread back the fteps you have 
taken, you arc inevitably loft.. You have fuf- 
fered yourfelf to be led infcnfibly into the very 
fnares I dreaded. The more grofs and palpable^ 
allurements of vice I knew could not feduce you,, 
but the bad company you keep hath begun, bv 
deluding your reafon, to corrupt your morals,, 
and hath already made the firit effay of its maxima* 
on your behaviour^ 

You have told me nothing, it is true, in par- 
ticular, of the acquaintance you have made in 
Paris ^ but it is eafy to judge of your compa- 
nions by your letters, and of thofe who point 
out the objefts, by your manner of defcribing 
them. I have nbtconcealed frdm you how little 
fatisfied I have been with your remarks; you- 
have neverthelefs contin^ued them in the fame 
flile, which* has only increafed my difpleafure. 
In fiaft, one would rather take yourobfervations 
for the farcafms of fome petit-maitre, than for 
the animadverfions.of a philofopherj and it is 
hardly poiSble to believe them written by the^ 

fame 
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fame hand that wrote yow former letters. D6 
you think to ftudy mankind by the -Confined be- 
Jiaviour of a few focicties of finical prude and 
•other idlers i Do none of your remarks penetrate 
beyond the exterior and changeable varnifh which 
ought hardly to have engaged your attention? 
Was it worth while to colleft with fo much care 
thofe peculiarities of manners and decorum, 
-which ten years hence will no longer exiil; while 
the unalterable fprings of the human heart, the 
-confiant and fecret workings of the paffions, have 
efcaped your refearches ? Let us turn to your 
letter concerning women : in what have you in«- 
ftrufted me to know them ? You have given in- 
-deed a defcription of their drefs, which all the 
world might be as weH acquainted with; and 
'have made Tome malicious obfervations on the 
addrefs and behaviour of fome^ as alfo-of the 
irregularities of a few others, which you have 
unjuflly attributed to them all, as if no perfon of 
virtuous fentimcnts was to be found in Paris, and 
every woman flaunted about there in her chariot, 
and fat in the front boxes. Have you told me 
any thing that can throw real light upon their 
true character, taile, and maxims i and is it not 
ftrange, that indefcribing the women of a coUn- 
'try, a man of fenfe fhould omit what regards 
their domeftick concerns and education of their 
children*? The only circumflance in that letter 

chara£teriflick 

* And why flioitld he not omit it ? Have the women of 
thefe times any thing t^ do with. concerns of.thi•'kind^ 

What 
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* tihara^rift ick of its autbour is the apparent fatL&- 
fa&ion with which you commend the gctodneis 
t)f their satursd difpoittion, wllkb, I muft cqii«- 
fcis^ doth honour toyour's. And yet^ whiathaive 
you done tnbre iathat than barely juftice to the 
iox, in, general ? for In what coun^try are aot:gen^ 
tlenefs of manners atid compaffijbn for the d^- 
"S^eSfki the amiable qualities of the women ! 

What a difieretlce had there been in the pic^ 
'tiire^ if you had described Vfhzt you had feen^ 
father thani what you had heard ^ or^ at leaft, if 
you had only coniulted people of fenfe and foli- 
tlity on the occafion ? Was it for you, Who have 
taken fo much pains to tultivajte your genius, t6 
throw away -your time. "deliberately in the com- 
pany of apar<:el of ijrconiidefate y6u:ng feliovrs^^ 
who take pleafure in the focietyof perfonsof 
lui^tue and underftandio^^. not to imitate but onljr 
to ieduce and corrupt them f You lay a ftrefs 
ton the equality of age, with which you fliould 
have nothing to do, and forget that of fenfe and 
knowledge, which is more peculiarly eilentiaK 
In fpite of your violent paffions, you are certainly 
the moft pliable man in the world; and, notr 
withftanding the ripenefs of your j udgement, per- 
mit yourfelf to be condu<Sled fo implicitly by 
thofe you converfe with, that you cannot keep 

company 

What iwouldliecome of \is and the ftatc) What would be- 
come of our celebrated authours, otir illuftrtons acade* 
miciansy if the ladies (hould ^ive i)p the direflion of 
matters of literature and bufinei^, andupply themrelvef 
wly tQ the affiun of their family J^ 
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company With youDg people of your own age 

without condefcending to become a mere infaiit 
in their bands. Thus you.miftake in joiic choice 
of proper companions^ and debafe yourfelf in 
tiot fixing upon fuch as have more anderftaading 
than yourfelf. 

. I do not reproach you with having been Inad- 
vertently taken into a difhoneft houfe ; but v^ith 
iiavhig been condufled thither by a party of 
young officers, who ought never to haVe known 
you i or at leaft whom you fhould never have 
permitted to dire£l your amufements. With re- 
/pe£l to your projeft of making tbciti converts 
to your own principles) I difcover in it more 
xeal than prudence ) if you are of tqo ferious a 
turn to be their companion, you are too young 
to be their tutor, and you oUght A6t to think of 
reforming others till there is nothing left to re- 
form in yourfelf. 

The next fault, which is of more moment and 
lefs pardonable, is to have pafTed voluntarily the 
evening in a place fo unworthy of you, ana not 
to have left the houfe the moment you knew 
what it was. Your excufes on this head are 
mean and pitiful. You fay // was too lateio r^ 
'cfdcy as if any decorum were neceflary to be ob- 
ferved in fuch a place, or as if decorum ought 
ever to take place of virtue, and that it were 
ever too late to abftain from' doing evil. As to 
the fecurity you found in your arerfion to the 
manners of fuch a company, I wiU fay nothing 
Di it i the event has fltown you hOw well it wai 

founded^ 
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founded. Speak more freely to one who fo well 
Icnows how to read your heart ; fay you were 
^fhamed to leave your companions ; you were 
afraid they would laugh at you j a momentary 
liifs ftruck you with fear, and you had rather 
cxpofe yourfelf to the bittcrnefs of remorfc thaft 
the tartnefs of raillery. Do you know what a 
maxim you followed on this occadon ? that which 
lirft vitiates every innocent mind,' drowns the 
voice of confcience In publick clamour, and re- 
prefles the refolution of doing well by the fear 
of cenfure. Such a mind may overcome. temp- 
tations, and yet yield to the force of bad exam* 
j)les ; may blufli at being really modeft, and be- 
come impudent through baflifulnefs ; a falfe 
bafhfulnefs that is mor^ deftru£tive to a virtuous 
mind than bad inclinations. Look well thtn to 
the Tecurity of your^sj for, Whatever you may 
pretend, the fear of ridicule, which you affect to 
defpife, prevails over you, in fpite of yourfelf. 
You would fooner face a hundred dangers than 
one raillery, and never was feen fo much timi- 
dity united to fo intrepid a mind. 

Not to make a parade of precepts which you, 
"know better than I, I (hall content myfelf with 
propofing a method more eafy and fure, perhaps, 
than all the arguments of philofophy. This is, 
on fuch occafions, to make in thought a flight 
tranfpofition of circumftances, to anticipate a 
few minutes of time. If, at that unfortunate 
fupper, you had but fortified yourfelf againft a 
m©ment*s raillery, by the idea of the fiate of 

mind 
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tniftd you fliould be in as foon as you got into the 
ftreet : had you reprefented to youri'elf that in- 
ward contentmeat you would feel at having ef- 
caped the fnares laid for you, the confcioufnefs 
of>having avoided the danger, the pleafure it 
would give you to write me an account of it, 
that which lihould myfelfreceive in reading it: 
hadyou, I Tay, calied thefe circumftancestomlnd, 
is it to be fuppofed they would not have over- 
balanced the mortification of being laughed at for 
a moment ; a mortification you s^'ould never have 
dreaded, could you but have forefeen the confe-^ 
-quences? But what is this nwrtification, which 
gives confequence to the raillery of people for 
whom <sne hasnoe^eem ? This reflexion would 
infallibly have faved you, in return for a mo* 
ment's imaginary difgrace, much 'real and more 
durable fliame,-remorfe, and danger : it would 
have faved (fur wbyihould I diffemblel) your 
friend, your Eloifa, many tears. 

You determined, you tell me, to apply that 
evening to obfervation, W hat an employment I 
what obfervation ! I bluih for your excufes. 
Will you not alfo, when an opportunity offers, • 
have the fame curiofity to make obfervation on 
robbers in their dens ? And to fee the methods 
they take to feife their prey, and drip the un- 
happy paflengers that fall into their hands i Are 
you ignorant that there are objeds toodeteftable 
for a man of probity to look on, and that the 
indignation of virtue cannot fupport the fight of 
irice ? 

Vol. n. H The 
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The |>hiIoropher remarks indeed the publick 
: licentioufnefs which he cannot prevent) he fees 
it, and his countenance betrays the concern it 
gives him : but as to that of individuals, he ei- 
ther oppofesit, or turns away, his eyes from the 
fight, left he (hould give it a fan&ion by his pre« 
fence. May I not aflc befides' what neceffity 
there was to be eye-witiiefs of fuch fcenes, in 
.^order to judge of what paffed^ or th&converfation 
that was held there ? For my part, I can judge 
more eafily of the whole, from the intention and 
defign of fuch a fociety, than from the little you 
tell me of it ; and the idea of thofe pleafuresthat 
are to be found there, gives me a fufficient in^** 
ilght into the chara£ters of fuch as go tq feek 
them. 

I know not if your commodious fchemeof 
pbilofophy has already adopted the maxims, 
which, itisfaid, areeftabli(hed in large towns,- 
for the toleration of fuch places: but I hope, at 
leaftj youare not one of thofe whodebafe them- 
ieWxs fo much as to put them in pra&ice, under ' 
the pretext of I know not what chimerical 4ie<^ 
cei&ty, that is known only to men of debauched 
lives ^ as if the two fexes were in this refpeA 
of a diiferent conftitution; .and that, during 
abfeiice or celibacy, a ^virtuous man is^ under 
a xieceffity of indulging. himfelf in liberties which 
a£e denied to. a^modeftvwoman. But if tbid error 
does not lead^ you to /proftittttes^ J itn bfr&^d' it 
wili.continue talead youF imagiiYatibn aftray; 
Alas! if you are determined to- be defpicable, be 

fo 
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fo atlcaft witliout pretext : and add not the vie 
of lying to that of drunkennefs. All thofe pre- 
tended necelEties have no foundation in nature, 
feut in the voluntary depravation of the fenfes. 
Even the fond ill ufions of love are refined by a 
chafte mind, and* pollute it only when the heart 
-is firft depraved. On the contrary, chaftity is 
its own fupport j thedefires conftantly reprefled 
accuftom themfelves to rema:in at reft, and temp- 
tations are only multiplied by the habit of yield- 
ing to them. Friendihip has made ' me twice 
■overcome the reluftance I had to write on fuch 
a fubjedk, and this ihall be the laft timci for on * 
what plea can I hope to obtain thatinfluenceover 
you, which you have refufed to virtue, to love^ 
and to reafon ? 

But I return to the important point with which . 
I began this letter: atone-and'-twenty years of 
age you fent me from the Valais grave and 
judicious defcriptlons of men and things : ac 
twenty- five you write me ifrom Paris a pack of 
trlfling^ letters, wherein good fenfe is facrificed 
to a certain quaintnefs and pleafentry, very in- 
compatible with your charafter. I know not 
^ow you have managed ; but fince you have re* 
fided among people of refined talents, you r's ap« 
pear to be diminiflied'; you profited among* 
clowns, and have loft by the wits. This is not, 
however, the fault of the place you arc in, but 
of the acquaintance you have made : for nothing 
requires a greater judgement dian to make a pro- 
per choice in a mixture of the excellent and exe« 
H 1 crable. 
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crable. If you would fludy the world, keep 
company with men of fenfe, who have known 
it by long experience, and obfervations made at 
lelfure, not with giddy -headed boys, who fee 
only the fuperficies of things, and laugh at what 
they themfelves make iidiculous. Paris is full 
of fenfible men, accuftomed to reJflexion, and 
to whom every day reprefents a fertile field for 
obftrvation. You will never make me believe 
that fuch grave and ftudious perfons run about, 
as you do, from houfe to houfe, and from club 
to club, to divert the women and young fellows, 
and turn all philofophy into chit-chat. They 
have too much dignity thus todebafe their cha- 
raders, proftitute their talents, and give a fane- 
tion by their example to modes which they 
ought to corredl;. But, if even moft of them 
fhould, there are certainly many who do not, 
and it is thofe you ought to have chofen for com- 
panions. 

Is it not extraordinary that you fliould fall 
into the very fame error in your behaviour, 
which you blame in the- writings of the comick 
poets ? from :which you fay one would imagine 
Paris was peopled only by perfons of diftindlion. 
Thefe are your conftant theme, while thofe d/ 
your own rank efcape your notice j as if the 
ridiculous prejudices of nobility had not coft you 
fufficiently dear to -make' you "hate them* for 
ever J or thatyou thought you degraded; your- 
felf in keeping company with honeft'icitizens 
and tradefmen, the 4noft refpeftable order of 

-men. 
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men, perhaps, in the whole country. It is in 
vain you endeavour to cxcufe yourfelf, in that 
your acquaintance are thofe of Lord B : 

with the affiftance of thefe you might cafily 
h'ave made others of an inferiour rank. So many 
people are defirous to rife, that it is always eafy 
to defcend ; and by your own confeffion, the only 
way to come at the true manners of a nation is 
to ftudy the private life of the moft numerous 
order among them j for to confine your obfer- 
vations to thofe who only pcrfonate aiTumed 
charadcrs is only to obferve the adliens of a 
company of com*medians. 

I would have your curiofity exerted ftill far- 
ther. How comes it, that in fo opulent a city 
the poor people are fo miferable; while fuch 
extreme diflrefs is hardly ever experienced 
among us, where, on the other hand, we have 
no examples of immenfe wealth i This queftion 
is, in my opinion, well worth your afking 5 but 
it is not the people you converfe with that are 
torefolveit. It is in the fplendid apartments 
of the rich that the novice goes to learn the 
manners of the world ; but the man of fenfe and 
experience betakes himfelf to the cottages of 
the poor. Thefe are the places for the detedlion 
of thofe iniquitous pradices, that in polite circles 
are varni(bed over and hid beneath a fpecious 
ihow of words. It is here that the rich and 
powerful, by coming to the knowledge of the 
bafeft arts of oppreflion, feel for the unhappy 
what in publick they only aflFedl. If I may be- 
ll 3 licve 
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lieve our old officers, you wUl learn many things 
in the garrets of a fifth floor, which are buried 
in profound filcncc at the houhxn the fuburbs 
of St. Gcrmain^s : you will find that many fine 
talkers would be ftruck dumb, if'all thbfe they 
have made unhappy were prefent to contradi^ 
their boafted ptetenfions to humanity. 

I kf)ow the fight of mifery that excites only 
fruitlefs pity Is difagreeable; and that even the 
rich turn away their eyes From the unhappy ob- 
jedis to whom they refufe relief: but money 1$^^ 
not the only thing the unfortunate ftand in need 
oif; and they are but indolent in well-doing who 
can exert them felves only with their purfe in their 
hands. Confolation, advice^ concern,, friends,, 
proteftion, thefe are all fo many resources which 
compaffion p9ints out to thofe who are not xic]h, 
for relief of the indigent. The oppreflcd often 
fiand in need only of a tongue .to make knowA 
their complaints. They often want no more 
than a word they cannot fpeak, a reafon they 
are aihamed to give, to gain enterance at the 
door of a great roan. The intrepid counte- 
nance of difinterefted virtue may remove infi- 
nite obftacles, and the eloquenceof aman of pro-* 
bity makes even a tyrant tremble in the midftof 
his guards. 

If you would then a£t a$ a man, learn to de- 
fcend again. Humanity, like a pure falutary 
$ream, flows always downwards to its level;, 
fertilizing the humble vales, while it leaves dry 
thofe barren rocks,^ whofe threatening beads caft 

a fright- 
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« frightful fliade, or tumbling headlong down in* 
volve the plain in ruins. 

Thus, my friend,, may you make ufe of tht 
pa^ c^ndu£l, by drawing thence inftrudions for 
the future; and learn bow goodnefs of heart 
maybe of advaiitage to the underftanding : who- 
ever lives amoog people in office cannot be too 
eautious of the corruptible maxims they incul- 
.^ate; and.it is pnly the conftant exercife of 
their benevolence that can fecure the beft hearts 
from bbe contagion of ambition. Try this new 
kifld of fiudy ; it is more worthy of you than 
thofe you have hitherto adopted ; and, 4>eiteve 
'>nie, as the genius is impoverilbed in* proportion 
-as the mind(fs corropted, you will foonifind, on 
fthe contrary, bow much the pradttoe.of virtue 
elevates and invproves it: y>ou will experience 
"iiow much the inlereil .you take in the misfor- 
•tunes of others will ^ffiA you in tracing their 
fource, and will thereby learn to efcape the vices 
that produce them. 

I ought to take alL the freedom with you that 
•friend(btp authorifes in the critical fituation in 
which you at prefent appear, left a fecoad ftep 
towards debauchery fhould plunge you beyond 
recovery, and that before you have time to 
rccolle<a yourfelf. I cannot conceal from you, 
my friend, how much your ready and fincere 
confeffion has affcdled mej as I am fenfible how 
fnuch (hame and confufion it muft have coft you, 
and from thence how heavy this piece of ill- 
H 4 condudi: 
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conduct jnuft fit upon your heart; an involun- 
tary crime, however, is cafily forgiven and for- 
got. But, for the future, remember well that 
maxim, from which I Ihall never recede; be 
who is a fecond time deceived on thefe occaiions 
cannot be faid to have been deceived the firft. 

Adieu I my friend; be careful, I conjure you, 
of your health ; and be aflured I (hall not retain 
the leaft rememberance of a fault I have once for- 
given. 

P. S. — ^I have fecn in the hands of Mr, Orbe 
the copies of feveral of your letters Co Lord 
B«— — , which oblige me to retraft part of the 
cenfure I have paiTed on the matter and manner 
of yourobfervations. Thefe letters, I muft con- 
fefs, treat of important fubje£):s, and appear to 
be full of ferious and judicious reflexions. But 
hence it is evident, that you either treat my 
coufin and me difdainfully, or that you fet little 
value on our efteem, in fending us fuch trivial 
relations as might juftly forfeit" it, while you 
tranfmit fo much better to your friend, it is, in 
my opinion, doing little honour toyourinftruc- 
tibnsto think yourfcholars unworthy to admire 
your talents: for you ought to afFeft, at leaft, 
were it only through vanity, to think us capable* 
of it. 

I own political matters are not proper fubjefts 
for women: and my uncle has tired us with 
them fo heartily, that I can eafily conceive you 
were afraid of doing fo too. To fpeak freely 
alfo) thefe are not the topicks I prefer : their uti- 
lity 
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lity is too foreign to affeft me, and their argu- 
ments too fubtile to make any lading impreflion 
Bound to rcfpeft the government under which 
it is my fate to have been born, I give myfclf no 
trouble to enquire whether there arc any better. 
To what end (hould I be inftrufled in the know- 
ledge of government, who has fo little power 
to cftabli(h them f And why fhould I afflift my* 
felf with the confideration of evils too great for 
mc tb remedy, when I am furrounded with others 
that are in my power to rcdrefs I But, from my 
love to you, the intereft I fhould not take in the 
fubjed, I (hould take in the writer. I colIeA 
with a pleafmg admiration all the fruits of your 
genius ; and, proud of merit fo defervipg of my 
heart, I bcfeech of love only fo much wit as to 
make me relifh your*s. Refufe me not then the 
pleafure of knowing and admiring your works 
of merit. Will you mortify me fo much as to 
give me rcafon to think that, if heaven (hould 
ever unite us, you will not judge your companion 
worthy to know and adopt your fentimcnts i 



LETTER XCIII. 

FROM ELOISA. 

WE are undone I all is difcovered I your 
letters are gone I they were there laft 
night, and could have been tajcen away but to- 
day^ It is my mother : it can be nobody elfe* 
If my father (hould fee them, my life is in dan- 
ger. But why (hould he not fee them, if I mu(l 
H 5 renounce—* 
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renouncc-^Heavens ! my mother fends for mcr 
Whither fliall I Syi How fliall I fupport her pre- 
fencQ i O that I could hide myfelf in the centre 
of the earth! I tremble every limb, and am un- 
able to move one ftep — the fliame,^ the morti&-» 
cation, the killing reproaches — I have deferved 
it, I will fupport it alK But, oh ! the grief,, the 
tears of a weeping mother— O my hearty, how 
piercing ! — Ihe waits for me — 1 can ftay no 
longer — Ibe will know— I muft tell her all— . 
Rcgianino will be dffmifled. Write no more 
till you hear further — ^who knows if ever — ^yet 
I might — -what? deceive her !—— deceive my 
mother ! — ^alas I if our fafety lies in fupporting 
a /alfchood, farewell, we are indeed undone! 

•LETTER XCIV. 

FROM MRS. ORBC. 

OH r how you affli£l all thofe who love you f 
what tears have already been flied on your 
account in an unfortunate family, whofe tran- 
quillity has beendifturbed by you alone ! Dread 
to add to thefe tears by covering us with mourn- 
ing 5 trembje left the death of an afiifled parent 
{hould be the laft effedt of the poifon you have 
poured into the heart of her child, and that you* 
extravagant paffion will at length fill you with 
eternal remorfe. My friendfliip made me fup- 
port your folly, while it was capable* of being 
nouriflied by the ihadow of hope; but how can 
it allow a vain conftancy condemned by honour 
and reafon, and which, producing nothing but 

pain 
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. pain and misfortune, can only delerve the name 
of obftinacy ? 

You know in what manner the fecret of your 
paflion, fo long concealed from the fufpicion$ of 
my aunt^ has been difcovered by your letters. 
How feftfibly muft fuch a ftroke be felt by a ten- 
der and virtuous mother, lefs irritated againft 
you than againft herfelf ! She blames her bjind 
negligence, (he deplores her fatal delufion ; her 
deepeft affiidtion arifes from her having had too 
high an efteem for her daughter ; and her grief 
has filled Hloifa with a hundred times more for- 
row than all her reproaches. 

My poor coufin's diftrefs is not to be con- 
ceived. No idea can be formed of it without 
feeing her. Her heart feems ftifled with grief, 
and the violencejof the fenfations by which it is 
oppreffed gives an air of ftupidity more ter- 
rifying than the nioft piercing cries. She con- 
tinues night and day by her mother's bed, with 

. a mournful look, her eyes fixed on the floor, 
and profoundly filentj yet ferving her with 
greater a.ttention and vivacity than ever; then 
inftantly relapfing into a ftate of dejeSion, (hie 
appears to be no longer the fame perfbn. It is 
very evident, that the mother's illncfe fupports 
the fpirits of her daqghter ; and if an ardent de- 

. fire to ferve her did not give her ftrength, the 
extinguiihed luftreof her eyes, her palenefs, her 
extreme grief, make me apprehenfive (he would 
iland in great need of the afliftance (he beftows. 
My aunt like wife, perceives it j and I fee, from the 
earneftnefs with which (he recommends Eloifa^s 
H 6 health 
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health to my care, how her poor heart is agitated 
and how much reafon we have to hate you for 
difturbing fuch a pleafing union. 

This anxiety is ftill increafed by the care of 
hiding from a pai&onate father a dangerous fe- 
cret, which the mother, who trembles for the life 
of her daughter,' would conceal. She has refolvcd 
to obferve in his prefence their former familiarity; 
but if maternal tendernefs with pleafure takes 
advantage of this pretext, a daughter filled with 
confufion dares not yield her heart to careffcs 
which (he believes feigned, and which are the 
more painful, in propdftion as they would be 
engaging, could (he prefume to think them real- 
At the fond carefles of her father ihe looks to- 
wards her mother with an air fo tender, and (b 
humble, that fhe feems to fay : Ah ! why am 
1 not ftill worthy of your tendernefs ? 

In my frequent con verfetions with the Baronefs 
d'Etange I could eafily find by the mildnefs of her 
reprimands, and by the tone in which fhe fpoke 
of you, that Eloifa has endeavoured, to the ut- 
moft of her power, to calm her too juft indigna- 
tion, and that fhe has fpared no pains to juflify 
us both at her own expenfe. Even your letters, 
befide a violent paffion, contain a kind of excufe 
which has not efcaped her : fee reproaches you 
lefs for abufing her confidence, than fhe does her 
own weaknefs for putting it in your power. She 
has fuch an efleem for you, as to believe that no 
other man in your place would have made a bet- 
ter refiftancej and that your faults even fpring 
from virtue. She now, ihe fays, perceives the 

vanity 
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vanity of that boafted probity which does not 
fecure a perfon in love, who is in othef refpedls 
a worthy man, from the guilt of corrupting a 
virtuous girl, and without fcrupledifhonouring a 
whole family, to indulge a momentary madneis. 
But to what purpofe do we recur to what is 
paft? our prefentbufinefs is to conceal, under ar 
everlafting veil, this odious myfteryj to efface, 
if poffible, the leaft veftige of it, and to fecond 
the goodnefs of heaven, which has left no vifiblc 
proof of your foUy. The fecret is confined to 
fix fafe perfons. The repofe of all you have 
loved, the life of a mother reduced to defpair, 
the honour of a refped^able family, your own 
virtue, all thefe ftill depend on you, all thefe 
point out your duty : you may repair the evil 
you have done, you may render yourfelf worthy 
of Eloifa, and juftify her fault, by renouncing 
your pretenfions. If I am not deceived in my 
opinion of your heart, nothing but the greatnefs 
of fuch a facrifice can be equal to the love that 
renders it neceffary. Relying on the fublimity 
of your fentiments, I have promifed, in your 
name, every thing you ought to perfonn: dare 
to undeceive me, if I have prefumed too much 
on your merit, or be now what you ought to be. 
It is neceflary to facrifice either your miftrefs or 
your love, and to (how yourfelf the moft abjed,^ 
or the moft virtuous of mankind. 

This unfortunate mother rcfolved to write to 
you : (he even began the painful taflc. Oh I 
what ftabs would her bitter complaints have given 
you 1 how would her affecting reproaches have 

wounded 
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wounded your heart ! and her buffible entreaties 
have fiiled you with (bame ! I have torn in 
pieces this diftrefsful letter, which you would 
never hgve been able to fupport. I could not 
endure the prepoftetrous fight of a mother 
humbling berfelf before the feducerof her child : 
you are worthy, at leaft, that we (hould not 
ufe means that would rend a heart of adamant, 
and drive to the extremes of defpair a man of 
uncommon fenfibility. 

Were this the firft effort love had demanded 
from you, I might doubt ^of the fuccefs, aqd 
hefitate as to the degree of efteem you deferve : 
but the facrifice you have m^de to the honour 
of Eloifa, by quitting this country, is a pledge 
of that you are g6ing to make to her repofe, by 
putting a ftop to an ufelefs correfpondence* The 
firft efforts of virtue are always the moft painful, 
and you will lofe the advantage of that which 
has coft you fo dear, by obftinately maintaining 
a yain correfpopdence, attended with fuch dan- 
. jpr to her you love, wi.thout the leaft advantage 
to pitber of you ; and which can only ferye to 
prplong the torments to bo^h. No longer dojubt 
it; it.is become abfolutely neccflary that this 
Eloifa who was fo 4ear to you fhoul4 be fov- 
. gotten by the ipan fhe loyed fo wejl : in vain 
you diffemble your misfortunes, ibe was loft ta 
you at the moment you left her j or, rather, 
heaven difpofed of her, before fhe gave herfelf 
to you 5 for her father h^d promifed her to ano- 
ther before his return, and you top yvell knoy/ 

that 



that the promife of that inexorable man is irre-> 
vocable. In what manner foever you regulate 
your condudi:, your defires are oppofed by an in- 
evitable fate, and you can never pofTeis her. The 
only choice you have left, iselther to plunge her 
into an abyfs of misfortunes and reproach, or to 
honour what yoii have adored, and reftore to her^ 
inftead of the happinefs ihehas loft, at leaft, the 
prudence, peace^ and fafety of which fhehas 
been deprived by her fatal connexion with you^ 
How 'would you be affli(Sted,~ how would you 
be ftung with remorfe, could you contemplate 
the real flate of my unhappy friend, and the 
abafement to which j(he is reduced by remorfe 
and ihame! How is her lu^re t^niihed, bow 
languid all her gracefulnefs ! How are aU h^r 
Roble and engaging fentiments unhappily ^b-* 
forbed in this one paffion 1 Her friendship itfelf 
is cooled } fcarcely does ihe partake of the pleafure 
I feel when we meet: herAck heart is only fe^-* 
fibleof love and grief. Alas! what is become 
of that fondnefs and fenfibility, of that delicacy 
of taile, of that tender intereft in the pains and 
pleafures of others i She is ftill I confefs mildy 
generous, compaffionate> the amiable habit of 
doing well cannot be effaced, but it is only a 
blind habit, a tafte without reflexion. Her ac- 
tions are the fame, but they are not performed 
with the fame zeal; thofe fublime fentiments 
are weakened, that divine flame is extinguiflied*^ 
this angel is now no more than woman. Ob! 
what a noble mind have you feduced from the 
path of virtue ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER XCV. 

TO THE BARONESS d'ETANGE, 

OVERWHELMED with forrow, I throw 
myfelf at your feet; not to fhow a re- 
pentance that is out of my power, but to 
expiate an involuntary crime, by renouncing all 
that could render life a blefling. As no human 
paffion ever equalled thatinfpired by your celef- 
tial daughter, never was there a facrifice equal 
to that I am going to make to the moft refped- 
able of mothers; butEloifa has too well taught 
me how to facrificfe happinefs to duty ; fhe has 
too couragioufly fet me the example, for me, 
at leaft in one inftance, not to imitate her. 
Were my blood capable of removing your di- 
ftrefs, I would ihed it in filence, and complain 
of being able to give you only fo feeble a proof 
cf myafFedtion; but to break the moft fweet, 
the moft pure, the moft fac red bond that ever 
united two hearts, is, alas! an effort which the 
whole univerfe could not oblige me to malce, 
and which you alone could obtain. 

Yes, I promife to live far from her, as long 
as you require it : 1 will abftain from feeing and 
writing to her; this I fwear by your precious 
life, fo neceffary to the prefervation of her*s. I 
fubmit, not without horrour, but without mur- 
muring, to whatever you condefcend to enjoin 
her and me. I will even add, that her bappine^ 
is capable of alleviating my mifery, and that I 

ihaU 
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/halt die con teotcd, if you give her a huiband 
worthy of her* Oh ! let him be found, and let 
him dare to tcll nr.e that his paffion foe Eloifa is 
greater than mine! In vain may he have every 
thing that I want ; if he has not my heart, he 
has nothing for Eloifa ; but I have only this ho* 
neft and tender heart. Alas ! I have nothing 
more. Love, which levels all, exalts not the 
perfon ; it elevates only the fentiments. Oh i 
had I dared to liften to mine for you, how often 
would my lips have pronounced theteadername 
of mother in addreffing you ! 

Deign to confide in oaths, which fhall not be 
vain, and in a man who is not a deceiver. If 
I ever diflionour your efteem, I muft firft diflio- 
nour myfelf. My unexperienced heart knew 
not the danger, till it was too late to fly*. I had 
not then learned of your daughter the cruel art 
fhe has fince taught me, of conquering love with 
its own weapons. Baniih your fears, I conjure 
you. Is there a perfon in the world to whom 
her repofe, her felicity, her hont>ur, is dearer 
than it is to me ? No, my word and my heart 
are fecuritics for the engagement into which I 
now enter, both in my own name, and in that 
of my lovely friend. Affure yourfelf that no in- 
difcreet word fhall ever pafs my lips, and that l 
will breathe my laft figh without divulging the 
caufe of my death. Calm, therefore, that afflic- 
tion which confumes you, and which adds infi- 
nitely to my fufFerings ; dry up the tears that 
pierce my very foul ^ try to recover your health ; 

rcftore 
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reftore to the moft afFeftionate daughter the 
world ever produced the happtnefs fhe has re- 
nounced for you : be^happy j live, that fhe may 
value life; for, regardlefs of our misfortunes, to 
.be the mother of Eloifa, is ftill fulficient caufe 
for happinefs- 



T 



LETTER XCVI. 

TO MRS. QRB£, 
JFUh^the preceding Letter enclofid^ 

HEjRE, cruel friend! is my anfwer.- 
When you read it, if you know my heart,, 
jou will burft into tears, unlefs your's has Jofl: 
^its fenfibilitys l?,ut no longjpr overwhelm me 
ty^ith tjiat mercil^fs efteem vfhich I fo dearly 
,purchafe, and which ferves but to increafe.piy 
'^torture. 

Has yourbarbaiipusiiand then dared to break. 
,tte gentle union formed under your eye, evenal- 
, moft from infancy, and which your friendfbip 
.feemed to (hare withfbmuch pleafure? lamnow 
as wretched as you would have me, and as^ there 
is a poffibility of .being* Do you conceive all 
the evil you have. done? Are you fenfible that 
you have torn me from my foul ? that what I 
.have loft is beyond redemption, ^nd that it is 
better to die an hundred times, than not to live 
for each other ? W hy do you urge the happinefs 
pf Eloifa? can flie.be happy without content- 
jnenti Why do ypu paention the danger of her 

mother I 
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mother? ah! what is. the life. of a. mother; 
of mine, of your's,.of her'sijtfe^f ? .whatisthe 
exiftence of the whole world, to the delightjful 
fenfation by which we were united i O fenfejefs 
and favage virtue I I obey thy unmeaning voij;e, 
I abhor thee, while I facrificeall to thy dilates. 
What avail thy vain cohfolations againft the 
dillrefsful agonies of the foul ? Go, thou fullf a 
idol of the unhappy, thpu only ferveft to aug- 

. ment their mifery by depriving them" of the re- 
fources which fortune oflFers. Yet I obey; yes, 
cruel friend, I obey. I will become, if poffible, 
as infenfible and favage as yourfelf. I will forget 
every thing upon earth that was dear to me* I 
will no longer hear or pronounce Eloifa*s name, 
or your's. * I will no mpre.fecall their infupport- 
able remberance. An inj9exi{)le vexation and' 
xage fliall preferve me from fuch misfortunes. 
A fteady obftinacy fliall fupply the place of 
courage: 1 have^aid too dearly for my fenfi- 
bjlityj it vyere better to renounce humanity 

'jtfelf. 



tETTER XCVII. 

FROM MRS. ORBe'. 



YOUR letter is indeed extremely pathetick ; 
but there is fo much love and virtue in 
youTCondufl:, that it effaces the bitternefs of 
your complaints : you are fo generous that I 
have not the courage to quarrel with you j for 

whatever 
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whatever extravagancies we may commit, if 'we 
are ftill capable of facrificing all that is dear to 
us, we defer ve praife rather than reproach ; 
therefore, notwithftanding your abufe, you ne- 
ver was fo dear to me as fince you have made 
me fo fully fcnfible of your worth. 

Return thanks to that virtue you believe y^u 
hate, and which does more for you than even 
your love. There is not one of us, not even 
my aunt, whom you have not gained by a fa- 
' cri'fice,jthe value of which flie well knows. She 
' could not read, your letter without melting into 
tears : flie had even the weaknefs to (how it to 
her daughter 5 but poor Eloifa's endeavours while 
ibe read it, . to ftiile her fighs and tears, quite 
overcame her, and flie fainted away. 

This tender, mother, whom your letters had 
already greatly. afFefted, begins to perceive, from 
every circumftance, that your hearts are of a fu- 
perior mould, and that they are diftinguiflied by 
a natucal fympathy, which neither time nor hu- 
man efforts will ever be able to efface. She who 
ftands in fuch need of confolation would herfelf 
freely confole her daughter, if prudence did not 
reftrain her ; and I fee her too ready to become 
. her confidante, to fear that flie can be angry with 
me. Yefterday 1 heard her fay, even before 
Eloifa, perhaps a little indifcreetly, ** Ah ! if 
it only depended on me !'* — and though flie faid 
no more, I perceived, by a kifs which Eloifa 
imprefled on her hand, that flie too well under- 
ftood her meaning. I am even certain that flie 

was 
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was feveral times inclined to fpeak to her inflexi- 
ble hufband ; but whether the danger of expof- 
ingTier daughter to the fury of an enraged father, , 
or whether it was fear for herfelf, her timidity has 
hitherto kept her filent ; and her illncfs increafes 
fo faft, that I am afraid {he will never be able 
to execute her half-performed refolution. 

However, notwithftanding the faults of which 
you are the caufe, that integrity of heart, vifiblc 
in your mutual afFedion, has given her fuch an 
opinion of you, that fhe confides in the promife 
you have both made, of difcontinuing your cor- 
refpondence, and has not taken any precaution 
to4iave her daughter *more dofely watched : in- 
'^eed, if Eloifa makes an ill return to her confi- 
dence, (he will no longer be worthy of her iiffec- 
tion. You would both defcrve the fevereft'treat- 
ment, if you were capable -of deceiving the 
beft of mothers, and of abufmg her cftcem. 

"I fliall not endeavour to revive in yoW mind 
the hopes which Imyfelf do not entertain; but 
I would (how you, that- the moft honeft is'alfo 
tbewifeft part, an:d thatifyou have any rtfource 
left, it is in the fac'rffice'^hicilKreafon and honour 
require. 'Mother,' relations, and friends are now 
all for you, except the father j who will by this 
method be gained'over, if any thing can do it. 
♦Whatever imprecations youtnay utter in the mo- 
-mefit of defpair, you have a hundred times proved 
st0 us, that there is no path more fure of leading 
"to happin6fs than that of virtue. Therefore, 
refume your courage, and be a man ! be yourfelf. 

•If 
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If lam Weil acquainted' with your heart, the moft 
-cruel manner of lofing Eloiia would be by ren- 
^erin^jourfelf unworthy of her, 



LETTER XCVIir. 

FROM ELOISA, 

StH E is no more ! my eyes have ken her's 
clofed for ever j my lips have received her laft 
figb 5 n»y namc^vas the laft word {he pronoun cedj 
her laft look was fixed on me. No, 'twas not 
lif&ihe^fe«med to quit; too little had I known 
'how to render that valuable ! From me alone 
Ihewas torn*. She faw me without a guide, 
and void of hope, overwhelmed by my misfor- 
tunes and my crime : ^to her^ death was nothings 
'Ihe grieved only to leave her daughter in fuch a 
'ftate of mifery. She had but too much reafon. 
"What had ihe to regret on earth i What could 
^tberc be here below, in her eye, worth the im- 
mortal prize , of patience and virtue, reicrved 
rfor her in a better world? What bad fhc'to do oa 
earth, but to lament my fhame ? Oh ! moft in- 
^comparable woman! thou now dwelleft in the . 
abode of glory and IfeKcity ! thou liveft ; whilft I, 
given up to repentance and defpair, deprived 
for ever of thy care, of thy counfel, of thy fweet 
carefles, am dead to happlnefs, to peace, to in- 
nocence! NotKingdolfeelbutthylofs5 nothing 
*^o I fee but my reproach S my life is only pain 
and grief/ Oh my dear, my tender mother ! 
alas ! I am more dead tHaii thbaarti 

Good 
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Good God ! to whom do I fhed tbefe tears, and 
vent thefe iighs i The cruel man who caufed them 
I make my confidant ! With him, who has ren- 
dered my life unhappy, I dare to deplore my 
misfortunes ! Yes, yes, barbarous as you are, 
fhare the torments you have made me fuffer. 
You, for whom I have plunged the poignard into' ' 
a mother's bofom, tremble at the misfortunes you 
have occafioned, and fhudder with meat the hor« 
rid z& you have committed. To what eye dare; 
I prefume to appear as defpicable as I really am I 
Before whoni fliall I degrade myfelf to the bent 
of my remorfe ? To whom, but to the accomplice* 
of niy crime, can I fuiSciently make it known i 
It is my infupportable puniihment/ to have no 
accufer but my own heart, and to fee attributed 
to the goodnefs of my difpoiition the impure tears 
that flow from a bitter repentance. I faw, I 
trembling faw, the poifouous forrow put a^period 
to the life of my unhappy mother. In vain 
did her pity for me prevent her confeffijag it^ 
in vain fhe aiFe^ed to attribute the .prqgrefs 
of her illnefs to the caufc by which it was pro- 
duced ; in vain was my cqufm induced <to talk 
m the fame tlrain. Nothing could ' deceive a 
heart torn with regret $ .and, to my 'lafting tc^r- 
ment, I ihall carry to my tomb the-frightfulide^ 
of having (hortened her life,, to whom 1 am in- 
debted for my own, 

O thou, whom heaven in its anger raifed up 

to render me guilty and unhappy, for the laft 

time receive into thy bofom the tears thou haft 

4 occafioned ■! 
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occalioned! I come not, as formerly, to fhs^^ 
with thee the grief that ought to be mutual, 
Tiiefe are the (ighs of a laft adieu, which efcape 
from me in fpitc of myfelf. It is done: the 
empire of love hs fubdued in a foul coftdemned 
wholly te defpair. I will confecrate the reft of 
my days to lamentation for the beft of mothers. 
To her I will facrifice that paffion which was the 
caAfe of her death : happy fhall I be, if the pain- 
ifuhconqueft be fufEcient to expiate my guilt ! 
OK! if her immortal mi*id penetrates into the bot- 
tom of my heart, Ht^e wi\\ know that the facri- 
"ficel make is not entirely unworthy of her I Share 
^with me then an effort which you have rendered' 
'iiccelTary.' If yon have any refpeft remaining for 
the memory of an um'on, once fo dear and fatal^ 
Aythat I conjureyott to fly from me for ever -, no 
more t<i write to me ; no more to aggravate my 
remorfej but faffer me to forget, if poffible, our 
former connexion. May my eyes never be- 
hold you more I may I never more hear your 
name pronounced ! may the^rememberance of 
you never more agitate my mind! I dare ftill 
Entreat, in the name of that love which ought 
never tahave exifted, that to fo many caufts of 
.grief you add not that of feeing my laft requeft 
defpifed. Adieu then for the laft time, dear 
andonly— 'Ah! fool that lam — —-adieu fcJr 
-ever! 
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LETTER XCIX. 

to MRS. ORBiS. 

Air laft the veil is rent ; the long illufion is 
vaniflied ; all my flattering hopes are extin- 
guiflied 5 nothing is left to feed the eternal flame, 

•but a bitter, yet pleafing rememberance, which 
fupports tny life, and nouriflies my torments 
with the vain recolletftion of a happinefs that is 
liow no more. 

Is it then true that I have tafted fupreme fe- 
licity ? Am I the fame being v^^hofe happinefs was 

' once fo perfeft ? Could any one be fufccptible of 
fuch torments, who was not doomed to eternal 
mifery ? Can he who has enjoyed the bleflings 
I have loft be deprived of felicity and ftill exift ? 
And can fuch contrary fenfations afFedl the fame 
mind? O ye glorious and happy d^ys, furely ye 
were ijiinlortal! ye were too celeftial ever to 
perifh ! ^your whole duration was one continued 
ecftafy, by which ye were converged like eternity 
into a.fingle point. I knew neither of paft nor 
future, and I tafted at once the delights of a 
thoufand a^es.* Alas! ye are vaniflied like a 
fhadowl that eternity of happinefs was but an 
inftant of my life. Tirne nowrefumes his tardy 
pace, and flowl/ me^furesthe [-fd remains of my 
exjftence. 

- To fender my diilrefs ftil! more infupportable 
my^increa'fing affliction is cruelly ac:gravated by 
' Vot.lL I " * the 
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the lofs of all that was dear to me. It is pof- 
fiblc, Madam, that you have ftill feme regard for 
me: but you are bufied by other cares, and em- 
ployed in other duties, Thcfe my complaints, 
to which you once liftened with concern, are 
now indifcreet. Eloifa ! Eloifa herfelf difcou- 
rages and abandons me. Gloomy remorfe has 
baniflied love for ever. All is changed with 
refpeft to me ; except theftedfaftneCs of my own 
heart, which ferves but to render my fate ftill 
more dreadful. 

But, to what purpofe is it to fay what I am, 
and what 1 ought to be ? Eloifa fuiFers I is it a 
time to think of myfelf ? her forrowadds bitter* 
nefs to mine. Yes, I had rather (he would ceafe 
to love me, and that (he were happy — Ceafe to 
love me! — can (he — hope it?— never, never! 
She has indeed forbid me to fee or write to her. 
Alas I fhe removes the comforter, but never can 
the torment I Should the lofs of a tender mother 
* deprive her of a ftill more tender friend I Does 
£he think to alleviate her griefs by multiplying 
her misfortunes^^ O love! can nature be re- 
venged only at thy expenfe ? No, no; in vain 
Ihe pretends to forget me. Can her, tender 
heart ever be feparated from mine ? Do I not 
retain it in fpite of herfelf? Are fenfations like 
thofe we have experienced to be forgotten, 
and can they be remembered without feeling 
them ftill? Triumphant love was the bane pf her 
felicity; and having conquered her paflion, ftie 
will only be the more deferving of pity. Her 

days 
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days will pafs in forrow, tormented at once b/ 
Vain regret and vain dcfires,- without ever being 
able to fulfil the obligations either of love or 



virtue. 



Do not imagine, however, that in complain- 
ing of her errours, I ceafe to refpedl them. After 
fo many facriiices, it is too late for me to begin 
to difobey. Since (he commands, it is fufficient; 
ihe (hall hear of me no more. Is my fate now 
fufEciently dreadfu\? Renounce my Eloifa! yes, 
but that is not the chief caufe of my defpair ; it 
is for her I feel the keeneft pangs; and her mis- 
fortunes render me more miferable than my own. 
You, whom (be loves more than all the world, 
and who, next to me, are befl: acquainted with 
her worth ; you, my amiable friend, are the only 
bleffing fhe has left : a blefling fo valuable as to 
render the lofs of all the reft fupportable. Be 
you her recompenfe for the comforts of which 
{he is deprived, and for thpfe alfo which fhe 
rejedls: let a facred friendflirp fupply at once 
the tendernefs of a parent and a lover, byad- 
miniftering every confolation that may contribute 
to her happinefs. Oh! let her be happy, if (he can 
be fo, how great foever the purchafe ! May fhe 
foon recover the peace of mind of which I, alas f 
have robbed her ; I {hall then be lefs fenfible of 
the torment to which I am doomed. Since in 
my own eyes I am nothing; fmCe it is my fate 
to pafs my jife in dying for her ; let her regard 
me as already dead : I am fatisfied, if this idea 
will add to her tranquillity. Heaven ^grant, that 

I 2 by 
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by yoilr kihdnefs fihe may be reftored to her fori 
Hier excellencej and her former happinefs* 

Unhappy daughter ! alaSj thy mother is nd 
more! this is a lofs that cannot be repaired^ 
and for which, fo long as fhc reproaches herfelf, 
fte can never be con foled. Her troubled con- 
fcience requires of her this dear and tender mo- 
ther; and thus the mod dreadful remorfe is ad- 
•ded to her affliftion. OEloifa! oughteft thou 
to feel thefe terrible fenfatioHS ? thou, who wert 
a witnefsof theficknefs and of the laft moments 
(of that unfortunate parent ! I entreat, I conjure 
you to- tell me what I ought to believe? If I 
♦am guilty, tear my heart in pieces : if our crimes 
were the caufe of her death, we are twomonfters 
unworthy of exiftence,. and it were a 'double 
crime to think of fo fatal an union : Oh! it were 
even a crime to live ! But,.no; I cannot believe 
that fo pute aflame could.produce fuch baleful 
effeds. Surely the fentiments of love are too 
noble. Can heaven be unjuft? And could flie, 
who facrificed her happinefs to the authour of her 
life, everdeferve tp be the caufe of her death? 



L E T T E R C. 

THE ANSWER. 

HO W can I ceafc to love you-, ^hen my 
efteenj for you is daily increafing? How 
can I ftifle my affedlion, whilft you are growing 
every day more worthy of my reg^ard ? No, my 

dear, 
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dear, my excellent friend I what we were to 
each other in early life we (ball continue to be 
for ever; and if our mutual attachment no 
longer increafes, it is becaufe it cannot be in- 
creafed, AH the difference is, that I then loved 
you as my brother, and that now I love you as 
my fon ; for though we are both younger than 
you, and were even your fcholars, I now in fome 
meafure confider you as our's. In teaching us 
to think, you have learnt of us fenfibility; and 
whatever your Cnglifli philofopher may fay, this 
education is more valuable than the other : if it 
isreafon that conftitutes the man, it is fentibility 
that condu6is him. 

Would you know why I have changed my 
conduct towards you? It is not, believe me, be* 
caufe my heart is not dill the fame ; but becaufe 
your fituationis changed. I favoured your paf- 
fion, while there remained a fingle ray of hope ; 
but fince, by obftinately continuing to afpire to 
Eloifa, you can only make her unhappy; to flat^ 
ter your expe^ations would be to injure you. I 
had even rather increafe your difcontent, and 
thus render you lefs deferving of my compaffion. 
When the happinefs of both becomes impoffible, 
all that is left for a hopelefs lover, is to facrifice 
his own to that of the objeA beloved. 

This, my generous friend, you have per- 
formed in the moft painful facrifice that ever was 
made ; but, by renouncing Eloifa, you will pur- 
chafe her repofe, though at the expenfe of your 
own. 

I 3 1 dare 
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1 dare fcarce repeat to you the ideas that occur 
to me on this fubjeft j but they are fraught with 
confolation, and that emboldens me. In the 
firft place, I believe that, true love, as well 
as virtue, has this .advantage, that it is rewarded 
by every facrifice we make to it, and that we in 
fome meafure enjoy the privations we impofe' 
on ourfelvcs, in the very idea of what they coft 
us, and of the motives by which we were induced. 
You will be fenfible that your love for Eloilk 
was in proportion to her merit ; and that will 
increafe your happinefs. The. exquifite fclf- 
love, wl^ich knows how to reap advantage from 
painful virtue, will mingle itSL charm with that 
of love. You will fay to yourfelf,\ I know how 
to love, with a pleafure more durable and more 
delicate than even poffefEon itfelf would have af- 
forded. The latter wears out the paflion by con- 
ftant enjoyment; but the other lafts for ever j 
ajid you will ftill enjoy it, even when you ceafe 
to love. 

Befides, if what Eloifa and you have fo often 
told me be true, that love is tlve moft delightful 
lenfation that can enter into the human hearty 
every thing that prolongs and fixes it, even at 
the expepfe of a thoufand vexations, is ftill a 
bleffing. If love is a defire that is increafed by 
jobftacles, as youilill fay, it ought never to be 
fatisfied ; it is better to preferve it at any r«te, 
than that it fliould be extinguiihed in pleafure. 
YourpaiTion, I confefs, has flood the proof of 
poflelEonj of time, of abfence, and of dangers 

of 
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of every kind ; it has conquered every obftacle, 
except the moft powerful of all, that of having 
nothing more to conquer, andx>f feeding only 
on itfclf. The world has never feen the paffioii 
ftand this proof J what riglft have you then to 
hope that your's would have ftood the teft i 
Time, which might have joined to the difguft 
of a long poffeffion the progrefs of age, and 
the decline of beauty, feems by your feparatiwi 
fixed and motionlefs in your favour ; you will 
be always to each other in the bloom of your 
years ; you will inceflantly fee her, as fhe was 
when you beheld her at parting ; and your hearts, . 
united even to the grave, will prolong, by a 
charming illufion, your youth and your love. 

Had you never been happy, you might have 
been tormented by infurmountable inquietudes; 
your heart might have panted after a felicity of 
which it was not unworthy j your warm imagi- 
nation would have inceffantly required that 
which you have not obtained. But love has no 
delights which you have not tafted, andon your 
own ftile, you have exhaufted in one year the 
pleafures of a whole life. Remember the paf- 
fionate letter you wrote after a certain rafli inter- 
view. I read it with in emotion I had never be- 
fore experienced : it had no traces of the perma- 
nent ftate of a truely tender heart, but was filled 
withthelaft delirium of a mind inflamed with 
paffion, and intoxicated with pleafure. You^ 
yourfelf may judge that fuch transports are not to 
be twice experienced in this life, and that death 
I 4 . ought 
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ought immediately to fucceed^ Thiis, my friend^ 
was the fumrtiitof ail; and whatever love or 
fortune might have done for you, your paffioa 
and your felicity muft have declined. • That 
inftant was alfo the beginning of your difgrace, 
and Eloifa was taken from you, at the moment 
when flie could infpire no new fenfations, as if 
fate intended to fecure your pafBon from being 
eSAhufted, and to leave, in the rememberance of 
yoor paft pleafures, a pleafure more fweet than 
all thpfe you could now have enjoyed. 

Comfort yourfelf then with thelofs of a blef- 
fing that would certainly have efcaped you, and 
would bcftdes have deprived you of that you now 
poflefs. Happinefs and love would haVe vaniflied 
at once; you have at leaft preferved that paf- 
fion, and we are not without pk^fure, while wo 
continue to love. The idea of extinguilhed love 
is more terrifying to a tender heart, than that of 
an unhappy flame ; and to feel a difguft for what 
we poffefs is an hundred times worfe than re- 
gretting what is loft. 

If the reproaches made you by my aifii£led 
coufin, on the death of her mother, were well 
founded, the cruel rememberance would, I con- 
fefs,poifon that of your love, which ought for 
ever to be deftroyed by fo fatal an idea ; but 
give no credit to her grief; it deceives her; or 
rather the caufe to which (he would afcribe her 
forpow is only a pretence to juftify its excefs« 
Her tender mind is always in fear that her afliic-' 
tionisnot fufficiently fevere, and (he feels a kind 

of 
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of pleafare in adding bitternefs to her diftrefs ; 
but flie Certainly impofes on herfelf ^ (he cannot 
be fmcere. 

Do you think flie could fupport the dreadful 
remorfe (he would feel, if fhe really believed (he 
had (hortened her mother's Ijfe ? No, no, my 
friend, (he would not then weep, (lie would have 
funk with her into the grave. The Baronefs 
d'Etange's difeafe is well known 5 it was a dropfy 
of the pericardium, which was incurable, and 
her life was defpaired of, even before (he had 
difcovered your correfpondence. I own it af- 
flifted her much, but (he had great confolation. 
Hov/ comfortabre was it to that tender mother 
to fee, while (he lamented the fault of her 
daughter, by how many virtues it was counter- 
balanced, and to be forced to admire the dig- 
nity of her foul, while (he lamented the'weak- 
nefs of nature ! How pleafing to perceive with 
what aftecStion (he loved her ! Such indefati- 
gable zeal! fuch continual follicitude! fuch 
grief at having ofFcnded her ! what regret, what 
tears, what afFedting carefTes, what unwearied 
fenfibility I In the eyes of the daughter were 
vifible all the mother's fufJerings ; it was (he who 
ferved her in the day, and watched her by night; 
it was from her hand that (he received every 
affiftance : you would have thought her fome 
other Eloifa, for her natural delicacy difappearcd, 
fhe was ftrongand robuft, the moft painful 
ftrvices caufed no fatigue, and the intrepidity 
of herfoul feemed to have created her a new 

I 5 body. 
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body.- She did every thing, yet appeared to be 
unemployed ^ fhe was every where, and yet 
rarely left her 5 (he was perpetually on her knees 
by the bed, with her lips prefled to her mother's 
hand, bewailing her illnefs and her own misfor- 
tunes, and confounding thefe two fenfations^ 
in order to increafe her afflidlion. I never favr 
any perfon enter my aunt's chamber, during the 
laft days, without being moved even to tears at 
tliis moft afFedting fpedacle^ to behotd two 
hearts more clofely uniting, at the very moment 
when they were to be torn afunder. It was' vi- 
fible that their only caufe of anguifli was their 
reparation, and that to live or die would have 
been indifferent to either, could they have re- 
mained or departed together. 

So far from adopting Eloifa's gloomy ideas^ 
afllire yourfelf that every thing that could be 
hoped for from human affiftance and confolatioa 
have on her part concurred to retard the pro- 
grefs of her mother's difeafe, and that her ten- 
dernefs and care have undoubtedly preferved her 
longer with us than {he would otherwife have 
continued. My aunt herfelf has told me a hun- 
dred times that her laft days were the fweeteft 
of her life,^and that the happinefs of her daughter 
was the only thing wanting to complete her own. 

If grief muft be fuppofed in any degree to have 
haftened her diffolution it certainly fprangfronx 
another fourcc. It is to herhufband it ought ta 
be afcribed. Being naturally inconftant, he la- 
viflicd the fire of his youth on a thoufand 

objeiSls. 
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objefts infinitely lefs pleafing than his virtuous 
wife; and when age brought him back to her, 
he treated her with that inflexible feverity with 
which faithlefs hufbands.are accuftomed to ag- 
gravate their faults. My poor coufin has felt 
the effects of it. An high opinion of his no- 
bility, and thatroughnefs of dlfpofition which 
nothing can ever foften, have produced your 
misfortunes and her's. Her mother, who had al- 
ways a regard for you, and who difcovered 
Eloifa's love when it was too violent to be 
extinguiflied, had long fecretly bemoaned the 
misfortune of not being able to conquer either 
the inclinations of her daughter, or theobftinacy 
of her hufband, and of being the firft caufe of 
an evil which flie could not. remedy. Whea 
your letters unexpeftedljr fell into her hands, and 
Ihe found how far you had mifufed her confi- 
dence,, flie was afiaid of lofing all by endeavour- 
ing to fave all, and to hazard the life of her 
child in attempting to reftore her honour. She 
feveral times founded her hufband without fuccefs. 
She often refolved to venture an entire eonftdence 
in him, and to (how him the full extent of his. 
duty; but ibe was always reftrained by her timp- 
dity. She hefitated while it was in her powers 
and when flie would have told him flie was no* 
longer able to fpeak ; her ftrength failed' her, (he^ 
carried the fatal fecret with, her to the grave ;, and' 
I who know his aufterity, without having the 
Icaft idea how far it may be tempered by natural 
I 6 aiFeaion-,, 
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affe£tion, am fatisfied, fince Eloifa's life is in 
no danger. 

All this fhe knows ; but you will afk,* what I 
think ©f her apparent remorfc? In anfwcr to 
which I muft tell you, that Love is more inge- 
nuous than fhe. Overcome with grief for the 
lofs of her mother, Ihe would willingly forget 
you ; and, in fpite of herfelf. Love difturbs her 
confcience, in order to bring you to her memory. 
He choofes that her tears {hould be connefted 
with the objefl: of her paffion ; but (he not daring 
to employ her thoughts direftly on you, he de- 
ceives her into it under the maflc of repentance: 
thus he impofes on her with fo much art, that 
fhe is willing to increafe her woes, rather than 
banifli you from her thoughts. Your heart 
may perhaps be ignorant of fuch fubterfuges, 
but they are not the lefs natural ; for though 
your paflion may be equal in degree, its nature 
is very different. You'r's is warm and violent, 
her's foftand tender; your fehfations are breathed 
forth with vehemence, but her*s retort upon her- 
felf, and pierce her very inmoft foul. Love 
animates and fupports your heart, whilfl her's 
is opprefled and dejefted with its weight ; all its 
fprings are relaxed, her ftrength is gone, her 
courage is extinguiflied, and her virtue has loft 
its .power. Her heroick faculties are not however 
annihilated, but fufpended : a momentary crifis 
may reftore them to their full vigour, or totally 
deftroy their exiftence. One ftep farther in this 
gloomy path and (he is loft 5 but if her incompa- 
rable 
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Table foul ihould recover herfelf, fhe will be 
greater, more heroick, more virtuous thaii ever^ 
and there will be no danger of a relapfe. Learn, 
then, in this perilous fituation to revere the ob- 
je<3 of your love. Any thing that fho'uld come 
from you, though it were agaihft your felf, would 
at this time prove mortal. If you are determined 
to perfift, your triumph will be certain, but you 
will never poflefs the fame Jlloifa.' 



LETTER CL 

FROM LORD B 

I Had fome pretenfions to your friendfliip, 
you were become ferviceable to me, and I was 
prepared to meet you. But what are my pre- 
tenfions, my necejffities, or my eagernefs to you ? 
You have forgot me, you do not even deign to 
write to oie. I am not ignorant of your ibl it ude, 
nor of your fecret defign : you are weary of ex- 
iftence. Die then, weak youth — yes, die, thou 
daring, yet cowardly mortal; but in thy^laft 
moments, remember that thou haft ftung the 
foul of thy fincere friend with the reflexion of 
' having ferved an ungrateful man. 



LETTER CIL 

THE ANSWER. 

ES, my kind friend, you may come. I 
was determined to tafte no more pleafure 
*iipon earth) but we will meet once more. You 

are 



Y 
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are wrong; it is as impoffible.that you ihouH 
meet with ingratitude, as that I Ihould ever 
be ungrateful. ' 



BILLET. 

FROM ELOISA. 

IT is time to renounce the errours of youth^ 
and to abandon an illufive hope. I can never 
'be your's. Reftore to me that liberty of which 
my father choofes to difpofej or complete my 
mifery by a refufal which will ruin me for ever, 
without producing any advantage toyourfelf. 

Eloifa Etange^ 
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FROM THE BARON D'ETANGE. 

In which the preceding Billet was enclo/ed'. 

IF there remains in the miiid of a feducer the 
leaft fentiment of honour or humanity, an- 
fwer the billet of an unhappy girl,, whofe heart 
you have corrupted, and who fliould no longer 
exift, if I could fuppofe her to have carried th€f 
forgetfulnefs of herfepf any farther. I fliould not 
indeed be much furprifed if the fame philofophy 
which taught her to catch at the firft man fhe 
faw, fliould alfo inftruft her to difobey her fa- 
ther. Think of this matter. I always choofe to 
proceed with lenity and decency, when thefe 
methods are likely to fucceed; but becaufe I a<Sk 

thus- 
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thus with you, you are not to fuppofe me igno* 
rant in what manner a gentleman Ihould t^ke re- 
venge of thofe beneath him, 

LETTER CIV. 

THE ANSWER^ 

LET me intreat you, Sir, to fpare thofe 
vain menaces, and that unjuft reproach,, 
•which can neither terrify nor humble me. Be- 
tween two perfons of the fame age there can be 
Tiofeducer but love, and you can have no right to 
vilify a man whom your daughter honoured witK 
her efteem. 

What conceffions do you expeft, and from, 
what authority are they demanded? Is itto tha 
authourof all my misfortunes that I muftfacri- 
fice my remaining glimpfe af hope ? I will re- 
fpefl the father of Eloifa; but let him deign to 
be mine if he expedls obedience. No, Sir,^ 
what opinion foever you may entertain of your 
proceedings, they will not oblige me, for your 
fake, to relinquffh fuch valuable and juft pre- 
tenfions. As you are the fole caufe of my mi- 
fery, I owe you nothing but hatred ^ your pre- 
tenfions are without foundation. But Eloifa. 
commands : her 1 (hall never difobey 5, therefore,, 
you have my confent. Another may poflefs her^ 
but I (hall be more worthy. 

If your daughter had deigned to confuJt me 
concerning the limits of your authority,, doubt. 

not 
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not but I would have taught her to difregard 
your unjuft pretenfions. How dcfpotick foever 
may be the empire you affume, my rights are in- 
finitely more facred. The chain by which we 
are united marks the extent of paternal domi- 
nion, even in the eftimation of human laws, and 
whilft you appeal to the Jawt^f nature, you your- 
felf are trampling upon its inftitutions; 

Do not alledge that delicate phantom honour, 
which you feem fo determined to vindicate ; for 
here again you are the fole offender. Refpecl 
Eloifa's choice, and your honour is fecure; for I 
honour you in my heart, regardlefs of your in- 
fults. Notwithftanding all your gothick maxim?, 
one honeft man was never diftionoured by his 
alliance with another. If my prefumption of- 
fends you, attempt my life; againft you I (hall 
never defend it. As to the reft, I am little 
anxious to know in what confifls the honour of 
a gentleman; but with regard to that of an ho- 
neft man I own it concerns me, and therefore 
I fhall defend and preferve it pure and fpotlefs to 
the end of my life. 

Go, inhuman father, and meditate the de- 
ftruftion of your only child, whilft (he, full of 
duty and afFeftion, ftands ready to yield her hap- 
pinefs a vicSim to prejudice and opinion : but be 
affured your own remorfe will one day feverely 
revenge my injuries, and you will then perceive, 
when it is too late, that your blind and unna- 
tural hatred was no more fatal to me than to 
yourfcif. That I fhall be wretched is moft 

certain 5 
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but if ever the juft feelings of nature 
ihould emerge from the bottom of your heart, 
how infinUely greater will be your unhappinefs 
in having facrificed the only daughter of your 
bofom to a mere phantom— *-a daughter who has 
no equal in beauty, merit, or- virtue, and on 
whom indiilgent heaven has beftowcdcveryblcfi. 
fing, except a kind father. 



B I L L E T, 

Enclofed in the foregoing^ 

IReftore to Eloifa Etange the power to difpofe 
of herfelf, and to give her hand without con- ' 
fulting^her heart. 

5. G. 



I 
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FROM ELOISA. - 

Defigned to give you a defcription of the 
fcene which produced the billet you have re- 
ceived i but my father took his meafures fo art- 
fully, that it ended only the inftant before the 
poft went out. His letter has certainly faved the 
mail as this will be too late; fo that your refolu- 
tion will betaken, and your anfwerdefpatched, 
before it can poflibly reach you : therefore, all 
detail would now be ufelefs. I have done my 
duty; you will do your*s : but fate will over- 
tvhelm us, and we are betrayed by honour. We 
are divided for ever ! and to increafe my horrour, ' 

I am 
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I am going to be forced into the arms of—— O 
heavens! it was once in my power to live in 
thine. Juft God ! — we muft tremble and be 
filent. 

. Th^ pen falls from my hand. I have been 
of late much indifpofed. This morning^s afiaif 
has hurt me not a little — -—Oh ! my head, my 
poor heart! — I feel, I feel, I fhall faint — Will 
heaven have no mercy on my fufFerings ?— I 
am no longer able to fupport myfelf — —I will 
retire to my bed, and confole myfelf in the 
hope of rifing no more. Adieu, my only love \ 
adieu, for the laft trme, my dear, my tender 
friend ! — Ah ! I live no longer for thee ! have I 
not then already ceafcd to live? 



LETTER CVI. 

FROM ELOISA TO MRS. ORBE, 

CA N it be true, my dear, my cruel friend^ 
that you have called me back to life and 
forrow ? I faw the happy inftant when I was go- 
ing to be again united to the tendereft of mo- 
thers; but your inhuman kindnefs has condemned 
me to bemoan her yet longer : when my defire 
to follow her had almoft fnatched me from this 
earth, my unwillingnefs to leave you behind held 
me faft. If I am at all reconciled to life, it is 
from the comfort of not having entirely cfcaped 
the hand of death. Thank heaven ! that beauty 
is no more for which my heart has paid fo dearly.. 

The 
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The diftemper from which I am recovered ha* hap- 
pily deprived me of it. Thris circumftancel hope 
will abate the grofs ardour of 2 man fo indelicate 
as to dare to marry me without my confent. 
When the only thing which he admired no lon- 
ger exifts, furely he will be little anxious about 
the reft. Without breach of promife to my 
father, without injuring that friend whofelifc is 
in his power, I ihall be able to repulfc this ini* 
portunate wretch i my lips will be filent, but 
my looks will fpealc for me. His difguft will 
defend mc agaKiift his tyranny, and he will fin4 
me too difagrceable to dare to make unhappy. 

Ah, my dear coufin ! you know a conftant 
tender heart that would not be fo repulfed. His 
paiiion was not confined to outward form or 
charms of perfonj it was me that he loved, and 
not my face; we, were united in every part 
of our being ; and fo long as Eloifa had remained 
her beauty might have fled, but love would for 
ever have continued. And yet he could confent 
—ungrateful youth!— — yet it was but juft, 
fince I could afk it. Who would wifli to retain 
by promife thofe who would withdraw their 
heart! and did I attempt to withdraw mine ? 
— — have I done it?-— — O heavens ! why muft 
every thing confpire to remind me of times that 
are no more, and to increafe a flame which ought 
to be extinguifhed? In vain, Eloifa, are thy 
endeavours to tear the dear image from thy heart 
it is too firmly attached ^ that heart itfelf would 

firft 
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firft be torn in pieces, and all thy endeavours fcrt^ 
but to engrave it the deeper. 

May I venture to tell you a vifion of my deli-, 
rium during my fever, which has continued ta 
tprment me ever fince my recovery f Yes, leara 
and pity the diftraftion of your unhappy friend, 
that you may thank heaven for preferving your 
heart from the horrid paffionby which it is oc- 
cafioiled. During the .moft violent moment of 
my phrenzy, when my* fever was at the height, 
I thought I beheld the unhappy youth kneeling 
by my bed-fide : not fuch as when he charmed 
my fenfes during the fhort period of my felicity ;- 
but pale, wild, and loft in defpair. He took 
my hand, not difgufted with its appearance, and, 
fearlefs of the fad infection, eagerly .ki fled and 
bathed it with tears, I felt at the light of him. 
that pleafing emotion which his unexpefted ap- 
pearance ufed formerly to occafion^ I endea- 
voured to dart towards him, but wasreftrained.. 
You tore him from me, and what iLfft&cd me 
moil were his fighs and groans, which feemed 
to increafe as Ke went farther from me. 

It is impoflible to defcribe the efFedl of this 
ftrange dream. My fever was long and violent; 
I continued many days infenfible; I have feea 
him often in my phrenzy j but none'of my dreams 
have left half the impreffion on my memory 
which this laft did: it is impoffible to drive it 
from my imagination^ Methinks I fee him every 
moment in that attitude. His air, hisdrefs, his 
{ manner, his forrowful and tender look, are con- 
tinually 
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tin ually before my eyes. His lips feem ftill to 
.prefs my hand 5 I fee! it wet with his tears. His 
-^plaintive voice melts my heart 5 now I behold 
tiim dragged far frcun me, whilft I Endeavour in 
vain to ;hold him faft» In ihort, the. whole ima- 
ginary foene appears iq my mind as real as if it 
had adtually paffed. 

I deliberated long before I could refolve to tell 
you this. Shame kept me filent when we were 
together: but the idea grows every dayftronger^ 
and torments me to fucb a . degree, that I can 
no longer conceal my folljr. Wou W that 1 ^were 
entirely afooj! why Ihould I wifh to preferve 
that reafon which ferves only to make me 
wretched? 

But to return td my dreami Rally me, my 
dear friend, if you will, for my fimplicity ; but 
furcly there is fomething myfterious in this vifiou, 
which 'diftinguilh'es it from coaiii>oa phrenzy. 
Can It be a prejfage of his death i or is he i- 
ready dead ? and was it thus that heaven deigned 
for once to be my guide, and invite me to follow 
him whom I wias ordained to love? Alas! .a 
fummons to the grave would be the great^ft 
bleflingr could receive* * . ' ^ 

"I'o what purpo'fe do I recall thefe vain max* 
ims of philofopkyV which amufe only thofe , who 
haive no feelings ? They impofe on me no longer^ 
and I cannot help defpifing them., I believe 
that fpirits are invifible; but is it impoffible 
'that, between two lovers fo clofely united, there 
Ihould be an immediate communicatioh, inde- 
5 pendent 
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pendent of the body and the fenfes? May not 
their mutual imprefHons be tranfmitted through 

the brain ? Poor Eloifa ! what extravagant 

ideas !' How credulous arc we rendered by our 
paifions! and how difficult it is for a heart fe- 
verely afFeded to relinquifh its errours, even 
softer conviilion ! 



LETTER CVn. 

THE ANSWER. 

UNFORTUNATE and tender girl! are you 
then deftined to be unhappy ? 1 try in vain 
to keep you from forrow, but you feem to court 
afflidion: your evil genius is more powerful 
than all my endeavours. Do not, however, add 
chimerical apprehenfions to (o many real caufes 
ef inquietudel; and ii nee my caution has been 
more prejudicial than ferviceable to you, let mc 
free you from a miftakc which aggravates your 
mifery j perhaps the melancholy truth \y^ill be 
lefs tormenting. Know then that your drearh 
was not a dream; that it was not the phantom 
of your friend which you beheld, but his real 
perfon, and that the a^e£ling fcene^ which Is 
ever prefent to your imagination, did actually pafs 
in your room on the day after your diforder was 
at the crifis. 

On the preceding day I left you very late; 
and Mr. Orbe, who would take me from you 
that night, was ready to depart 5 when on a fud- 

den 
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4den we perceived that unhappy wretch, whofc 
condition is truely deplorable, enter haftily, and 
throw him fel fat our feet. He took poft horfes 
immediatelyonthereccipt of yourlaft letter. By , 
travelling day and night he performed the jour- 
ney in three days, and never flopped till thelaft 
ftage; where he waited in order to' enter the 
town under favour of the night. I am afliamcd 
to confefs, that I was lefs eager than Mr. Orbe 
to embrace him : for without knowing the intent 
of his journey, I forefaw the confequence. The 
bitter recolleftion of former times, your danger 
and his, his manifeft difcompofure of mind, all 
contributed to check fo ^recable a furprife; and 
I was too powerfully affefted to falute him with 
eagernefs. I neverthelefs embraced him with a 
heart- felt emotion, in which he fympathifed, and 
which reciprocally difplayed itfelfin a kind of 
filent grief, more eloquent than tears and lamen- 
tations. The firft words he uttered were ^ 

** How does flie ? Oh! how is my Eloifa ? am I to 
live or die ?" I concluded from thence, that he 
was informed of your illnefs, and upon the fup- 
pofition that he was likewife acquainted with the 
nature of it, I fpoke without any other precau- 
tion than that of extenuating the danger. When 
he underflood that it was the fmall-pox, he 
made dreadful lamentations, and was taken fud- 
denly ill. Fatigue and the want of fleep, toge- 
ther with perturbation of mind, had fo entirely 
overcome him, that it was fome time before 
we could bring him to himfelf. He had fcarce 

ftrengtb 

X 
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fifeiigth to fpcak^ we therefore perfuaded him tm 
go to reft* 

Nature being quite fpent, he flepttWelve hours 
.fuccei&vely, but with fo much agitation, that 
fuch a ileep muft rather impair than recruit his 
Arengtbi The next day gave birth to new per- 
.plexity: he was abColutely determined to fee 
you. I reprcfented to him the danger there was 
that his prefence might occafiop forpe fatal revo- 
lution inyourdiftemper. He propofed to .wait 
till there was no rifqoe j but his ftay itfelf was a 
terrible rifque, of which I endeavoured to make 
him fenfible. He rudely interrupted me. ** Ceafe 
(faid he, with a. tone of indignation) your cruel 
eloquence : it is too much to exert it for my 
ruin. Do not hope to drive me from hence, as 
you did when I was forced into exile. , I would 
travel a hundred times from the fartheft extre- 
mity of the world for one glance of my Eloifa : 
but I fwear (ad^ed he with vehemeQCc). by the 
Authour of myhemgi that I will not ftir till I 
have Cecn her. We wiU try for once, whether I 
ib/ill move you with compaifion, or you make me 
guilty of perjury." 

. His refolution was fixed. Mr, Orbe was of 
lopinion that we ihould pontrive (i;imt nieans ta 
gratify him, tha,r.we migJ)t kjad him away be- 
fore his return was difcovered* for he wis ooJjr 
known to one perfon in the houfe, pf whofe fc- 
Crecy I was affured ; a&d we called him by a 
feigned iiame before ihe family*. - 1 promifed 

him 

• We find in the fourth part, that tliis feigned name 
^a« -St. Preux. 
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.him that lie (hould fee you the next night, upon 
condition that he ftaid but a minute, that be 
did not utter a fyllable, and that he depkrted the 
next morning before break of day. To thefe 
conditions 1 exafted his folemn promife; then 
I was eafy, I left my hufband with him, and re- 
turned to you. 

I found you much better; the eruption was 
quite complete 5 and the phyfician raifed my 
courage, by giving me hopes. Ilaid my pla^n 
beforehand with Bab, and the increafeof your 
fever, though a little abated, leaving you ftill 
fom.ewhat light-headed, I took that opportunity 
to difmifs every body, and fend my hufband 
word to introduce his gueft, concluding thatbe- 
fore the paroxyfm of your difor-dcr wasover, ydu 
would be lefs likely to recollcdl himi We had 
all the difficulty in the world, to get rid of your 
difconfolate father, who wasdetermined to (It up 
with you every night. At length I told him 
with fbme warmth, that he would fpare nobody 
the trouble of watching, for that I was deteN 

• mined likewrife to fit up with you, and that he 
might beaffured, though he was yourfather» his 
tendernefs for you was not greater than mia«. 

.He departed with reluftance, aqd we rctnained 
fay ourfelves. Mr. Orbe.came about eleven, 
and told -me that he had left your friend ia the 

*ftreet. I.wcnt in fearch of him: I took him 

by the hand: he trembled like a leaf. -Ashe 

went through the ante- chamber, . his ftrength 

Vol.. 11. . . • K failed 
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failed him : he drew his breath with difficulty, 

and was forced to fit down. 

At length having fingled out fome objefts hy 

the faint glimmeringof a diftant light " Yes 

(faid he, with a deep figh) I recoiled thefe apart- 
ments. Once in my life I traverfed them 

about the fame hour with the fame myfte- 

rious caution— — I trembled as I do now 

My heart fluttered with the fame emotion 

O ! rafli creature that I was though but a 

poor mortal, I neverthelefs dared to tafte. — — 
What am I now going to behold in that fame 
fpot, where every thing difFufed a delight with 
which my foul was intoxicated ? what am I go- 
ing to view, in that fame objeft which infpired 

and (hared my tranfports? The retinue of 

melancholy, the image of death, affli£led virtue, 
and expiring beauty P* 

Dearcoufin, I will fpare your tender heart the 
difmal detail of fuch an aiFedtingfcene, He faw 
you, and was mute. He had promifed to be 
filent— — ^but fuch afilence! .He. fell upon his 
knees; he fobbed, and kiffedthe curtains of your 
bed; he lifted up his hands and eyes j he fetched 
deep and filent groans.; he* could fcarce ftifle his 
grief and lamentations. Without feeing him, 
you accidentally put one of your 'hands out of 
btd; he feifed it with extravagant eagernefs.; 
the ardent kiffes he impreffedon .your fick hand 
awaked you fooner than all the noifc and mur- 
mur which buzzed about you. I perceived that 
you recollefted him, and in fpiteofall his refift- 

ance 
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«nce and complaints, I forced him from your 
chamber dire£Hy, hoping to elude the impref- 
fion of fuch a fleeting apparition, under the pre« 
tence of its being the effe£t of your deliriunu 
But finding that you took no notice of it, I con- 
cluded *that you had forgot it. I forbad Bab to 
mention it, and I am perfuaded fhe has kept 
her word. A needlefs caution which love has 
difconcertcd, and which has only ferved toag« 
gravate the pain of a recollection which it is loo 
late to efface. 

He tleparted as he had promifed, and I made 
him fwear not to flop in the neighbourhoods 
But, my dear girl, this is not all ; I muft ac- 
quaint you with another circumftance, of which 
lilcewife you cannot long remain ignorant. Lord 
B— paffed by two days afterwards ; he ha- 
ftened to overtake him ; he joined him at Dijon^ 
and found him ill. The unludcy wretch had 
caught the fmall-pox. He kept it fecret from mc 
that he had never had the diftemper, and I in- 
troduced him without precaution. As he could 
not cure your diforder, he was determined to 
partake of it. When I recolleft the cagerncfe 
with which he kiffed your hand, I make no 
doubt but heninderwent inoculation purpofely. 
It is impoffibie to have been worfe prepared to 
receive it ; but it was the inoculation of love, 
and it proved fortunate. The authour of life pre* 
ferved the moft tender lover that ever exifted ; 
he is recovered, and according to my lord's laft 
K 2 letter. 
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letter, they are afluallylby this time fet out for 

Paris. 

You fee, my too lovely coufin, that )^u ought 
tol)ani{h thofe melancholy terrours which ajarm 
•you without reafon. You have long fince re- 
nounced the perfon ofyour friend, and you find 
that his life is fafe. Thir^k of nothing, therefore, 
but how to prcferve your own, and how to 
make the promifed facrigce to paternal aiFe£lion 
with becoming grace. Ceafeto he the fport of 
vain hope, and to feed yourfelf with chimeras. 
You are in great hafte to be proud of your 
deformity ) let me advife you to be more hum- 
ble; believe me, you have yet too much reafon 
to be (o. You have undergone a cruel infedion, 
but it has fpared your face. What you take 
for feams, is nothing but a rednefs which 
will quickly difappear. I was worfe aiFe£ted 
than you, yet, neverthelefs, you fee I am tole- 
rable. My angel, you will Aill be beautiful in 
fpite of yourfelf; and do you think that^the 
enamoured Wolmar , who in three years abfence 
could not conquer a paffion conceived in eight 
days, is likely to be cured of it, when he has 
an opportunity of feeing you every hour ? Oh ! 
if your only refource is the hope of being dif- 
agrceablc, how defperate is your condition! 



LETTER 
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LETTER CVnU . 

FROM ELOIS A. 

IT is too much! It is too much! O my 
friend ]. the viftory is your's. I am not proof 
againft fuch powerful love; my refolution is 
exhaufted. My confcience affords me the con-» 
folatory teftimony, that I have exerted my ut- 
moft efforts. Heaven, I hope, will not call 
me to account for more than it has beftowed upoa 
me. This forrowful heart, which coft you fo 
dear, and which you have more than purchafed, 
is your's without referve; it was attached to yom 
the fir ft moment my eyes beheld you ; and it will 
remain your's to my dying breath. You have top 
much deferved it ever to be in danger of lofrng 
it; and I am weary of being theflaveof a chir 
mericai virtue at the expenfe of juftice. 

Yes, my moft tender and generous lover, 
your Eloifa will be ever your's, will love you 
ever; I muft, I will, 1 ought. To you I refign 
the empire which love has given ypu ; a domi- 
nion of which nothing Ihall ever deprive you 
more. The deceitful voice which murmurs at 
the bottom of my foul, whifpers in vain : it fliall 
no longer betray me. What are the vaip duties 
it prefer ibes, in oppofition to a paffion which 
heaven itfelf infpired? Is not the obligation 
which binds me to you the moft folemn of. all? 
U it not to you alone that I have given an abfo- 

t 3, liU» 
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lute promife ? Was not the firft vow of my heart 
never to forget you ? and is not yotir inviolable 
attachment a frefli tie to fecure my conftancy? 
In the tranfports of love v\rith which I once 
more furrender my heart to thee, my onlyrre- 
gret isy that I have ftcuggled againft fentiments 

" fo agreeable and fo natural. Nature^ O gentle 
nature, refu me thy rights! I abjure the favage 
virtues which confpire tothy deftruftion. Can 
the inclinations which thou hail infpired be more 
fedu£live than a fpecious reafoti which has fo 
often mifled me ? 

O my dear friend, have feme regard for the 
tcndernefs of my inclinations ; you are too 
much indebted to them to abhor them ; but 
allow of a participation which nature and af- 
feftion demands 5 let not the rights of blood 
and friendlhip be totally extinguifbed by thofc 
of love. Do not imagine that to follow you 
I will ever quit my father's houfe. Dp not 

' hope that I will refufe to comply with the obli- 
gations impofed on me by parental- authority. 
The cruel lofs of one of the authors of my being 
has taught me to be cautious haw I afflift the 
other. No, fee whom he expeds to be his only 
comfort hereafter will not increafe the affliflion 
of his foul, already oppreffed with difquietude: 
I will not deftroy all that gave me life. No, no, 
I am fenfible of my crime, but cannot abhor it. 
Duty, honour, virtue, all thefe confiderations 
have loft their influence, but yet I am not a 
monfter : I am f^ail^* but not unnatural. I am. 

determined 
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determined I will not grieve any of the oT)je£ls 
of my afFeftion. Let a fiither,. tenacious of his 
word, and jealous of a v^iin prerogative, difpofe 
of my hand according to his promife j but let 
lov^e alonie difpofe of my heart; lef my tears in- 
ceffantly trickle down the Bofom of my tendered 
friend. Let me be loft'and wretched, but, if 
poffible, let every one dear to me be happy and 
contented. On yoii three my exiftence depends, 
and may your felicity make me forget my mtfery 
and defgair*. 



LETTER CIX. 

TH>E ANSWER. 

WE. revive my Eloifa; all the real fenti- 
ments of our fouls refume their wonted 
courfe. Nature has preferved our exiftence,- 
and love has reftored us to life. Did you fup- 
pofe, could you be rafh enough to imagine, you 
could withdraw your aiFec^ions from me ? I am 
better acquainted with your heart than your- 
felf : that heart which heaven deftincd to be 
mine.! I find we are united by one common 
thread,, which death alone can divide. Is it in 
our power to feparate them, or ought we even 
to attempt it ? are they joined together by ties 
which man hath formed, and which man can 
diflblve? No, no, my Eloifa ! if cruel deftiny 
bars our claim to tender conjugal titles, yet no- 
thing can deprive us of thq character of faith* 
K 4 ful 
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ful lovers; that (hall be the comfort of our ' 
melancholy days, and we will carry it with us 
to the grave. 

Thus, we recover life only to renew our Aif- 
ferings, and the confcioufnefs of our exiftence 
is nothing more than a fenfe of affli£lion* Un- 
fortunate beings ! how are we altered! how have . 
we ceafed to be what we were formerly! Where 
is that enchantment of fupreme felicity ? where . 
are thofe exquifite raptures which enlivened our 
paffion? Nothing is left ofus but our love; love 
alone remains, and all its charms are eclipfed. 
O thou dear and too dutiful girl, thou fond fair 
one without refolutioa ! all our misfortunes arc 
derived from thy ^rrours. Alas ! a heart of kfs 
purity would not have fo fatally raifled thee ! 
yes, the honour of thy heart has been ouT ruin ; *' 
the uprights fentiments which fill thy breaft 
have banilhed difcretion. YoU would endea* 
vour to reconcile filial tendemefs with uncon«' 
qiitrable loVe ; by attempting to gratify all your 
inclinations, you confound inftead of conci- 
liating them, and your very virtue renders you 
guilty. O Eloifa, how incredible is your power [ 
by what firange magick do you fafcinate my 
reafon ! Even while you endeavour to make me 
bliifh at our paffion, you have the art to appear 
amiable in your very failings. You force me 
to admire you, even while I partake of your 

remorfe — - — - your remorfe ! does it 

become you to feel remorfe ? — ■ you whom 
I loved — -^ you, wh(5m I (ball never ceafe to- 

adore 
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adorc'-'^^^Can guilt ever approach your fpotlefs 

heart ? O cruel Eloifa ! if you mean to re- 

ftore the heart which belongs to me alone, re- 
turn it to me fuch as it was, when you firft be- 
ftowed it. 

What do you tell me ? ^will you venture-^ 

to intimate you fall into the arms of an- ' 

other? Ihall another poffefs you? — ' *- 

will you be* no longer mine ? or, to com- 
plete my horrour, will you not be folely mine ? 
_I — (hall I fufFer fuch dreadful punifcmentf 
■ ■ fliall I fee you. furvive your felf? ■ N o» 
I had rather lofe you entirely, than (hare you 
with another.— —Why has not heaven armed 
me with courage equal to the rage which di- 

f}:ra£ts me ? Sooner than thy hand (hould 

debafe itfelf by a fatal union which love abhors^ 
and honour condemns, I would interpofe my 
ewn^ and plunge a poignard in thy breaft. Ji' 
would drain thy chafte heart of blood which 
ijifidelity never tainted ; with that fpotlefs blood 
I would mix myown^ which burns in my veins- 
with inextingui(hable ardour; I would fall ia 
thy arms ; I would yield my laft breath on;' 
thy lips — — I would receive thine— ——Howl' • 
Eloifa expiring f thofe lovely eyes clofed by the- 
horrours of death !—— that breaft, the throne 
of love, mangled by my hand, and pouring; 
forth copious ilreams of blood and life! 
No, live and fufFer, endure the punifhmenc of 
my cowardice. No, I wifh. thou wert no more,/ 
but my paflion is not fo violent as to ftab thee./ 
Ks Oh.!^ 
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Oh \ that you did but know the ftate of my hearty 
which IS ready to burft with anguifh ! Never 
did it burn with (o pure a fiame — Never were 
your innocence and virtue fo dear to me. I 
am a lover, I know how to prize an amiable 
object ) i am fenfible that I do : but I am no 
more than man» and it is not in human power > 
to renounce fupreme felicity. One night, one 
fingle night has made a thorough change in my - 
foul. Preferve me, if thou canft,^ from that 
dangerous recollection, and I am virtuous ftiM^ 
But the rememberance of that fatal night is funk 
to the bottom of my foul, and will darken all 
the reft of my days. O Eloifa, thou moft ador- 
able objeft! if we muft be wretched for ever, 
yet let us enjoy one hour of tranfport, and then 
refign ourfelves ta eternal lamentations. 

Liften to the man who loves you. Why 
fliould we alone affedl to be wifer than the reft 
ef mankind, and purfue, with puerile iunplicity, 
thofe chimerical virtues which all the world ' 
talk of, and no one pradices? — What! (hall 
we pretend to be greater moralifts than the 
crowd of phllofophers which people London 
and PariSv who all laugh at conjugal fidelity^ 
and treat adultery as a j eft ? Inftances of this 
nature are far from being fcandalous ; we are 
not at liberty even to eenfure them, and people 
of fpirit would laugh at a man who (hould 
ftifle the afFe^ions of his heart out of refpeA 
to matrimony. In faft, fay they, an injury 
which only confifts in opinion is no injury 

while 
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while it remains fecret. What injury does a 
hufband receive from an infidelity to which he 
is a ftranger ? by how many obliging condcfcen- , 
fions does a woman com pen fate for her fail* 
ings*? What endearments (he employs to pre- 
vent^ and taremove his fufpicions? Deprived of 
an imaginary good^ he aflually enjoys more real 
felicity; and this fuppofed crime, which makes . 
fiich a noife, is but an additional tie, wliich f&- 
Clares the peace of fociety* 

God forbid, thou dear partner of my foul,^ 
tKat I fliould wifli to preferve thy afFcftions by 
fuch fhameful max^ims! I abhor them,^ though- 
I am not able to confute them, and myt>onfcience 
is a better advocate than my reafon. Notthat> 
I pride myfelf upon afpiribwhich I deteft, or 
that 1 am fond of a virtue bought^fo dear : : but I ^ 
tlrink it lefs criminal to reproach myfelf with my 
failings than to attempt to vindicate them', and 
I confider an endeavour to ftifle renvorfe as the 
ftrongeft degree of guilt* 

1 know not what I writ^, J fin^ my mind 
in a horcid ftate,. much wbrfe than it was, , 
even before I received your letter. The hop^ . 
you tender me. is gloomy and melancholy; it 

K.6 totally. 

* Wlmredid thelioneft Swifs ]eam-tlii»? Women of gaiety < 
have long.iince afliamed inore imperious airs. They begin < 
by boldly introducing- iheir lovers into the houfe^ .and if ' 
they permit their huibands to continue there, it is onl/while 
th^y bthave towards them with'a proper refpcft. A<woman ♦ 
who Hibuld take- pains to conceal a criminal intrigue 
would ftiow that (he was aih^med, and would be defpifed 3 . 
a»« onevfemale of fpirit would take notice of her. 



u- 
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totally c*finguifhes that pure light whitfi has 
ft) often been our guide : your charms are blafted^ 
and yet app^r'more aftefiing : J perceive that 
y<Jti are affe<ftionate and unhappy : my heart 
is overwhelmed with the tears which flow from 
ydur eyes, and I vent bitter reproaches on 
myfelf, for having prefumed to tafte a happinefs 
whith I can no longer enjoy but at the hazard of 
your peace. 

Neverthelefs, I perceive that a fecret ardour 
firis tny foul,'<and revives that courage which 
fny remorfe has fubdued. Ah ! lovely Eloifa ! 
dd you know how many lofTes a love like mine 
can comperifate i Da you know how /ar ^ lover^ 
who only breathes for you, can make your life 
agreeable? are you fenfible that it i«'for you 
alone I wiih to liuc, to move, to think?. No^ 
thou ddicious foiirce of my exigence, I will 
have no foul but thine, I will no longer he any 
thing but a part of thy lovely.felf, and you will 
meet with fuch a kind reception in the inmoft 
receffes of my heart, that you willndver perceive 
any decay in your charms; «' Well, we fhall be 
guilty^ yet w^ v^iH not be wicked;* we {hall he 
guilty, yet we will be in lovp with- virtue: fo 
far from attempting to palliate our failings, we 
will deplore them ; we will lament tdgethel^; if 
poflible, we will work our redemption by beiAg 
good and benevolent. Eloifa ! O Eloifa, what 
will you ? what can you do ? thou canft never 
difengage thyfelf from my heart ; is itnotef- 
poufed to thine f 

I hav« 
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t have long fihce bkl adieu to thofe vain 
profpc&s of fortune which fo palpably deluded 
me. I how fblely confine my attentioh ta the 
duties I owe Lord B-— — ; he wUl force itie 
'with him to England ; he imagines I can be of 
fervice to him there. Well) I will attend bim« 
But I will ileal away once every year ; I wilt 
come in fecret to vifit you. If I cannot fpeak 
to you, at leaft I ihall have the pleafure of 
gazing on you ; I may at leaft kifs your foot- 
fleps ; one glance from your eyes will fupport 
me ten months. When I am forced to return^, 
and retire from her I love, it will be fome con**, 
folation to me to count the fteps which will 
bring me back again. Thefe frequent journies 
will be fome amufement to your unhappy lover : 
when he fets out to vifit you, he will anticipate 
the pleafure of beholding ydu ; the rememberancc 
of the tranfpofts he has felt will enchant hia- 
imagination during his abren9e^ infpite of his 
cruel deftiny, his melancholy time will not.be 
utterly loft; every year will be marked with 
fome tinfture of pleafure^ and the fliort-liveA 
moments he paftes near you will be multiplied 
'during his whole life. » 
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FROM MRS. OABE, 

YOUR miftrefs is no more } but I have 
recovered my friend, and you too have 
gained one, whofe afFedion will more than recom- 

penfc 
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penfe your lofs. Eloifa is marrie;^ and her merit 
is fufficient to make the gentleman happy vfho- 
has blended his incereft with her's. After fo many 
indifcretions, you ought to thank heaven, which 
has preferved you both,. her from ignominy, and* 
you from the regret of having diibonoured hen 
Reverence her change of condition ; do not 
write to her ; flie defires you will not. Wait 
till fhe writes to you, which fhe will flibrtlydo. 
Now is the time to convince me that you merit 
th^t efteem I ever entertained for you, and that 
yx)ur heart is fufceptible of a pure and difmte- 
ceiled friendihip. 



t E T T E R CXr. 

FROM ELOISAV 



I Have been fo long accuftomed to make you 
the confident of all the fecrets of my foul, 
that ft is not in my power to difcontinue fo 
agreeable a correfpondence. * In the moft im- 
portant occurrences of life, I long todifclofemy^ 
heart to you. Open you r's, my beloved fi-iend, 
to receive what I comm^unicate j treafure up in • 
your mind the long difcourfe of friendfhip, 
which, though it fonietimes renders the fpeaker 
too diffufive, always makes the friendly hearer 
patient. 

Attached to the fortune ofa'hufband, orra^ 
thcr to the will of a parent, by an indiffoluble 

tie. 
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ti«y I enter upon a hew ftate of life, whicb 
death alone can terminate : let us for a moment 
caft our eyes on that I have quitted : the reed- 
Ie(^ionof former times cannot be painful to us. 
Perhaps it will afford fome leffons, which wilL 
teach me how to make a proper ufe of the time 
to come: perhaps it wiU open fomelights which, 
may ferve toexplaiitthofe particularsof my con- 
iludl, which always appeared myfterious in your 
eyes, Atleaft, by refledling on the relation in 
which we lately ftood to each other, our hearts 
will become more fenfible of the reciprocal obli- 
gations from which death alone can refeafeus.. 

It is now near fix years fince I iirft faw yoH. 
You was young,. genteel, and agreeable: I had. 
feen others more comely, and more engaging j, 
hut no one ever excited in me the leaft emo- 
tion, and my heart furrendered itfelf toyoa 
on the firft interview*. I imagined that I faw in. 
your countenance the traces of a foul which 
feemed-the counterpart of mine. I thought that 
my fenfes only ferved as organs to more refined 
fentiments ; and I loved in you> not £o much 
what I faw, as what I imagined I felt within, 
iftyfelf. It is not two months fince, that I flill 
flattered myfelf I was not miflaken : Blind Love 

, (faid. 
* Mr. Richardfan makes a jeft of thefe attachments, 
formed at firft fight^ and founded on an unaccountable 
. congeniality of nature. It is eafy to hugh at thefe at- 
tftohments ; but as too many pf this kind take pUce> iip> 
ftead of entertaining ourfelves with controverting them, 
would it not be better to teach us how to conquer 
them? 
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(faid I) was in the right; we were made for each 
othdr, if human events do not interrupt the af- 
finity of nature; and if we are allowed to enjoy 
felicity in this life, we (ball certainly be happy- 
together. 

• Thefe fentiments were reciprocal : I fhould 
have been deceived had I entertained them 
alone- The love I felt could not arife but 
from a mutual conformity and harmony of fouls* 
We never love unlefs we are beloved ; at Icaft, 
our paffion is (hort lived. Thofe afFeftions which- 
meet with no return, and which are fuppofed 
to make fo many wretched, are only founded oi* 
fenfuality : if ever they penetrate the heart, it 
i$ by means of fome falfe refcmblance, and the 
niiftake is quickly difcovered. Senfual love can- 
not fubfift without fruition, and dies with it : the 
fublimer paffion cannot be fatisfied without en- 
gaging the heart, and is as permanent as the 
analogy which gave it birth*. Such was curb's 
from the beginning ; and fuch, I hope, it will 
ever be^to the end of our days. I perceived,. 
I felt that I was beloved, and that I merited 
ybur affeftien. My lips were filent, my looks 
were conftrained ; but my heart explained itfelf ; 
We quickly experienced 1 know not what, which, 
renders filence eloquent, which gives ut- 
terance to the downcaft eye, which occafions 
a kind of forward baflifulnefs, which dif- 
covers the tumult of defire through the veil of 

timidity,. 
* Admitting the analogy to be chimerical, yet it laftt 
as long as the illufiony which makei us iuppoie it leak * 
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timidity, and conveys ideas which it dares not 
cxprefs. - • 

I perceivedthefituationof myheart, and gave 
myfclf over for loft the firft word you fpoke. I 
found what pain your referve coft you. I ap- 
proved of thediftance you obferved, and ad* 
mired you the more; I endeavoured to recom- 
penfb you for fuch a neceflary and painful - 
filence, without prejudice to my innocence ; I of- 
fered violence to my natural difpofition ; I imi- 
tated my coufin ; I became like her arch and^ 
lively, to avoid too ferious explanations, and to • 
indulge a thoufand tender careiTes, under cover 
of that aiFedled fprightlinefs. I took fuch pains 
to make your iltuacion agreeable, that the ap« : 
prehenfions of a change increafed your referve, . 
This fcheme turned to my difadvantage : we 
generally fufi^r for afluming a borrowed cha* 
rafter. Fool that I was ! I accelerated my ruin» 
inftead of preventing it : I employed poifon as 
a palliative; and what (hould have induced you 
to preferve Alence was the occafion which 
tempted you to explain your felf. In vain' did' I 
attempt, by an affeded indifference, to keep you 
at a diftance in our private interviews ; that very 
conftraint betrayed me : you wrote. Inftead of 
committing your firft letter to the fire, or deli- 
vering ic to my mother, I ventured to open it. 
That was my original crime., and all the reft • 
wa.s a neceflary confequence of that firft fault. 
I endeavoured to avoid anfwering thofe fatal let- 
ters, which I could not fochear reading. This ' 

» • •■ violentv 
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violent ftrugglc afFcflied my healths I faw the 
abyfs in which I was going to plunge. I looked. 
upon myfelf with horrour, and could not rcfolve 
to endure your abfence. I fell into a kind of 
defpair ^ I had rather that you had ceafed to live 
than not to live for me; I even went fo far as 
to wi{h, and to defire your death. Heaven knew 
my heart; thefe efforts may make amends for 
fome failings. 

Finding yQu difpofed to implicit obedience, I 
was determined . to fpeak.. Chaillot had given 
me fome inftrufiions, which made me too fen- 
fible of the danger of avowing my paffion. But 
love, which extorted the confeffion, taught me 
to elude its confequence. You was my laft re- 
fort ; I had fuchan enjti re confidence in you^ that 
I furnifhed you with arms againft my weaknefs :- 
fuch was my opinion of your integrity, that I 
traded you would preferve me from myfelf, and 
I did you no more than juftice. When I found 
the refpefl: you paid to fo valuable a trufl, I 
perceived that my paflion had not blinded me. 
in. my opinion of thofe virtues- with which L 
fuppofe you. endowed. I religned myfelf witbt 
greater fecurity, as I imagined that we fhould: 
both of us be contented with a fentimental af- 
fedion.' As I difcovered nothing a tthe bottonv 
of my heart but fentiments of honour^ I tafted 
without referve the charms of fuch a delightful 
ijitimacy. Alas ! I did not perceive that my 
diforder grew inveterate from inattention, and 
that habit was ftill more dangerous than love.. 

Being 
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Being fenfibly affeded by your rcfcrvc, I 
tiiought I might relax mine without any rifle ; 
in the innocence of my deflres I hoped ta 
lead you to the heights of virtue, by the ten- 
der careiTes of friendfhip. But the grove at 
Clarcns foon convinced me that I trufted myfelf 
too far, and that vre ought not to grant the 
leaft indulgence to the fenfes, virhere prudence 
forbids us to gratify them entirely. One mo^ 
ment, one fingle moment, fired me with a de-» 
fire which nothing could cxtinguiih ; and if mjF 
will yet refifted, my heart was from that time 
corrupted. 

You partook of my diftradlion ; your letter 
made me trembie. The danger was double : 
to preferve me from you and from myfelf, it 
was neceflary to- bant& you. This was the laft 
effort of expiring virtue; but by your flight, you 
made your conqueft fure; and when I fawyou 
no more, the languor your abfence occafioned 
deprived me of the little (Ircngth I had left to 
refifl: you. 

When my father quitted the fcrvice, he 
brought M. Wolmar home with him. His life,^ 
vrhich he owed to him, and an intimacy of 
twenty years, rendered this friend fo dear, that 
he could never part from him. M. Wolmar 
was advanced in years, and though of higb birth 
had met with no woman who had fixed his af- 
fc6iions. My father mentioned me to him, as 
to a man whom he wiflied to call his fon : he 
was defirous to fee pe, ?uid it was with thi$ 

intent 
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intent they came together. It was my fate 
to be agrcrable to him, who never was fufcep-* 
tible of any impreffion before. They entered 
into fecret engagements, and M. Wolmar, 
who had fome affairs to 'fettle in one of the 
northern courts, where his family and fortune 
were, defired time, and took leave upon their 
mutual engagement. After his departure, my 
father acquainted my mother and me, that 
he defigned him for my hufband ; and com--r 
manded me, with a tone which cut ofF all re-- 
ply from my timidity, to prepare myfeJf to re- 
ceive his hand. My mother, who too plainly- 
perceived the inclinations of ray heart, and who 
bad a natural liking for you, made feveral at-: 
tempts to fhakc my father's refolution ; (lie 
durft ilot abfolufiely proppfe you, but (he fpoke- 
of you. in fuch terms as flie hoped might make* 
my father efteem you, and wifh to be acquainted 
with youj but your rank in life made him in* 
fenfible to all your accomplifliments; and 
though he allowed that high birth could not 
fupply them, yet he maintained that birth alone 
could miake them of any value, * 

The impoffibility of being happy fanned the 
flame which it ought to have extinguifhed. A 
flatt<;ring delufion had fupported me under all 
my troubles; when that was gone, I had no 
ftrength tooppofethem. Whil6 I had the leaft 
hope of being your*s, I might have triumphed 
over my inclinations ; it would have coft me lefs 
to have fpent my whole life in refiftance, than t» 

renounce 
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renounce you. for ever; and the very idea of an 
-everlafling oppofition deprived me of fortitude 
to fubdue my paflion. 

Grief and love preyed upon my heart ; I fell 
into a ftate of dejeftion, which you might per- 
ceive in my letters j your*s,^which you wiTote to- 
me from Meillerie, completed my afflii^Uon : tQ 
the meafure of my own troubles was added the 
fenfe of yourdefpair. Alas! the weakeft mind 
is always deftined to bear the troubles of both* 
The fcheme you ventured to prppofe to me put 
the. finifliing ftroke to my perplexity. Mifery 
feemed to be the infallible lot of my days 5 the 
inqvitable choice which remained for me to make 
.was to add to it eithet* your inifelicity or thajt of 
jny parents. I could not endure the horrible 
alternative ; the power of nature has its bounds ; 
fuch agitations overpowered my ftrength. 1 
wifhed to be delivered from life. Heaven feemed 
to take pity of me; but cruel death fpared nie 
for my deftruftion, I faw you,' I Recovered, 
and was undone. . •, . . 
. * If my failinjgs did not contribute to my feli- 
city» I was not difappointed : I never confidereil 
them as the nieaiis to procure happinefs.' 1 
perceived that my Wjrt was forjned for virtue, 
without which I could ;iever be happy; 'I fell 
t)irough weaknefs, -nat ffpm errour; I bid not 
even blindnefs toplead in,.exqufe for my frailty. 
I was b^re^ved pf every hope j it was inipoifible 
for ine tPib^othfrwife than unfortunate. Inno- 
cence .♦ai^d loye were equally requifite to my 

* peace : 

X 
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peace : as I could not preferve them bothi and 
V7as witnefs to your diftraftion, I confulted your 
intereft alone in the choice I made ; and to i'ave 
you, ruined myfelf. 

But it is not fo eafy as many imagine to for- 
fake virtue. She continues for fome time to 
torment thofc who abandon her; and her charms, 
which are the delight of refined fouls, conftitute 
the chief punifliment of the wicked, who are 
condemned to be in love with her when' they 
can no longer enjoy her. Guilty, yet not de- 
praved, I could not efcape the remorfe -which 
purfued me; honour was dear to me, even after 
It was: gone; though my fhame was fecret, 
it was not lefs grievous, and though the whole 
)ivorld had been witnefs to it, I could not have 
been more fcnfibly atfefted. I comforted my- 
felf under my iffliftion, like one who having a 
wound dreads a mortification ; and who, by the 
fenfe of pain, is tncouraged not to defpair of a 
:curc, 

.Neverthelefs, my fliamefulflrate was infup*- 
, portable. *By endeavouring to ftifle the reproach 
-of guilt, without renouncing the crime, I expe- 
rienced what every honeft mind feels when it 
goes aftray^ and is fond of its miftake. A new 
delufion lent its aid to afTuage the bitterneft of 
repentance; I flattered myfelf, that my frailty 
would afford me the means of repairing my in- 
difcretion, and ventured to form a defign of 
forcing my father to unite our hands. I de- 
fended on the firfi: pledge of our love to clofe 

this 
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-tihis deKghtful union. I prayed to heaven for 
offspring, as the pledge of my return to virtue, 
and of our mutual happinefs : I wifhed for it 
with as much earncftnefs as another,in my plac€» 
would have dreaded it. The tendernefs of love, 
byits foftilluflon, allayed the murmurs of my 
confcience ; the efFefls I hoped to derive from 
my frailty infpired me with confolation, and this 
pleafing expeAation was all the hope and com« 
-fort of my life. 

Whenever I fhould difcover evident fymp- 
toms of my pregnancy, I was determined to 
make a publick declaration of my condition to 
M. Perret*, in the prefence of the whole fa- 
•mily. I am timorous, it is true; I was fenfible 
bov/ dear fuch a declaration would coft me ; but 
honour itfelf infpired me with courage, and I 
chafe rather to bear at once the confufion I de- 
ferved, than to nourifli everlafting infamy at the 
bottom of my foul. I knew that my father 
would either doom me to death, or give me to 
my lover ; this alternative had nothing in it ter«* 
rible to my apprehenfion, and whatever might 
be the event, I concluded that this ftep would 
■put an end to all my fufferings. - 

This^ my dear friend, was the myftery which 
1 concealed from you, and which you endea-* 
voured to penetrate which fuch follicitous curio- 
fity. A thoufand reafons confpired to make 
me life this refcrve with a man of your impe- 
tuoftty, not to mention that it would have been 

imprudent 
* Minlfler of the pariih. 
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iniprMclwt to h$ve furniflied you with a new pre^- 
tcnce for preffing your indifcreet and importu- 
liatQ application. It was above all things requi- 
iite to remove you during fuch a perilous iitu- 
sition, and I was very fenfible that you would 
never hav^ confented to leave me in fuch an ex^ 
tremity, had you known my danger. 

Alas ! I was once mor« deceived by fuch a 
•flattering expectation. Heaven refufed to fa* 
vour defigns which were conceived in wicked* 
aefs. I did not deferve the honour of being a 
mother ; my fcheme was abortive, and I was 
*cvcn deprived of an opportunity of expiating my 
.frailty, at the expenfe of my reputation. Difap* 
•pointed in. iny hope, the indifcreet affignation, 
whi^h expofedyour life to danger, was a ralh- 
Hefs. which my fond love coloured with this 
gentle palliation ; I imputed the ill fuccefs of my 
.wiibes to my felf j and my heart, mifled by itsde- 
iireSft flattered. i^felf th|it its eagernefs to gratify 
.(hecn arbfe entirely frpm my anxiety to render 
ibem Isiwful hereafter. 

At ojn^ tifi^e. I thought my wifhes accom- 
p^ifh.^-: that miftake was the fource of my moft 
bitter afflidion, and after nature had granted 
the petition of love, the ftroke of deftiny came 
.with aggravated cruelty.. You know the ao* 
cidept which deftroyed, my laft hopes, together 
with t^ie fruit of my lovp. That misfortune 
happened during our feparation, as if heaven at 
that time intended to opprefs me with all the 
jevilsj merited, and to feparate me at once from 
...,.:.. every 
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every connei'ion which might contribute to out 
union. 

Your departure put an end to my delufiott 
and to my plcafurcsj I difcovered, but too late^ 
the chimeras which had impofed upon me. I 
perceived that I had fallen into a ftatetruely de-* 
fpicable, and felt myfelf completely wretched; 
which was the inevitable confequence of love 
without innocence, .and hopelefs deilres which I 
could never extinguifh. Tortured by a thoufand 
fruitlefs griefs, I ftifled reflexions which were as 
painful as unprofitable ^ I no longer looked upon 
myfelf as worthy of confideration, and devoted 
my life to folitude for you ; I had no honour^ 
but your's ; no hope, but in your happinefs, and 
the fentiments which you communicated were 
alone capable of afFedting me. 

Love did not make me blind to your faults^ 
but it made thofe faults dear to me ; and its de« 
lufion was fo powerful, that had you been more 
perfc£l, lihould have loved you lefs. I was no 
ftranger to your heart, or your impetuofity of 
temper. I was fenfible, that with more courage 
than I, you had lefs patience, and that the af- 
flictions which opprefled my foul would drive 
your's to.defpair. It was for this reafon I al- 
ways carefully kept my father's promife a fe- 
cret from you ; and at our parting, taking ad- 
vantage of Lord B— — 's zeal for your interefl-^ 
and with a view to make you more attentive 
to your own welfare, flattered you with a hope 
which I myfelf did not entertain. Yet more ; 

Vot. II. L Apprized 
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apprized of the danger which threatened us, I 
took the only precaution for our mutual fecu- 
»ity, and by a folemn engagement having made 
you, asn>uch as poffible, mafter ofmy will, I 
hoped to infpireyou w[ith confidence, and my- 
felf with fortitude, by means of a promife which 
I never durft violate, and which might enfure 
your peace of mind. I own it was a needlefs 
obligation, and yet I fhould never have infringed 
it. Virtue is foeflential to our fouls, that when 
we have once abandoned that which is re^I, we 
prefently fafhion another after the fame model, 
and keep the more ftrongly attached to this 
fubftitute, becaufe, perhaps, it is of eur own 
cleftion. 

1 need not tell you what perturbation I felt 
after your departure. The worft of my appre- 
henfions was the dread of being forfaken. The 
place of your refidence made me tremble. Your 
manner of living increafed my terrour ; I ima- 
gined that I already faw .you debafed into a man 
of intrigue. An ignominy of this nature touched 
me more fenfibly than all my afflictions; I 
had rather have feen you wretched than con- 
temptible ; after fo many troubles to which I had 
been inured, your dilhonour was the only one I 
could not fupport. 

My apprehenfions, which ■ the ftile of your 
letters confirmed, were quickly removed j and 
that by fuch means as would have made any 
other completely uneafy. I allude to the dif- 
orderly courfe of life into which you was fe- 

. d uced, 
I 
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duced, and of which your ready and frank con- 
feffion was, of all the proofs of your fincerity, 
that which afFcfted me moft fenfibly. I knew 
you too well to be ignorant what fuch a con- . 
feffion muft have coft you, even if I had 
been no longer dear to you. I perceived that 
love alone, had triumphed over fhamc, and ex- 
torted it from you. I concluded that a heart fo 
fincere was incapable of difguifed infidelity; I 
difcovcredlefs guilt in your failing, than merit 
in theconfeffion ; and calling to mind your for- 
mer eng'agements, was entirely cured of jea- 
loufy. 

And yet, my worthy friend, my cure did not 
increafe my felicity j for one torment lefs, a 
thoufand others rofe up inceffantly, and I was 
never more fenfible of the folly of feeking that 
repofe in an unfettled mind which nothing but 
prudence can beftow. I had, for a long time, 
fecretly lamented the beft of mothers, who in- 
fenfibly wafted by a fatal decay. Bab, whom 
the unhappy confequencc of my mifconducSt 
obliged . to make my confidante, betrayed me, 
and difcovered our mutual love, and my frail- 
ty, to my mother. I had juft received your 
letters from my coufin, when they were feif- 
ed. The proofs were too convincing ; grief de- 
prived her of the little ftrength her illnefs bad 
left her. I thought I fhould have expired at 
her feet with remorfe. So far from configning 
me to the death 1 merited, flie concealed my 
(bame, and was contented to bemoan my fall. 

L 2 Even 
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Even you, who had fo ungratefully at u fed hef 
kindnefs, was not odious to her. I was witnefs 
to the cfFefl: which your letter produced on her 
tender and afFediionate mind. Alas ! fhe wifhed 
for your happinefs and mine* She attempted 
more than once-p-^-but why jQiould I recall a 
hope which is now for ever esctinguiflied ? hea- 
ven decreed it othefwife. She clofed her me- 
lancholy days wi:h the aiHiding confideratioii 
-of being unable to move a rigid hufband, and 
of leaving a daughter behind her fo little worthy 
of fuch a parent! 

Opprefled with fuch a cruel lofs, my ft>ul 
had no other ftrength than what it received from 
that impreffion; the voice of nature uttered 
.groans which ftrfled the murmurs of love. I 
regarded the authourofmy troubles with a kind 
of horrour. I endeavoured to ftifle the deteft-* 
able paffion which had brought them upon roej 
and to renounce you for ever. This, no doubt^ 
was what 1 ought to have done : had I not fuf- 
ficient caufe ^f lamentation the remainder of 
my days, without being in continual queft of 
new fubjecSls of affliflion ? Every thing feemed 
to favour my refolution. If melancholy fofttns 
the mind, deep afflidlion hardens it. The re- 
memberance of my dying mother efFaced youf 
image ; we were diftant from each other ; hope 
had entirely abandoned me ; my incomparable 
friend was nevcf more great or more deferving 
wholly to engrofs my heart. Her virtue, her 
•difcretian, h^r frieudihip, her tender carcffes^ 

feemed 
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ftemcd' to have purified it : I thought I had for- 
gotten you, and imagined myfelf cured. But 
it was too late ; what I took for the indifference 
of extinguiflied love was nothing but the heavi- 
nefs of defpair. 

|As a fick man, who falls into a weak ftate . 
when free from pain, is fuddenly revived by 
more acute fertfations, fo 1 quickly perceived all 

'my troubles renewed when my father acquainted 
me with M% Wolmar's approaching return. In- 
Yincible love then gave me incredible flrength. 
For the firft time, I ventured to oppofe my fa- 
ther to his face. I frankly protefted that I could 
never like M. Wolmar j that I was determined 
to die fingle j that be was mafter of my life, but 
not of my affections, and that nothing could 
ever make me alter ray refolution. I need not 
defcribe the rage he was in, nor the treatment 
I was obliged ta endure. I was , immoveable : 

• my timidity once vanquifhed carried me to the 
other extreme, and if my tone was lefs impe- 
rious than my father's, it was neverthelefs equal- 
ly refolute. 

He found that I was determined, and that he 
ihould make no impreflion on me by dint of au- 
thority. For a minute I thought myfelf freed 
from his perfecution. But what became of me, 
when- on a fudden I faw the moft rigid father 
foftened into tears, and proftrate at my fate ! 
Without fuffering me to rife, he embraced my 
knees, and fixing his ftreaming eyes on mine, 
he aiddreSed himfelf to me in a plaiiUive voice, 
L 3 which. 
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which ftrll murmurs in my ears. " O my child ! 
have fome refpeft for the grey hairs of your un- 
happy father ; do not fend me with forrow to 
the grave., after her who bore thee. Will Eloifa 
be the death of all her family ?'* 

" Imagine my grief and aftoniihment. That 
attitude, that tone, that gefture, thofe, words, 
that horrible idea, overpowered me to that de- 
gree, that I dropi>ed half dead into his arms, and 
it was not till after repeated fobs, which for 
fome time ftifled utterance, that I was able to 
anfwef him in a faint and faltering voice : "-0 my 
father, I was armed againfl: your menaces, but 
I am not proof againfl: your tears. You will be 
the death of your daughter." 

We were both of us in fuch violent agitation 
that it was a long while before we recovered. 
In the mean time, recol letting his laft words, 
I concluded that he was better informed of the 
particulars of my condud than I had imagined, 
and being refolved to turn thofe circumftances 
of information againft him, I was preparing, at 
the hazard of my life* to make a confeffion 
which I had too long deferred, when hehaftily 
interrupted me, and, as if he had forefeen and 
dreaded J what I was going to declare, fpoke to 
me in the following terms : 

*' I know you have encouraged inclinations 
** unworthy agirlx>f your birth. It is time to 
*' facrifice to duty ^nd honour a fhameful paiHon, 
*' which you fhall never gratify but at the ex- 
♦* penfe of my life. Attend to what your fa- 

" ther's 
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'* th€r*$ honour, and your own, require of you, 
'* and then determine for yourfelf. 

** M. Wolmar is of ^ noble extrafiion, ond 
'* who is diftinguilhed by all theaccomplifhments 
** requifite to maintain his dignity; onewho' 
*' enjoys the publick efteem, and who defer ves it. 
•' I am indebted to him for my 1 ife ; and you 
'^ are no ftranger to the engagement I have con- 
" eluded with him. You are further to under- 
*' ftand, than on his return home to fettle his con- 
" cerns, he found himfelf involved by an unfor- 
** tunate turn of affairs : he had loft the greatcft 
'* part of his eftate, and it was by Angular good 
*« luck that he himfelf efcaped from exile to Si- 
*' beria : he is coming back with the melancholy 
** wreck of his fortune, upon the ftrength of his 
** friend's word, which' never yet was forfeited. 
'* Tell me, now, in what manner I fhall receive 
** him on his return. Shall I fay to him. Sir, I 
*.' promifed you my slaughter while you were in 
*• affluent circumftances, but now your fortune 
•* is ruined I muft rctraft my word, for my 
*' daughter will never be your's ? If I do not ex- 
•* prefs my refufal in thefe words, it will be ua- 
*' terpreted in this manner. To allejjjge your pre- 
** engagement will be confidered as a pretence, 
** or it will be imputed as an additional difgracc 
** to me, and we flial! pafs, you for'an abandoned 
** girl, and I for adifhoneft man, whohasfacri- 
** ficed his word and honour to fordid intereft, 
*« and hasaddedi ngratitude to infidelity. My dear 
*',.ehild| I have lived too long now to clofc 
L4 ♦'an 
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*' an unblemiftied life with, infamy, and fixty 
•< years fpent with honour are not to be.pro- 
** flitutcd in a quarter of an hour. 

" You perceive, therefore (continued he) 
** how unreafonable is every objedlioa whicli 
** you can offer. Judge whether the giddy paf- 
** fion of youth, whether attachments which 
" modefty difavows^, are to be put in compe- 
** tition with the duty of a child, and the honour 
*' by which a parent ftands bound. If the dif- 
•* putewerc, which of us two fhould fall a vic- 
** tim to the happinefs of the other, my tender* 

' *' nefs would challenge the right of making that 
** facrifice to affeftion ; but honour, my child, 
** calls upon me, and that always determines the 
** refolution of him whofe blood you inherit." 

^ I was not without a pertinent anfwer to thefe 
remohftrances J but my father's prejudices con- 
firmed him in his principles,, fo difFerent from 
mine, that reafons, whiclv appeared to me un* 
anfwcrable, would not have had the leaft weight 
with him. Befides, not knowing whence he 
had gathered the intelligence he feemed to have 
gained with refpefl: to my conduct, or how 
far his information extended; apprehending like- 
wife by his eagernefs to interrupt me, that he 

had formed his refolution with regard to the mat- 
ter I was going to communicate ; and above 
all, being reftrained by a fenfe of fhame which 
I could never fubdue, I rather chofe to avail 
myfelfof anexcufe, which I thought would have 

greatif 
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greater weight, as it fquared more with my fa- 
ther's peculiarity of thinking. ly therefore, made 
a frank declaration of the engagement I had 
made with you : I proieftcd that I would never be 
falfc to my word, and that, whatever was the 
confequcnce, 1 would never marry without your 
confent. 

In truth, I was delighted ta find that my 
fcruples did not offend him; he reproached me 
fcverely for entering into fuch an engagement,, 
but he made no objediion to its validity. So ex- 
alted are the ideas which a gentleman of honour 
naturally entertains with regard to the faith of en- 
gagements, and fo facred a thing does he eflcem 
a promife ! Inftead of attempting, therefore, to 
difputc the force of my obligation to you, he 
mademewriteanote, which heenclofedinalettery 
and fent away diredtly*. With what agitation 
didlexpedt youranfwer! How often did I wifh 
that you might fhow lefs delicacy than you 
ought! but I knew you too well, however, to 
doubt your compliance,, and was fenfiblc that the 
more painful you felt the facrifice required of 
you, the readier you would be to undergo it. 

Your anfwer came j it was kept a fecret from 
me during myillnefs; after my recovery, my 
fears were confirmed, an'l I was cut off from all 
further excufes. At leaft, my father declared 
he would admit of no more ; and the dreadfut 
expreffion he had made ufe of gave him fuch an 
afccndancy over my will, that he made me fv/ear 

L 5. neve» 

* See page i8z of the prcfent volunMt 
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never to fay any thing to M. Wolmar \Vhich 
might make him averfe from marrying me; for, 
he added, that will appear to him like a trick 
concerted between us, and at all events the mar- 
riage muft be concluded. 

You know, my dear friend, that my conftitu- 
tion, which is ftrong enough to endure fatigue 
and inclemency of weather, is not able to refift 
the violence of pafiion, and that too exquifite a 
fenfibility is the fource of all the evils which have 
afflifted my mind and body. Whether continu- 
ed grief had tainted my blood, or whethernature . 
took that opportunity to purify it from the fatal 
efFe£ls of fermentation, however it was, I found 
my felf violently difordered at the end of our coti* 
verfation. When I left my father's room, I en- 
deavoured to write a^line to you, but found my- 
felf fo ill, that I was obliged to go to bed, from 
whence I hoped never to rife. You are too well 
acquainted with the reft. My imprudence led 
you to indifcretion. You can^e, I faw you, and 
thought that I had only beheld you in one of 
thofe dreams, which during my delirium fo often 
prefented your image before me. But when I 
found that you had really been there, that I had 
aftually feen you, that being refolved to partake 
of my diftemper, which you could not cure, you 
had purpofely caught the infedion, I could no 
longer refift this laft proof; and finding that 
■ the tendernefs of your affeflion furvlved even 
hope itfelf, my love, which I had taken fuch pains 
to fmother, inftantly broke through all reftraint, 

and 
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and revived with more ardour than ever. I per- 
ceived that I was doomed to love in fpite of my- 
felf ; I was fenfible that I muft be guilty; that 
I could neither refift my father nor my love, and 
that I could never reconcile the rights of love 
and confanguinity, but at the cxpenfe of honour. 
Thus, all my noble fentiments were utterly ex- 
tinguiflied ; all my faculties were altered ; guilt 
was no longer horrible in my fight; I felt a 
thorough change within me; at length, "^th^ un- 
ruly tranfports of a paflion, rendered impetuous 
by oppofition, threw me into the mod difmal de- 
jedlion with which human nature was ever op- 
prefled ; I even dared to defpair of virtue. Your 
letter, which was rather calculated to awaicen 
remorfe than to ftifle it, put the finifliing ftrolce 
to my diftraflion. My heart was fo far de- 
praved, that my reafon could not withftand the 
arguments of your plaufiblephilofophy. Such 
horrible ideas crowded into my mind, as it had 
never been tainted with before. My will ftill 
oppofed them but my imagination grew familiar 
with them, and if my foul did not harbour an- 
ticipated guilt, yet I >vas no longer miftrefs of 
that noble refolution which alone is capable of 
refxfting temptation. 

I am fcarce able to proceed. Let me flop a 
while. Recall to your mind thofe days of inno- 
cence and felicity, when the lively and tender 
paflion "with which we were mutually animated 
only fcrved to refine our fentiments, when that 
L 6 holy 
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holy ardour contributed to render modefty more 
lovely, and honour more amiable; when our very 
defires feemed kindled, only that we might have 
the glory of fubduing them, and of rendering our- 
felves more worthy of each other* Look over our 
firft letters; refled on thofe moments fo fleeting 
and fo little enjoyed, when love appeared to us 
arrayed in all the charms of virtue, and when 
we were too fond of each other to enter into any 
connexions which fhe condemned. 

What were we then, and what are we now ? 
Two tender lovers fpenta whole year together in 
painful filencej they fcarce ventured to breathe 
a figh, but their hearts underftood each other; 
they thought their. fufferings great, but, had they 
known it, they were happy. Their mutual filencc 
was fo intelligible, that at length they ventur- 
ed to converfe ; but, fatisfied with the power 
of triumphing over their inclinations, and with 
giving each other the glorious proofs of their 
vidory, they paffed another year in a referve 
fcarce lefs fevere ; they imparted their troubles 
to each other, and were happy. But thefe vio- 
lent ftruggles were too painful to be fupported 
long; one moment's weaknefs led them aftrayj 
they forgot themfelves in their tranfports; but if 
they were no longer chafte, th?y were ftill con- 
ftant; at leaft heaven and nature authorized 
the ties which united them ; at leaft virtue was 
flill dear to them; they ftill loved and honoured 
her charms; they were lefs corrupted than de- 

baicd. 
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bafed. Though they were lefs worthy of felicity 
they ftill continued happy. 

What now are thofe afFefiionate lovers who 
glowed with fo refined a paffion, and were fa 
fbnfible'of the worth of honour? Who can be 
acquainted with their condition, without fighing 
over them ? — Behold them a prey to guilt. Even 
the idea of defiling the marriage-bed does not 
now ftrike them with horrour — they meditate 
adultery! — How! is it poiSble that they can be 
the iame pair? are not their fouls entirely al- 
tered? How could that lovely image, which the 
wicked never behold, be eflFaced in the minds 
where it once flione fo bright? Arc iiot they, wha 
have once tafted of the charms of virtue, for ever 
after difgufted with vice ? How many ages have 
paflTed to' produce this aftoni(hing alteration? 
What length of time could be capable of deftroy- 
ing fo delighted a rememberance, and of extin- 
guifhing the true fenfe of happinefs in thofe who 
had once enjoyed it ? Alas ! if the firft ftep of irre- 
gularity moves with flow and painful pace, hov^r 
eafy and precipitate are thofe which follow ! how 
great is the illufion of paffion ! It is that whicb 
fafcinates reafon, betrays prudence, and new- 
models nature before we perceive the change. A 
fingle moment leads us aftray ; a fingle ftep draws 
ys out of the right path. From that time an irre- 
fiftible propenfity hurries us on to our ruin. From 
that time we fall into a gulf, and arife fright- 
ened to find ourfelves oppreflfed with crimes, 
with hearts formed for virtue. My dear friend, 

let 
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let us drop the curtain. Can it be neceffary to 
fee the dangerous precipice it conceals from us, 
in order to avoid approaching it?— I refume my 
narrative. 

iM. Wolmar arrived, and made no objeSion 
to the alteration in my features. My father 
preflTed me. The mourning for my mother was 
juft over, and my grief was proof again ft time. 
I could form no pretence to elude my promife ; 
ind was under a neceffity of fulfilling it. I 
thought the day which was to feparate me for ever 
from you and from myfelf would have been the* 
laft of my life. I could have beheld the prepara- 
tions for my funeral with lefs horrour than thofe 
for my marriage. The nearer the fatal moment 
drew, the lefs I found myfelf able to root out 
my firft afFeftions from my foul ; my efforts ra- 
ther ferved to inflame than to extinguifli them. 
At length I gave over the fruitlefs ftruggle. At 
the very time that I was prepared to fwear eter- 
nal conftancy to another, my heart ftill vowed 
eternal love to thee ; and I was carried to the tem* 
pie as a polluted vi£tim, which defiles the ^Itar 
on which it is facrificed. 

I When I came to the church, I felt at my en- 
terance a kind of emotion which I had never 
experienced before. An inconceivable terrour 
feifed tny mind in that folemn and auguft place, 
which was full of the Being worfliipped there. 
A fudden horrour made me fbiver. Trembling, 
and ready to faint, it was with difficulty I 
reached the altar. Far from being compofed, 

I found 
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I found my jiiforder increafe during the cere- 
mony, and every objeft I beheld ftruck me 
with terrour. The gloomy light of the temple, 
and profound filence of the fpeftators, their de- 
cent and collefted deportment, the train of all 
my relations, the aweful look of my venerable 
father, all contributed to give the ceremony an 
air of folemhity, which commanded my atten- 
tion and reverence, and which made me tremble 
at the very thought of perjury. I imagined that 
I beheld the inftrument of Providence, and that 
-I heard the voice of heaven in the minifter, who 
pronounced the holy liturgy with uncommon Jb- 
lemnity. The purity, the dignity, the fanftity 
of marriage, fo forcibly exprefled in the words 
of Scripture, the chafte, the fublime duties it 
inculcates, and which are fo important to the 
happinefs, the order, the peace, the being of hu- 
man nature, fo agreeable in thfemfelves to be ob- 
ferved ; all confpired to make fuch an impfeffion 
upon me, that I felt a thorough revolution 
within me. An invifible power feemed fuddenly 
to reflify the diforder of my affeftions, and to 
fettle them according to the laws of duty and 
nature. The eternal and omniprefent Power, 
faid I to myfelf, now reads the bottom of my 
foul ; he compares my fecret will with my 
verbal declaration j heaven and earth are wit- 
nefs to the folemn engagement I am going to 
contraft ; and they fliall be witnefs T)f my fide-* 
lity in obferving the obligation. What human 

duty. 
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duty can they regard, who dare to violate tbe 
iirft and moft facred of all ? 

A cafual glance on Mr. and Mrs. Orbe, who 
I faw oppofite to each other, fixing their tender 
looks on me, afFefted me more powerfully than 
all the other objefts around me. O moft ami- 
able and virtuous pair ! though your love is lefs 
violent, are you therefore lefs clofely attached to 
each other f Duty and honour are the bonds^ 
which unite you ; affeftionate friends ! faithful 
couple ! you do not burn with that devouring 
flame which confumes the foul, but you love 
each other with a gentle and refined afFedlion, 
which nouriflies the mind, which prudence au- 
thorifes,and reafon direfts; you, therefore, enjoy 
more fubftantial felicity. Ah \ that in an union 
like your% I could recover the fame innocence, 
and attain the fame happinefs ! If I have not like 
you deferved it, I will at leaft endeavour to make 
myfelf worthy of it by your example. 

Thefc fentiments renewed by hopes, and re- 
vived by courage, I confidered the facred tie I 
was preparing to form as a new ftate, which 
would purify my foul^ and reftore me to a juft 
fcnfe of my duty. When the minifter afked me^ 
whether I promifed perfefl: obedience and fide- 
lity to him whom I received for my hufband, I 
made the promife not only with my lips but with 
my heart j and I will keep it inviolably till my 
death. 

When we returned home, I fighed for an 
lM>ur's folitude and recolledion. I obtained it,. 

not' 
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not without difficulty ; and however eager I was 
to make the beft advantage of it, I ncverthelefs 
entered into felf-examination with reluflance^ 
being afraid left I fliouid difcover that I had only 
been afFeiled by fome tranfitory impreffions, and 
that at the bottom I fhould find myfelf as un- 
worthy a wife, as I had been an indifcreet girh. 
The method of making the tryal was fure, but 
dangerous j I began it by turning ray thoughts 
on you. My heart bore witnefs that no tender 
recolleiiion had profaned the folemn engagement 
I had lately made. I could not conceive, with- 
out aftonifhment, how your image could have 
forborne its obftinate intrufion, and have left 
me fo long at reft, amidft fo many occafions 
which might have recalled you to my mind ; 
I fhould have miftruftedmy infenfibility and for- 
getfulncfs, as treacherous dependencies, which, 
•were too unnatural to be lafting. I found, how- 
ever, that I was in no danger of delufion : I was 
fcnfible that I ftill loved you as much, if not 
more than ever; but I felt my affedion for you 
without a blufli. I found that I could venture 
to- think of you, without forgetting that I was 
the wife of another. When a tacit felf-con- 
feftion reported how dear you was to me, my 
heart was afteited, but. my confcience and my 
fenfes were compofed ; and from that moment I 
perceived that my mind was changed in reality. 
What a torrent of pure joy then ruflied into my 
foul I what tranquil fenfations, fo long effaced^ 

then 
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then began to revive a heart which ignominy 
' had ftained, and to difFufe an unuAial ferenity 
through my whole frame ! 1 feemed as if I had 
been new born, and fancied that I was entering 
into another life. O gentle and balmy Virtue ! 
,1 am regenerated for thee ; thou alone canft. 
make life dear to me ; to thee alone I confecrate 
my being. Oh ! I have too fatally experienced 
the lofs of thee, ever to abandon thee a fecond 
time. 

In the rapture of fo great, fo fudden, fo un- 
cxpcfled a change, I ventured to refledl on my 
fituation the preceding day: I trembled, on 
thinking to what a ftate of unworthy debafe- 
ment I had been reduced by forgetting what I 
owed to myfelf ; and I fhuddcred at all the dan- 
gers I had run fmce my firft ftep of devia- 
tion. What a happy revolution of mind enabled 
me to difcovcr the horrour of the crime which 
threw temptation before me; and how did the 
love of discretion revive within me ! By what 
uncommon accident, faid I,, could I hope to be 
more faithful to love than to honour, which I 
held in fuch high eftetm ? What good-fortune 
would prevent your inconftancy ormyown from 
delivering me a prey to new attachments ? How 
could I oppofe to another lover that refiftancc 
which the firft had conquered, and that ihame 
which had been accuftomed to yield to inclina- 
tion ? Should I pay more regard to the rights of 
extinguifhed love, than I did to the claim of 
yirtue, while it maintained its full empire in 

my 
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my foul ? What Security could I have to love no 
other but you, except that inward affurance 
which deceives all lovers, who fwear eternal 
conftancy, and inconfiderately perjure themfelveS 
upon every change of their affeftionsPThus, one 
deviation from virtue would have led to an- 
other ', and vibe, grown habitual, would no longer 
have appeared horrible in my fight. Fallen 
from honour to infamy, without any hold to 
ilop me ; from a feduced virgin I (hould have 
become an abandoned woman, the fcandal of my 
fex, and the torment of my family. What has 
faved me from fo natural a confequence of my 
iirft tranfgreffion ? What checl^ed me after my 
firft guilty ftep? What has preferved my repu- 
tation, and the efteem of my beloved friends ? 
What has placed me under the prote£tionof a 
virtuous and difcreet huiband, whofe character 
is amiable, whofe perfon his agreeable, and who 
is full of that refpedl and afFedion for me which 
I have fo little deferved f What, in fliort, en- 
ables me to afpire after the charafter of a vir- 
tuous wife, and gives me courage to render my- 
felf worthy of that title ? I fee, I feel it 5 it is 
the friendly hand which has condu£led me through 
the paths of darlcnefs^ that now removes the 
veil of errour from my eyes ; and, in my own 
defpite, reftores me to myfelf. The gentle voice 
which inceflantly murmured within me now 
raifed its tone, and thundered in my ears, at the 
very moment that I was near being loft for ever. 
The Authour of all truth would not allow me to 

quit 
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quit his prcfence with the canfcious guilt of dfe- 
teftable perjury ; and preventing my crime by my 
remorfe, hath fhown me the frightful abyfs into 
which I was ready to fall. Eternal Providence! 
who doft make the infed crawl, and the hea- 
vens revolve, thou art watchful over the leaftof 
all thy works 1 thou haft recalled me to that 
virtue which I was born to revere ! deign, there- 
fore, to receive from a heart purified by thy good- 
nefs, that homage which thou alone haft ren- 
dered worthy thy acceptance. 

That inftant, being impreffed with a lively 
fenfeofthe danger I had efcaped, and of the 
ftate of honour and fecurity in which I was. 
happily re-eftabliflied, I proftrated myfelf on 
the ground, and lifting my fuppliant hands to 
heaven, I invoked that Being enthroned on high, 
whofe pleafure fupports or deftroys, by means 
of our own ftrength, that free-will he has be- 
flowed. I eagerly (faid I) embrace the prof- 
fered good, of which thou alone art the authour.. 
I will love the huftjand to whom th©u haft at- 
tached me. I will be faithful, becaufc it is the 
chief duty which unites private families, and fo- 
ciety in general. I will bechafte, becaufe it is 
the parent virtue which nouriflies all the reft. 
I will adhere to every thing relative to the order 
of nature which thou haft eftabliflied, and to 
the dilates of reafon which I derive from thee. 
I recommend my heart to thy protedion, and 
my defires to thy guidance. Render all my 
anions conformable to my ftedfaft will> wbic-h 

is 
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1$^ cVef thine, and never mare permit mo* 
nientary errour to triumph over the fettled 
choice of my life. 

Having finifhed this fhoirt prayer, the firft { 
ever made with true devotion, 1 found myfell 
confirmed in virtuous refolutions i it feemed fo 
eafy and fo agreeable to follow thefe didates^ 
that I clearly perceived where I muft hereafter 
refort for that power to refift my inclinations^ 
Ivhich I could not derive frommyfelf. From 
this new difcovery I acquired fre(h confidencci 
and lamented that fatal blindnefs which had 
folong concealed it from me* I had never beeil 
devoid of religion, but perhaps I bad better 
have been wholly fo, than to have profefled 
t>ne which was external and mechanical ; and 
which fatisfied theconfcience, without afFefliing 
the heart: one which was confined to fet 
forms, and taught me to believe in God at 
fiated hours, without thinking of him the re** 
mainder of my time. Scrupuloufly attendant 
on publick wor/hip, I neverthelefs drew no ad- 
vantage from it to affift me in the pradlice of my 
iduty. Knowing that I was of a good family^ 
I indulged my inclinations, was fond of fpe- 
*culation, and put my truft in reafon. Not be^ 
ing able to reconcile the Spirit of the Gofpel 
with the manners of the world, nor faith with 
works, I fleered a middle courfe, which fatisfied 
the vanity of my wifdom '. I had one kt of max-^ 
ims for fpeculation-, and another for pradlice 3 I 
forgot in one plaxe th^ opinions I formed in 
5 anotherj 
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another ; I was a devotee at church, and ^ phi- 
lofopber at home : alas ! I was nothing any 
where J my prayers were but words, my reafon-* 
ing mere fophiftry, and the only light 1 followed 
was the falfe glimeringof an ignis fatuus^ which 
guided me to deftrudlion. 

I cannot defcribe to you how much this in- 
ward principle, which hadefcappdme till now, 
made me defpife thofe who hiad fo (hamefully 
mifled me« Tell me, I entreat you, what was 
the ftrongeft reafoh in their fupport, and on 
what foundation did they reft i A favourable 
inftin£): direds me to good, fome impetuous 
paffion rifes in oppoiition ; it takes root in the 
fame inftant, what muft I do to deftroy it ? 
From a contemplation on the order of nature, I 
difcover the beauty of virtue, and from its ge- 
neral utility I derive its excellence. But what 
do thefe arguments avail, when they ftand in 
competition to my private intereft j and which 
in the end is of moft confequence to me, to 
procure my, own happinefs at the cxpenfe of 
Others, or to promote the felicity of others at 
the expenfe of my own happinefs ? If the dread 
offhame or punifliment deter me from com- 
mitting evil for the fake of my own private 
good, I have nothing more to do than to fin in 
fecrct; virtue then cannot upbraid me, and if I 
am detected, I {hall be punifhed, as at Sparta, 
not on account of my crime, but becaufe I had 
not ingenuity to conceal it« In fhort, admit- 
ting 
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ting the charafter and the love of virtue to be 
imprinted in my heart by nature, it will fervc 
. me as a rule of conduit till its impreffions arc 
defaced j but how (hall I be fure always to prc- 
ferve this inward effigy in its original .purity, 
which has no model among fublunary beings, 
%o which it can be referred i Is it not evident, 
that irr^gulal' afFedions corrupt the judgement as 
well as the will, and that confcienceitfelf changes, 
9nd in every age, in eyery people, in every indi- 
vidual, accommodates itfelf to inconftancy of 
opinion, and diverfity of prejudice i 

Adpre the fupreme Being, my worthy^ and 
prudent friend j with one puff of breath you 
will be able to diffipate thofe chimeras of reafon, 
which have a vifionary appearance, and which 
fly like fo many Ihadows before immutable truth. 
Nothing exifts but through him who is felf-ex- 
iftent. It is he who direfts the tendency of juf. 
tice, fixes the bafis of virtue, and gives a recom- 
pence to a fliort life fpent according to his will : 
it is he who proclaims aloud to the guilty that 
their fecret crimes are dete3ed, and gives afTu- 
ranee, to the righteous in obfcurity, that their 
virtues are not without a witnefs : it is he, it 
is his unalterable fubftance, that is the true 
model of thofe perfedions of which we all bear 
the image within us. It is in vain that our paf- 
fions disfigure it; its traces, which are allied to 
the infinite Being, ever prefent themfelves to 
our reafoh, and ferve to re-eftabli(h what errour 
SLod impofture have perverted. Thefe diflinc- ': 

tions 
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tions feem to me extremely natural ; CDitimoA 
fenfe is fuf&cient to point them out. Every 
thing which we cannot fepal-ate from the idea 
t)f divine effencej is God 5 all the reft is thte work 
of men* It is by the contemplation of this di- 
vine models that the foul becomes reiined and 
exalted; that it learns to defpife low defireS) 
and to triumph over bafe inclinations* A heart 
imprefied with thefe fublime ttuths is fuperior 
to the mean paffions of human mature ; the idea 
of infinite grandeur fubdues the pride of man; 
the delight of contemplation abftrads him from 
grofs diefires ; and if the immehfe Being, who 
is the fubjciS); of his thoughts, had no exiftence, it 
would neverthelefs be of ufe toexercife his mind 
in fuch meditations, in brder to make him more 
mafter of himfelf, more vigorous, more difcreet, 
and more happy^ 

Do you require A particular ihftance of thofe 
vain fubtleties framed by that fclf-fufficicnt rea- 
fon, which fo Vainly relies on its own ftrength f 
Let us coolly examine the arguments of thofe 
philofophers, thofe worthy advocates of a crime^ 
which never yet feduced any wbofe minds were 
not previoufly corrupted. Might one not con- 
clude that by a dired attack on the moft holy 
and moft folemn of all cbntrafts, thofe dange- 
tous difputants were determined at one ftroke to 
annihilate human fociety in general, which is 
founded on die faith of engagements ? But let 
lis confider, I befeech you, how they exculpate 
fecret adultery? It is becaufe, fay they, no 

mifchief 
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mirchief arifes from it'; not even to the hulband, 
who is ignorant of the wrong. But can they 
be certain that he will always remain ignorant 
t}f the injury offered him ? Is it fufficient to au« 
thorife perjury and infidelity, that they do no 
wrong toothers? Is the mifcbief which the 
guilty do to themfelves not fuffitrient to create 
an abhorrence of guilt ? Is it no crime to be falfe 
ta our word, to deftroy, as far as we are able, 
the obligation of oaths, and the moft inviolable 
contrails ? Is it no crime to take pains to render 
f}urfelves falfe, treacherous, and perjured ? Is, it 
no crime to form attachments which occafion 
you to defire the prejudice, and'to wifh the death 
of another? even the death of one whom we 
ought to love above others, and with whom we 
have fworn to live ? Is not that ftate in itfelf an 
evil, which is produdiVe of a thoufand confe- 
quential crimes ? Even good itfelf, if attended 
with fo many mifchiefs, would^ for that reafon 
only, be an evil.' 

Shall one of the parties pretend to innocence, 
who may chance to be difengaged, and have 
pledged, his farth to no one ? He is grofsly 
miftaken. It is ^ot only the intereft of hufband 
and wife, but it is the common beiiefit of man- 
kind, that the purity of marriage be preferved 
unfullied. Whenever two perfons are joined 
together by that fojemn contraft, all mankind 
enter into a tacit engagement to refpedl the 
facred tie, and to honour the conjugal union ; 
and this appears to be a powerful reafon againft 

Vol. II. M dan- 
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clandeftine marriages, which, as thcjr cxptcfs 
no publick fign of fiich an union, expofe inno- 
cent maids to the temptation of adulterous paf- 
fion. The publick are in fome meafure guaran- 
tees of a contrail which paiTes in their prefence ; 
and we may venture to fay, that the honour of a 
modeft woman is under the fpecial protection of 
all good and worthy people. Whoever, there- 
fore, dares to feduce her, is criminal ! Firft, 
becaufe he has tempted her to fin, and that every 
one is an accomplice in thofe crimes which he 
perfuades others to commit : in the next place^ 
he fins dire£lly himfelf, beq^ufe he violates the 
publick and facred faith of matrimony, without 
which no order or regularity can fubfift in fociety* 
The crime, fay they, is fecret, con&quently 
110 injury can refult from it to anyone. If thefe 
philofophers believe the exiftence of a God, and 
the immortality of the human foul^ can they call 
that crime fecret which has for its witnefs the 
Being principally offended, and the only righte- 
ous j udge i It is a flrange kind of a fecret which 
is hid from a]l eyes except thofe from which it 
is our intereft nvoft to conceal it ! If they Jo not, 
however, admit of the omniprefence of the Di- 
vinity, yet, how can they dare to affirm that they 
do injury to no one ? How can they prove that 
it is a matter of indiiFerence to a parent to edu- 
cate heirs who are ftrangers to his blood j to be 
incumberi^d perhaps with more children than he 
would otherwife have had, and to be obliged to 
iliftribute his fortune amon^ thofe pledges of hig 

difhonou/*^ 
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dHhonour, without feeling for them any fenfa- 
tions of parental tendernefs and natural afFec« 
tion ? If we fuppofe thefe philofophers to ht 
materialifts, we have then a ftronger foundation 
for oppofing their tenets by the gentle dictates 
t)f nature, which plead in every bre^ft againft 
the principles of a vain philofophy, which have 
never yet been controverted by found reafoning. 
In ihort, if the body alone produces cogitation, 
and fentiment depends entirely on organization, 
will there not be a more ftrift analogy between 
two beings of the fame blood ? Will they not 
have a more violent attachment to each other ?^ 
Will there not be a refemblance between their 
fouls as well as their features, which is a mofl: 
powerful motive to infpire mutual afFeftion ? 

Is it doing no injury, therefore, in your opi- 
nion, todeftroy or difturb this natural union by 
the mixture of adulterate blood, and to pervert 
the principle of that mutual afFedion which 
ought to cement all the members of one family ? 
Who would not fhudderwith horrour at the 
thoughts of having one infant changed for an- 
other by a nurfe ? And is it a lefs crime to make 
f4ich a change before the infant is born ? 

If I confider my own fex in particular, what 
mifchiefs do I difcover in this incontinency, 
which is fuppofed to do no injury! The debafe- 
ment of a guilty woman, who, after the lofs of 
her honour, foon forfeits all other virtues, is 
alone fufficient. What manifeft fymptoms con- 
vey to a tender hufband the intelligence of that 
Ma injury 
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pjury which they think tojuftify by fecfefy! 
the lofs of the wife's afFcdlion is fufficient proof. 
To what purpofe will all her afFefled -endeavours 
ferve, but to manifeft her indifference the more? 
Can weimpofe upon the jealous eye of love by 
feigned carefles? And what torture muft he feel) 
who is attached to a beloved objed, whofehand 
embraces, while her heart reje<9:s him ! Admit- 
ting, however, that fortune (hould favour a con- 
duit which file has fo often betrayed, and to fay 
nothing of the raflinefs of trufting our own af- 
fefted innocence and another's peace to precau- 
tions which Providence often thinks proper to 
difconcert— •— yet, what deceit, what falfe- 
hood, what impofture, is requifite to conceal a 
criminal commerce^ to deceive a huflband, to 
corrupt fervants, and to impofe upon the publick! 
What a difgrace to the accomplices! what an 
example to children ! What muft become of their 
education amidft fo much follicitude how to gra- 
tify a guilty paffion with impunity i How is the 
peace of the family and the union of the heads of 
it to be maintained ? What! in allthefe circum- 
ftances does the hufband receive no injury i But 
who can make him recompenfe for a heart which 
Ihould have been devoted to him? Who can rc- 
ftore him the afFed^ions of a valuable woman ? 
Who can give him peace of mindj and conjugal 
confidence ? Who can cure him of his well- 
grounded fufpicions ? Who can engage a father 
to truft the feelings of nature when he embraces 
his child i 

With 
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With regard to the pretended connexions which 
may be formed in families by means of adultery 
and infidelity, it cannot be confidered as a ferious 
argument, but rather as an abfurd and brutal 
mockery, which deferves no other anfwer than 
difdain and indignation. The treafons, the quar- 
rels, the battles, the murthers with which this 
irregularity has in all ages peftered the earth, are 
fufficient proofs how far the peace and union of 
mankind is to be promoted by attachments found- 
ed in guilt. If any fecial principle refults from 
this vile and defpicable commerce, it may be 
compared to that which unites a band of rob- 
bers, and which ought to be deflroyed and an- 
nulled, in order to enfure the fafety of law- 
ful communities. 

I have endeavoured to fupprefs the indigna- 
tion which thefe principles excited in me, in 
order to difcufs them with greater moderation. 
The more extravagant and ridiculous I find 
them, the more 1 am interefted to refute them, 
in order to make myfelf afliamed of having li- 
ftened to them with too little referve. You fee 
.how ill they can endure the teft of found 
-reafon ; but from whence can we derive the 
facred dictates of reafon, if not from him who 
is the fource of all ? And what fhall we think of 
thofe who, in order to miflead mankind, per- 
vert this heavenly ray, which he gave them as 
-an unerring guide to virtue? Let us abandoa 
this philofophy of words ; let us diftruft a falla- 
cious virtue^ which undermines all other virtues, 

M ^ and 
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and attempts to vindicate every vice, to aatho- 
rife the praftice of every fpecies of guilt. The 
fureft method of difcovering our duty is dili- 
gently to examine what is right, and we cannot 
long continue the examination, without recur- 
ring to the Authour of all goodnefs* This is what 
I have done fince I have taken pains to reftify 
"jny principles, and improve my reafon: this is 
a talk you will perform better than I, when you 
are difpofed to purfue the fame courfe. It is a 
comfort to me to refleft, that you have fre- 
quently nouriflied my mind with elevated notions 
of religion, and you, wbofe heart difguifed no^ 
thing from me, would not have talked to me in 
that ftrain had your fentiments differed from 
your declaration. I recolledl with pleafure that 
converfations of this kind were ever delightful to 
us. We never found thd prefence of the fuprenie 
Being troublefome: it rather filled' us with 
hope than terrour : it never yeidvfmaycd any but 
guilty fouls; we were plcafed to think that he 
was witnefs to our interviews, and we loved to 
exalt our minds to the contemplation of the De- 
ity. If we were now-and-then abafed by (hame, 
we refleded, that at leafthe was privy to our in- 
moil thoughts, and that idea renewed our tran- 
quillity. 

If this confideftce led us aftray, neverthelefs 

the principle on which it was founded is alone 

capable of reclaiming us to virtue. Is it not 

• unworthy of a man to be always at variance with 

himfelf, to have one rule for his actions, another 

fer 
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for his opinions, to think as if he was abftraf^ed 
from matter, toadlas if he was devoid of foul, . 
and never to be capable of appropriating a fingle 
adtion of his life to his own entire felf ? For my 
own part, I think the principles of the ancients 
are fufficient to fortify us, when they are not 
confined to mere fpeculation. Weaknefsis in- 
cident to humanr nature, and the merciful Being, 
■who made man frail, will no doubt pardon his 
frailty; but guilt is a quality which belongs only 
to the wicked, and will not remain unpuniihed 
by the Authourof alljuftice. An infidel, who is 
otherwife well inclined, pradlicesthofe virtues he 
admires ; he a6ls from tafte, not from choice. 
If all his defires happen to be regular, he in- 
dulges them without referve. He would gratify 
them in the fame manner, if they were irregu- 
lar; for what fliould reflrain himf But he who 
acknowledges and worfhips the common Father of 
mankind perceives that he is deftined for nobler 
p urpofes. An ardent wifh to fulfil the end of his 
being animates his zeal ; he follows a more cer- 
tain rule of adion than appetite ; he knows how 
to do what is right at the expenfe of his incli- 
nations, and to facrifice the defires of his heart 
to the call of duty. Such, my dear friend, is 
the heroick facrifice required of us both. The 
love which attached us would have proved the 
delight of our lives; itfurvived hope, it bid 
defiance to time and abfence ; it endured every 
kind of proof. So fincere a paffion ought nev^ 

M 4 . to 
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to have decayed of itfelf j it was worthy to be fe* 

crificcd to virtue aloncr 

I muft obferve further. All circumftances 
are altered between us, and your heart muft ac- 

, commodate itfelf to the change. The wife of 
Mr. Wolmar is not your Eloifa ; your change 
of fentiment with regard to her is unavoidable ;. 
and it depends upon your own choice to make 
the alteration redound to your honour, accord- 
ing to the election you make of vice or virtue* 
I recolk£l a paflage in an authour, whofe autho- 
rity you will not controvert. Love, fays he, 
is deftitute of its greateft charm when it is aban- 
doned by honour. To be fenfible of its true 
value, it muft warm the heart, and exalt us, by 
raifing the objeftofour defires. Takeaway 

^ the idea of perfeflion, and you deprive love of 
all its enthufiafm ; banifli efteem, and love is 
no more. How can a woman honour the man? 
whom (he ought to defpife I How can he him- 
ielf honour her who has not fcrupled to abandoa 
herfelf to a vile feducer ? Thus they will fooa 
entertain a mutual contempt for each other. 
Love, that celeftial principle, will be debafed 
into a fhameful commerce between them. They 
will have loft their honour without attaining 
felicity*. This, my dear friend, i^ ouar leiTon,, 
penned by your own hand : never were our 
hearts more agreeably attached, and never was 
honour fo dear to us, as in thofe happy days whea 
this letter was written. Reflect then, how we 
ihould bemifled at this time by a guilty paifion^ 

nouriihed 
* See the firft vol. letter XXIY, 
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nourifhed at the expenfc of the motf agreeable 
tranfports which canjinfpire the foul ! The hor- 
rour of vice, which is fonatural to usboth,would 
foon extend to the partner of our guilt ; wc 
ihould entertain mutual hatred, for having loved 
each other indifcrectly, and remorfe would 
quickly extinguifh afFedtion. Is it not better 
to refine a generous fentlment, in order to ren- 
der it permanent ? Is it not better at leaft to 
prefcrve what we may grant with innocence ? 
Is not this preferving what is more delightful 
than all other enjoyments ? Yes, my dear and 
worthy friend, to keep our love inviolable we 
muft renounce each other. * Let us forget all 
that has paflcdj and continue the lover of my 
foul. This idea is fo agreeable that it compen- 
fates for every thing. 

Thus have I drawn a faithful piflore of my 
life, and given you a genuine detail of every 
inward fentiment. Be affured that I love you 
ftill, I amftill attached to you with fuch a ten- 
der and lively affeiiion, that any other than my- 
felf would be alarmed : but I feel a principle of 
a different kind within me, which fecures me 
againft any apprehenfions from fuch an attach- 
ment. I perceive that the nature of my affec- 
tioa IS entirely altered, and in this refpeft, my 
paft failings are the grounds of my prefent fecu- 
rity. I know that fcrupulous decorum and the 
parade of virtue might require more of me, and 
not be fatisfied, unlcfs I utterly forgot you, 
liut I have a more certain role. of conduct, and 
M 5 . will 
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will abide by it. I attend to the fecret didlates 
of confcience ; I find nothing there which re- 
proaches me, and it never deceives tbofe who 
confult it with fincerity. If this be not fuifi- 
cient to juftify me before the world, it is enough 
to reftore me to compofure of mind. How has 
this happy change been produced ? I know not 
how. All I know is, that I wifhed for it moft 
ardently. God alone has accomplilhed the reft* 
I am convinced that a mind once corrupted will 
ever remain fo, and will never recover of itfelf, 
unlefs fomefudden revolution, fome unexpected 
change of fortune and condition, entirely alters 
its connexions. When all its habits are de- 
ftrbyed, and all its paiSons modified, by that 
thorough revolution, it fometimes refumes its 
primitive charafter, and becomes like a new 
being recently formed by the hands of nature. 
Then the recolledlion of its former unworthi- 
nefs may ferve as a prefervative againft relapfe. 
Yefterday we were bafe and abjeft, to-day we 
are fpirited and magnanimous. By thus mak- 
ing a clofe comparifon between the two different 
ftates, we become more fen fible of the value of 
that which we have recovered, and more atten- 
tive to fupport it. 

My marriage has made me experience fome- 
thing like the change I endeavour to explain to 
you. This tie, which I dreaded fo much, has 
extricated me from a flavery much more dreadful; ' 
and my hufband becomes dearer to me for having 
reftorcd me to myfelf. 

You 
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You and t were, however, too clofely attached 
for a change of this kind to deftroy the union 
between us. If you lofe an affefliionate miftrefs 
you gain a faithful friend ; and whatever we 
may have imagined in our ftateof delufion, I 
cannot believe that the alteration is to your 
prejudice. Let it, I conjure you, encourage 
you to take the fame refolution that I have 
formed, to become hereafter more wife and vir- 
tuous, and to refine the leflbns of philofophy 
by the precepts of Chriftian morality. I (hall 
never be thoroughly happy, unlefsyou likewife 
enjoy happinefs; and I am more convinced than 
ever, that there is no real felicity without vir- 
tue. If you fincerely love me, afford me the 
agreeable confolation to find that our hearts cor- 
refpond in their return to virtue,'as they unhap- 
pily agreed in their deviation from it. 

I need not make any apology for the length 
of thisepiftle. Were you Jefs dear to me I 
fhould haveihortened it. Before I conclude, I 
have one favour to requeft of you. Mr. Wol- 
mar is a ftranger to my paft conduct ; but a 
frank fincerity is part of the duty I owe to him: 
I fhould have made the confcffion an hundred 
times ; you alone have reftrained me. Though 
1 am acquainted with Mr. Wo^mar^s difcretioa 
and moderation, yet to mention your name is 
always to bring you in competition, and I 
would not do it without your confent. Can 
this requeft be difagreeable to you ? And when I 
flatter myfelf to obtain your leave, do I depend 
M 6 too 
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too much on you or on myfelf ? Confider, Il)e- 
feech you, that this referve is inconfiftent with 
innocence, that it grows every day more infup- 
portable, and that I fliall not enjoy a moment's 
reft till I receive your anfwer. 



A 



LETTER CXir, 

TO ELOISA. 

N D wilt thou no longer be my Eloifa ? 
Ah ! do not tell me fo, thou moft worthy 
of all thy fex ! Thou art more mine than ever. 
Thy merit claims homage from the whole 
world. It was thee whom I adored, when I firft 
became fufceptible of the impreflions of beauty: 
and I fliall never ceafe to adore thee, even after 
<leath, if my foul ftill retains any recollcdion of 
thofe truelyceleftial charms which were my fole 
delight when living. The courageous effort, 
by which you have recovered all your virtu?", 
renders you more equal to your lovely felf. No, 
whatever torment the fenfation and the con- 
fefSon give me, yet I muft declare that you 
never were my Eloifa more perfeflly than at 
this moment in which you renounce me. Alas ! 
1 regain my Eloifa, by lofing her for ever. But 
1, whofe heart fhudders even at an attempt- to 
imitate your virtue^ I, who am tormented with 
a criminal pafEon, which I can neither fuppoft 
nor fubdue ; am I the man I vainly imagined 
jnyfelf to be ? was I worthy of your efteem ? 

what 
5 
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what right had I to importune you with my com- 
plaints arvd my defpair ? did it become me to 
prefume a figh for you ? Ah I what was I that 
I fhould dare to love Eloifa ? 

Fool that lam ! as though I did not feel myfelf 
fufficiently humbled, without taking pains to 
feekfrefh circumftances of humiliation ! why 
Ihould I increafe my mortification by enume- 
rating diftinftions unknown to love ? It was ^ 
that which exalted me j and which made me 
your equal. Our hearts were blended, we 
fliared our fentiments in common, and mine 
partook of the elevation of your's. Behold mC 
now funk into my priftine bafenefs ! Thou gentle 
hope, which didft fo long feed my foul to de- 
ceive me, art thou then extinguiftied without a . 
profpeft of return i will flbe not be mine i muff: 
I lofe her for ever ? does flie make another 
happy i Q rage ! O torments of hell ! — — -O 
faithlefs ! ought you ever ? — pardon me^ pardott 
me, deareft madam ! have pity on my diftrac- 
tion ! O you had too much reafon when you 
told me, (he is no more— She is, indeed, no 
more that affeftionate Eloifa to v/liom I could 
difclofe every emotion of my heart. How could 
I complain when I found myfelf unhappy ? could 
-Ihe liften to my complaints ? was I unhappy ?-^ 
what then am I now ? No, I will not make you 
blufh foryourfelf or me. Hope is no more, we 
muft renounce each other 5 we muft part. Vir- 
tue herfelf has pronounced the decree, and your 
hand has been capable of tranfcribing it* Let 

us 
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us forget each other Forget me, atlcaft. I 

am determined. I fwear, that I will never fpeak 
to you of myfelf again. 

May I yet venture to talk of you, and to in- 
tereft myfelf in what is now the only objeftof 
my concern ? I mean your happinefs. In de- 
fcribing tome the ftate of your mind, you fay 
nothing of your prefent fituation. As a reward 
of the facrifice I-have made, of which you ought 
to be fenfible, at leaft deign to deliver me from 
this infupportable doubt. Eloifa, are you happy ? 
If you are, give me the only comfort of which 
my defpair is fufceptiblc : if you are not, be 
compaffionate enough to tell me fo j my mifery 
then will be lefs durable. 

The more I refleft on the confeffion yon 
propofe to make, the lefs I am inclined to con- 
fent to itj and the fame motive which always 
deprived me of refolution to deny your requcfts 
renders me inexorable in this particular. It is 
a fubjea of the laft importance, and I conjure 
you to weigh my reafons with attention, Firft, 
your exccffive delicacy feems to lead you into a 
miftake, and I do not fee on what foundation 
the moft rigid virtue can exaft fuch a confeffion • 
from you. No engagement whatever can have 
any retro-aSive effedt. We cannot bind'our- 
felves with refpeS to time paft, nor promife 
what is not in our power to perform : how can 
you be obliged to give your hufband an account 
of the ufe you formerly made of your liberty, 
or how can you be refponfible to him for a 

1 fidelity 
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fidelity which you never promifcd to him ? Do 
not deceive yourfelf, Eloifa; it is not to your 
hulband, it is to your friend, that you have 
violated your engagement. Before we were 
feparated by your father's tyranny, heaven and 
nature had formed us for' each other. By en- 
tering into other connexions you have been 
guilty of a crime which love and honour can 
never forgive, and it is I who have a right to 
reclaim the prize which M. Wolmar has ra- 
viihed from my arms. 

If, under any circumftances, duty can exa£t 
fuch a confeiHon, it is when the danger of a 
relapfe obliges a prudent woman to take pre- 
cautions for her fecurity. But your letter has 
given me more light into your real fcntiments 
than you imagine. In reading it I felt in my 
own heart how much your's, upon a near ap- 
proach, nay, evcnin the bofomof love, would 
have abhorred a criminal connexion, thehorrour 
of which was only diminiihed by its diftance. 

As duty and honour do not require fuch con- 
fidence, prudence and rectfon forbid it^ for it 
is ruhning a nccdlefs rifk of forfeiting every 
thing that is dear in wedlock, the attachment^ 
of ahufband, mutual confidence, and the peace 
of the family. Have you thoroughly weighed 
the confequences of fuch a ftep i Are you fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with your hulband, to be 
certain of the effcd it will produce in his dif- 
pofltion ? Do you know how many men there 
are, who, from fuch a confeffion, would con- 
ceive 
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ceive an immoderate jcaloufy, and an invfn- 
cible contempt, and would probably be pro- 
voked even to attempt your lifef In fuch a 
nice examination we ought to attend to time^ 
place, and the difference of charaSers. In the 
country where I refide at prefent, fuch a confi- 
dence would be attended with no danger; and 
they who make fo light of conjugal fidelity are 
not people to be violently affeded by any frailty 
of conduft prior to the engagement. Not to 
mention reafons which fometimes render thofe 
confeffions indifpenfable, and which cannot be 
applied to your cafe, I know fome women of 
tolerable eftimation, who, with very little rifk, 
have made a merit of that kind of 'fincerity, 
in order perhaps by that facrifice to obtain a 
confidence which they might afterwards abufe 
at will. But in thofe countries where the fanc- 
tity of marriage is more refpedled, in thofe 
countries where that facr^d tieformsa folid union, 
and where hufbands have a real attachment 
to their wives, they require a more fevere ac- 
count of their condudl; they expe<£t that their 
hearts fliould never have felt any tender affec- 
tions but for themfelves ; ufurping a right which 
they have not, they unreafonbly expeS their 
wives to have been their's even before they be- 
longed to them, and they are as unwilling toex- 
cufe an abufe of liberty as a real infidelity. 

Believe me, virtuous Eloifa, and diftruft this 
fruitlefs and unneceffary zeal. Keep this dan- 
gerous fecrct, which nothing can oblige you to 

reveal i 
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reveal; the difcovery of which might utterly 
ruin you, without being of any advantage ta 
your hufband. If he is worthy of fuchacon- 
feflion, it will difturb his peace of mind, and 
you will have the mortificatioa of having af* 
flifled him without reafon ; if he is unworthy, 
why will you give him a pretence for uling you 
ill ? How do you know whether your virtue^ 
which has defended you from the aflaults pi your 
heart, will likewifc fupport you againft the in- 
fluence of domcftick troubles daily reviving? 
Do not voluntarily incrcafe your misfortunes^ 
left th(iy become too powerful for your refiftance,, 
and you fhould at length relapfe by means of 
your fcruplcs into a worfe condition than that 
from which you have with fo much difficulty dif- 
cngagcd yourfelf. Prudence is the bafis of every 
virtue ; confult that, I entreat you, in this moft 
important crifis of your life ; and if the fatal fe- 
crct opprcfles you fo violently, wait at leaft, be- 
fore you unboibm yourfelf, till time and a length 
of years fliall have made you more perfcSly 
acquainted with your hufband : ftay till his 
heart, now afFeftcd by the powcf of your beauty, 
fhall be fufccptible of thofe more lafling impref- 
fions, which the charms of your difpofition can- 
not fail to make, and till he is become habitually 
fenfibleof your pcrfe£tions. After all, if thefe 
reafons, powerful as they are, fhould not con- 
vince you, yet do not rcfufc to liltcn to the voice 
which utters them. OLloifa! hearken to a 
man, who is yet, in fome degree, fufceptible of 

virtue, 
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virtue, and who has a right to expeflr fome 
conceffion from you at leaft, in return for the^ 
fecrifice he has made you to-day. 

I muft conclude this letter. I find that I 
cannot forbear refuming a ftrain to which you 
muft no longer give ear^ Eloifa, I muft part 
with you ! Young as I am, am I already de- 
ftined to renounge felicity? O time never to 
be recalled ! time irrevocably paft ! fource of 
cverlafting forrows ! pleafures, tranfports, de- 
lightful ecftacies, delicious moments, celeftial 
raptures ! My love, my only love, the honour 
and delight of my foul ! farewell for everl 



LETTER CXIII. 

FROM ELOISA. 

YOU aflc me, whether I am happy f The 
queftion afFefts me, and by your manner 
of afking it, you facilitate my anfwer; for fo far 
from wifhing to banifli you from my memory^ 
as yau defire me, 1 confefs that I Ihould not be 
happy was your afFeftion for me to ceafe : yet at 
prefent I am happy in moft refpedis, and nothing 
but your felicity is wanting to complete mine. 
If, in my laft, I avx)ided making any mention of 
M. Wolmar, it was out of tendernefs to you. 
I was too well acquainted with your feniibility of 
temper, not to be under apprehenfions of ir- 
ritating your pain; but your fbllicitude with re- 
gard to my felicity obliging me to mention him 

en 
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en whom it depends, I cannot fpeakof him with- 
out doing juftice to his worthy as becomes his 
wife, and a friend to truth. 
• M. Wolmar is near fifty years of age ; but by 
means of an uniform regular courfe of life, and 
a ferenity not ruffled by any violent paSions, he 
has preferved fuch a healthy conftitution, and 
iiich a florid complexion, that he fcarce appears 
to be forty, and he bears no fymptoms of age, 
but prudence and experience. His countenance 
js noble and engaging, his addrefs open and un- 
affected, his manner rather fincere than cour- 
teous ; he fpeaks little and with great judgement, 
J)ut without any affe<3:ation of being concife 
and fententious. His behaviour is the fame to 
every one, he neither courts nor fliuns any in- 
dividual, and he never gives any preference but 
what reafon juftifies. 

In fpite of his natural indifFerence, his heart, 
feconding my father's inclinations, entertained a 
liking for me, and for the firft, time formed a 
tender attachment. This ntoderate and lafting 
afFeiftion has been governed by fuch ftridl rules 
of decorum, and obferved fuch a conft^nt uni- 
formity, that he was under no neceiSty of alter- 
ing his manners on changing his condition, and, 
.without violating conjugal decorum, his beha- 
viour to me now is the fame as it was before 
ijiarriage. .1 never faw him either gay or me- 
lancholy, but always contented; he never talks 
to me of himfelf, and feldom of me ; he is not 
.U continual fearch after me, but he does not 

feem 
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feem difpleafed that I ihould feek his company^ 
and he feems to part from me unwillingly. He 
is ferious without difpofing others to be grave; 
on the contrary, his ferenity of manners feems an 
invitation to me to be fprightly ; and as the plea- 
fures I reliih are the only picafures of which he 
is fufceptlMe,. an endeavour to amufe myfelf is 
among the duties I owe to him. In one word, 
he wifhes to fee me happy ; he has not told me 
fo, but hisconduft declares it; and to wifli the 
happinefs of a wife, is to make her really happy» 

With all the attention with which 1 have 
been able to obferve hi.m, I cannot difcover any* 
particular paffion to which he is attached, ex- 
cept his affedion for me : it is, however, foevea 
and temperate, that one would conclude he had 
power to limit the degree of his paffion, and 
that he had determined not to love beyond the 
bounds of difcretion. He is in reality what Lord 
*B-— — is in his own imagination ; in this refpeft 
1 find him greatly preferable to thofe paffionate 
lovers of whom we are fo fond ; for the heart 
deceives us a thoufand ways, and adis from a fu- 
fpicious principle ; but reafon always proppfes 
a juft end j the rules of duty which it enjoins 
are fure, evident, and prafticable ; and whenever 
our reafon is led aftray we enter into idle fpe- 
culations, which were never intended to be ob- 
jedls of her exatnination, 

M. Wolmar's chief delight is obfervation. 
He loves to judge of men's charadlers and ac- 
tions. He generally forms his judgement with 

great 
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Kfaat impartiality and profound . peAetfation. 
If an enemy were to do him an injury^ he 
would difcufs every motive and expedient with 
-as much compofure as if he was tranfading 
any indifferent concern^ I do not know by 
what means he has heard of you, but he has 
t)ften fpoken of you with great efteem to me| 
and I am fure he is incapable of difgulfe. I have 
imagined fometimes that he. took particular no^ 
ticeof me during thefe converfations ; but in all 
probability, the obfervation I apprehended was 
nothing but the fecret reproach of an alarmed 
confcience. However it be, in this refpedl I 
did my duty ; neither fear nor fliame occaifioned 
me to fhow an unjuft refervej and I did you 
juftice before him^ as I now do him juiitice be- 
fore you. 

I forgot td tell you concerning our income^ 
and the management of it. The wreck of M* 
Wolmar's inheritance^ with the addition from 
my father, who has only referved a penfion for 
himfelf, makes up a handfome and moderate 
fortune,, which M. Wolmar ufes with generofity 
and difcretion, by maintaining in his family not 
an inconvenient and vain difplay of luxury*, 

but 

« No aflbciition is mote conirhort than pride ahd ftin- 
gincfs. We take from nature, from real pleafures, nay 
from the ftock of neccflTariesj what we lavifli iiponopinio»» 
One man adorns his palace at the expenceof his kitchen x 
another prefers a fine ftrvice of plate to a good dinner: 
A third makes a fumptiious entertainment, and ftarvcs him- 
iclf the reft of the year. When I fee a iidc-board richly 

• • decoratedj 
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but plenty, with the real conveniences of life; 
and by diftributing neceflaries among his indi* 
gent neighbours. The oeconomy he has efta- 
bliihed in his houfehold is the image of that or- 
der which reigns in his own breaft; and his 
little family feems to be a model of that regu- 
larity which is obfervable in the government 
of the world. You neither difcover that in- 
flexible formality which is rather inconvenient 
than ufeful, and which no one but he who exzSts 
it can endure; nor do you perceive that miftaken 
confufion, which, by being encumbered with 
fuperfluities, renders every thing ufelefs. The 
matter's hand is feen throughout, . without being 
felt, and he made his Hrft arragement with fo 
nuch difcretion, that every thing now goes on 

by 

decorated^ I expe£l the wine to be very indifferent. How 
eften in the country, when we breath the frelh morning 
air, are we tempted by the profpe^l of a fine garden ! we 
rife earJy, and by walking gain a keen appetite, which 
makes ua wi(h for beakfaft. Perhaps the domeflick it 
•ut of the way, or provifions are wanting, or the lady 
has not given htr orders, and you are tired to death with 
waiting. Sometimes people prevent yourdefires, and make 
you a very pompous offer of every thing, upon condition 
that you accept of nothing. You muft faft till three 
o*c]ock| or breakfaft with the tulips. I remember t9 
have walked in a very beautiful park, which belonged to 
» lady, who though extremely fond of coffee, never 
drank any but when it was at a very low price; yet flie 
very liberally allowed her gardener a falary of a thoufand 
crowns. For my part, I fhuuld choofe to have tulips 
lefs finely variegated, and to drink coffee >vhenever m/ 
appetite called for itv 
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hy itielf ; and regularity is preferved, without 
any abridgement of liberty. 

This, my worthy friend, is a fuccinA but 
faithful account of M. Wolmar's charafler, as 
far as I have been able to difcover it fince I lived 
<with him. Such as he appeared to me the firft 
day, fuch he feemed the laft, without any altera- 
tion ; which induces me to hope that I know 
him thoroughly, and that I have no further dif- 
coveries to make ; for I cannot conceive any 
change in his behaviour which will not be to his 
^lifadvantage. 

From this account, you may anticipate the 
anfwer to your queftion, and you muft think 
defpicably of me not to fuppofeme happy, when 
I have fo much reafon to be fo. What led me 
into a miftake, and what perhaps fiill mifleads 
you, is the opinion, that love is necellary to 
make the married ftate happy. My good friend, 
this is a vulgar errour; honour, virtue, a certain 
conformity, not fo much of age and condition 
as of temper an^ inclination, are the requifites 
in the conjugal ftate; neverthelcfs, it muft not 
be inferred from hence that this union does not 
produce an afFedionate attachment, which, 
though it does not amount to love, is not lefs 
agreeable, and is much more permanent. Love 
is attended with a continual inquietude of jea« 
loufy, or the dread of feparation, by no means 
fuitabic with a married life, which fbould be a 
ftate of peace and tranquillity. The intent of 
matrimony is not for man and wife to be always 

taken 
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taken up with each other, but jointly to dif* 
charge the duties of civil fociety, to govern theit 
family with prudence, andeducate their chil- 
dren with difcretion. Lovers attend to nothing 
but each other j they are inceflantly engaged 
with each other ; and all that they regard, is 
bow to fhow their mutual afFedion. But this 
is not enough for a married pair, who have fo 
many other objeds to engage their attentiom 
There is no paffion whatever which expofes us 
to fuch delufion as that of love* We take its 
violence fdr a fymptom of its duration;- the 
heart, over-burthened with fuch an agreeable fen- 
fation, extends itfelf to futurity j and while the 
heat of love continues^ we flatter ourfelves that 
it will never cool. But, on the contrary, it is 
con fumed by its own ardour ; it glows in youth, 
it grows faint with decaying beauty, it is utter- 
ly extinguifhed by the froft of age 5 and fmce 
the beginning of the world, there never was an 
iiiftance of two lovers who fighed for each other 
"when they became grey-headed. We may be 
aflured that fooner or later adoration will 
ceafc; then the idol which w^e worfliipped be- 
ing demolilhed, we reciprocally fee each other 
in a true light. We look with furprife for the 
objefl on v/hich' we doated, not being able to 
,difcoverit more. We- are difpleafed with that 
which remains in its ftcad, and which our ima- 
gination often disfigures, as much as it embel- 
liftied it before; the.e are few people, fays 
Rochefoucault, who are not aflianicd of having 

loved 
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loved each oth^r when their afFedion is extin-- 
guiihedt How much is -it to be dreaded, there- 
fore, left thefe too lively fenfations ffiould be 
fucceeded by an^irkfome ftatcof mind ; left theif 
decline, infteadof ftoppingatindifFerence, fhould 
even reach abfolutedifguft j left^ in Ihort, being 
entirely fatiated, they, who were too paifionate- 
ly fond of each other as lovers, Aould come to 
hate each other as hufl>and and wife I My dear 
friend, you always appeared amiable in my eyes, 
too fatally fo for my innocence and repofe ; but 
I never yet faw you but in the charafter of 
a lover, and how do I know in what light you 
would have appeared when your paffion was no . 
more? I muft confefs, that when love expired, 
it would ftill have left you in pofleffion of virtue ; 
but is that alone fufficient to make An union 
happy which the heart ought to cement ? And 
how many virtuous men have made intolerable 
huft>ands i In all thefe refpedls you may fay 
the fame of me. 

As to M. Wolmar^ no delufion is the founda- 
tion of our mutual liking j we fee each other 
in a true light;, the fentiment which unites us 
is not the blind tranfport of paflionate defirc, 
but a conftant and invariable attachment be- 
tween two rational people, who being deftined 
to pafs the remainder of their lives together, 
are content with their lot, and endeavour to 
make themfelves mutually agreeable. It feems 
as if we could not have fuited each other better, 
had we been formed on'purpofe for our union. 

Vol. II. N Had 
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Had his heart been as tender as mitic, ft is im- 
poflible but fo much fenfibility on each fide 
muil: fome times have claihed, and occafioned dif- 
agreements. If I was as compofed as he, there 
would be too much indifference between us, 
and our union would be lefs pleafin^ and agree- 
able. If he did not love me, we (hould be 
uneafy together; if his love for me waff too 
pailionate, he would be troublefome to me« 
We are each of us exaitly made for the other; 
he inftru^s me, I enliven him ; the value of 
both is increafed by our union, and we feem 
deftined to form but one fouL between us; to 
which he gives intelligence, and I Airc6i the 
will. Even his advanced age redounds to our 
common advantage; for with the paffion which 
agitated me, it is certain that had he been 
younger, I fhbuld have married him with more 
unwillingnefs, and my extreme reluctance would 
probably have prevented the happy revolution I 
have experienced. 

My worthy friend, heaven direfis the good 
intention of parents, and rewards the docility 
of children. God forbid that I fhould wifli to 
infult your affliftion. Nothing but a ftroixg de- 
Cre of giving you the firmeft aflurance with' *e- 
fpeft to myprefent condition could induce me 
to add what I am going to mention. If, with 
the fentiments I formerly entertained for you, 
with the Jcnowledge I have fmce acquired, I 
was once more my own miftrefs, and at liberty 
to choofe a hufbaud, icall that Being who has 

vouchfafed 
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vouch fafed to enlighten me, and who reads the 
bottom of my heart, to witncfs my fincerity, 
when I declare that I fhould make choice, not of 
you, but Mr. Wolmar. 

Perhaps it may be neceCary, to complete your 
cure, that I fliould inform you of what further 
remains in my mind, Mr. Wolmar is much 
older than I am. If, to punifh my failings, 
heaven ihould deprive me of a worthy hulband, 
\irhom I have fo little deferved, it is my firm 
refolution never to efpoufe another. If he has 
not had the good fortune to meet with a chafte 
virgin, at leaft he will leave behind him a con- 
tinent widow. You know me too well, to 
imagine that, after I have made this declaration^ 
I Ihall ever recede from it* 

What I .have faid to remove your doubts 
may in fbme meafure ferve to refoWc your ob- 
jeftions againft the confeffion which I think it 
my duty to make to my hufband. He is too 
difcrect to punifh me for a mortifying ftep which, 
repentance alone may attone for j and I am not 
more incapable of the artifice common to the 
women you fpeak of, than he is of harbouring 
fuch a fufpicion. Wkh refpe£t to the reafon 
you afiign why fuch a confeffion is needlefs, it 
is .certainly fophiftical ; for, though we can be 
under no obligation to a hufband, as/uch, be- 
fore marriage, yet that does not authorife one 
to pafs upon him for what one really is not. 
I. perceived this before I married him ; and though 
the oath which my father extorted from me 
■ N 2 * prevented 
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prevented ftie from difcharging my duty ih thh 
refpeftj I am not the lefs blameable, fince it i% 
a crime to take an unjuft oath> ahd a further 
crime to keep it. But I had another reafon^ 
■which my heart darecT not avow, and which 
nnade my guilt greater ftill* ^ Thank heaven, 
that reafon' fubfifts no longer. 

A confideration more iuft, and of greater 
■weight with me, is the danger of unneceflarily 
^ifturbing the peace of a worthy man^ who de- 
rives his happinefs from the efteem he bears to 
his wife. It certainly is not now in his power 
to break the tie which binds us together, nor in 
mine to have been more worthy of his choice* 
Therefore, by an indifcreet confidence, I run the 
rilk of afflidling him without any advantage, and 
without reaping any other benefit ftom my fin- 
cerity, than that of difcharging my mind of a 
cruel fccret, which oppreffes me heavily. I am 
fenfible that I (hall be more compofcd when I 
have made the difcovery ; but perhaps he would 
be lefs happy, and to prefer my own peace to 
his would be a bad method of- making reparation 
for my faults. 

• What then fhall I do in this dilemma? Till' 
heaven Ihall better inftruft me in my duty I will 
follow your friend-ly advice 5 I will be filent; con 
ceal my failings from my hufband, and endca-> 
vbur to repair them by a conduft which may 
hereafter fecure me a pardon. 

To begin this necefFary reformation, you muft 
confent, my. dear friend, that from this time ali 

cQrre-» 
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correfponJence between us fljall ceafe. If Mr. 
Wolmarhad received my confeffion, he might 
have determined how far wc ought to gratify 
the fenfations of friendfliip, and give innocent 
proofs of our mutual attachment ; but fince I 
dare not iconfult him in this particlar, I have 
learned to my coft bow far habftSj^the moft jufti- 
fiable in appearance, arc capable of leading us 
aftray. It is time to grow difcreet. Notv/ith- 
ftandinglthink my heart fee u rely for tifie'd, yet I 
will no longer venture to be judge in my own 
caufe ; nor, now I am a wife, will I give way to 
the fame prefumption which betrayed me when I 
was a m^id. This is the laft letter you willever 
receive from me, I entreat you never to write 
to me again. Neverthelefs, I fliall always con- 
tinue to intereftmyfelf with themoift tender con- 
cern for your welfare, and as my fentiment in 
this refpedl is as pureas th* light, I ihould be glad 
to hear of you occafionally, and to find you in 
paflTefilon of that happinefs you defer ve. You 
may write to Mr. Orbe from time to time, when 
you have any thing interefting to communicate. 
I hope that the integrity of your foul will be ex- 
preffcd in your letters. Befides, my coufm is too 
virtuous and difcreet to fhowmeany part which 
is riot fit for my perufal, and would not fail to 
fupprefs the correfpondence, if you were capable 
of abufing it. 

Farewell, my dear and worthy friend; if . I 
thought that fortune could make you happy, I 
fliould defire you to go in purfuit of her ; but 

N 3 perhaps 
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perhaps you have reafon to defpife her, being 
niafter of fuch accooiplifhments as will enable 
you to thrive without her afiiftance. I would 
rather defireyou to feek after happinefs, which 
is the fortune of the wife ; we have ever expe- 
rienced that there is no felicity without virtue ; 
but examine carefully whether the word virtue, 
taken in too abdraded a fenfe, has not more 
pomp than folidity in it, and whether it is not 
a term of parade, more calculated to dazzle 
others, than to fatisfy ourfel ves. I ihudder when 
I re&e£l that they who fecretly meditated adul- 
tery fliould dare to talk of virtue ! Do you know 
in what fenfe we underftood this refpedable epi- 
thet, which we abu fed while we were engaged 
in a criminal commerce? It was the impetuous 
paffion with which we were mutually inflamed, 
that difgulfed its tranfports under this facred en* 
thuiiafm, in order to render them more dear to 
us, and to hold us longer in delufion,. We were 
formed, I dare believe, to praftife and cherifii 
real virtue, but we were mifguided in our pur- 
fuit, and we purfued a phantom. It is time to 
recover from this delufion ; it is time to give up 
from a falfe guide which has carried us too far 
aftray. My dear friend, your return to wifdom 
will not be fo dijfficult as you conceive. You 
have a guide within yourfelf, whofe directions 
you have difregarded, but never entirely rejefted. 
Your mind is found, it is attached to what is 
rlghtj and if juft principles fometimes forfake 
you, it is becaufe you do not ufc your utmoft 

efforts 
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efforts to maintain them. Examine your con- 
fcience thoroughly, fee whether you will not 
difcover fomenegle<aed principle, which might 
have fervcd to put your aflions under better re- 
gulations, to have made them more confiftent 
with each other, and with one common objeft. 
- Believe me, it is not fufficient that virtue is the 
bafis of your condudt, unlefs that bafis itfelf is 
fixed on a firm foundation. Call to your mind 
thofe Indians, who imagined the world is fup- 
ported by a great elephant, that elephant by a tor- 
toife, and when you afk them on what thetor- 
toifc refts, they can anfwer you no farther. 

I conjure you to regard the remonftrances of 
friendihip, and to choofe a more certain road to 
happinefs than that which has fo long mifguided 
us. I iball inceflantly pray to heaven to grant us 
pure felicity, and I fiiallnever be fatisiied till we 
both enjoy it. And, if our hearts, in fpite of our 
endeavours, recall the errours of our youth, let the 
reformation they produced at leaft warrant the 
recolledlion, that we may fay, with the ancient 
philofopher — Alas ! we fhould have periflied if 
we had not been undone. 

Here ends the tedious fermon I have preached 
to you. Khali have enough to do hereafter to 
preach to myfelf. Farewell, my amiable friend, 
farewell for ever! fo inflexible duty decrees: 
but be affured that the heart of Eloifa can never 

forget what was fo dear to her my God ! 

what am I doing ? the blotted paper will in- 
form you. Ah! is it not excu fable to diflblve 

N 4 in 
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in tendernefs, when we take the laft farewell of 
a friend f 



LETTER CXIV. . 

TO LORD B • 

YES, my lord, I confefs it; the weight 
of life is too heavy for my foul. I have 
long endured it as a burthen; 1 have loft every 
thing which could make it dear to me, and no- 
thing remains but irkfomencfs and vexation. I 
am told, howevej, that I am not at liberty to 
difpofe of my life, without the permiiSon of that 
Being from whom I received it. I am fenfible 
likewife that you have a right over it by more 
titles than one. Your care has twice preferved 
it, and your goodnefs is its conftant fecurity. I 
will never difpofe of it, till I lam certain that I 
may do it without a crime, and till I have not the 
leaft hope of employing it for your fervice. 

You told me that I (hould be of ufe to you; 
why did you deceive me ? Since we have been in 
London, fo far fromthinking. of employing me 
in your concerns, you have been kind enough 
to make me your only concern. How fuper- 
fluous is your obliging foUicitude ! My lord, you 
know I abhor a'crime, even worfe than I deteft 
life. I adore the Supreme Being — 1 owe every 
thing to you; I have an afFeftion for you; you 
are the only perfon on earth to whom I am attach- 
ed. Friendfiaip and duty may chain a wretch to 

this 
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this earth : fophiftry and vain pretences will never 
detain him. Enlighten my underftanding, fpeak 
to my heart ; I am ready to hear you, but remem- 
ber, that defpair is not to be impofed upon. 

You would have me apply to the teft of rea- 
fon : I will'i let us reafon. You defire me to 
deliberate in proportion to the importance of the 
queftion in debate; I agree to it. Let us invefti- 
gate truth with temper and moderation. Let us 
difcufs this general propofition with the fame 
indifference we would treat any other. Robeclc 
wrote an apology for fuicide before he put an 
end to his life, I will not, after his example, 
write a book on the fubjeft, neither am I well 
fatisfied with that which he has penned, but I 
hope in this difcuffion at leaft to imitate his 
moderation. 

I have for a long time meditated on this aweful 
fubjedf. You muft be fenfible that I have, for 
you know my deftiny, and yet I am alive. The 
more I refleft, the more I am convinced that thfe 
queftion may be reduced to this fundamental 
propofition : Every man has a right by nature to* 
purfue what he thinks good, and avoid- what he 
tiiinks evil, in all refpecls which are not inj iirious 
to others- When our life, therefore, becomes a- 
mifery to ourfelves, and is of advantage to na 
one, we are at liberty to put an end to our 
being. If there is any fuch thing as a clear and 
felf-evident principle, certainly this is one, and 
if this be fubverted there is fcarce an acSion in 
life which may uot be made criminal, 

N s Let 
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Let us hear what the philofophers fay on this 
fubjeft. Firft, they confider life as fomething 
which is not our own, becaufe we hold it as a 
gift : but becaufe it has bedn given to us, is it not 
for that reafon our own ? Has not God given thefe 
fophifts two arms? neverthelcfs, when they are 
under apprehenfions of a mortification^ they do 
not fcruple to amputate one, or both,. if there be 
occafion. By a parity of reafoning, we may 
convince thofe who believe in the immortality o£ 
the foul ; for if I facrifice my arm to the prefer- 
vationof fometbing more precious, which is my 
body, I have the fame right to facrifice my body 
to the prefervation of fomething more valuable, 
which is the happincfs of my exiftence. If all 
the gifts which heavea has beftowed arc naturally - 
defigned for our good, they are certainly too apt 
to change their nature^ and Providence has en- 
dowed us with reafon,. that we may difcern the 
difference. If this rule did not authorife us to 
choofe the one and reject the othery to what ufe 
would it ferve among mankind I 

But they turn this weak objeflion into a thou^- 
fand fliapes. They confider a man living upon 
earth, as a foldier placed on duty. God, fay 
they, has fixed you in this world ;. why do you 
quit your ftation without his leave i But you, 
who argue thus^ has he not Rationed you in the 
town where you was born, why therefore do you 
quit it without his leave? Is not mifery, of it- 
Jelf, a fufficient permiffion ? Whatever ftation 
Providence has afligned me, whether it be in a 

regiment. 
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regiment, or on the earth at large, he intended 
me to ftay there while I found my fituation agree- 
able, aniTtt^ sjeave it when it became intolerable. 
This Is the voice of nature, and the voice of God. 
I agree that we muft wait for an order; but 
when I die a natural death, God does not order 
me to quit life, he takes it from me: it is by 
rendering life infupportable, that he orders me 
to quit it. In the firft cafe, I refift with all my 
force; in the fccond, I have the merit of obe- 
dience. 

Can you conceive that there arc fome people 
fo abfurd as to arraign fuicide as a kind of re- 
bellion againft Providence, by an attempt to fly 
from his laws ? But we do not put an end to our 
being, in order to withdraw ourfelves from his 
commands, but to execute them. What! does 
the power of God extend no farther than to my 
body i Is there a fpot in the univerfe, is there 
any being in the univerfe which is not fubje£l to 
his power ? and v»?ill that power have lefs imme- 
diate influence over me, when my being is refined, 
and thereby becomes lefs compound,, andof near- 
er refemblance to the divine effence? No> his 
juftice' and goodnefs are the foundation of my 
hopes; and if I thought that death would with- 
draw me from his power, I would give up my 
refolution to die. 

This is one of the quibbles of the Phaedo, 
which, in other refpe&s, abounds with fub lime 
truths. If yoi« flave deftroys himfelf, fays So- 
crates to Cebes, would you not punilh him, for 

N 6 having 
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haviftg unjuftly deprived you of your property ? 
Prythee, good Socrates, do we not belong to God 
after we are dead? The cafe you put is not ap- 
plicable 5 you ought to argue thus: if you in- 
cumber )our flave with a habit which confines 
him from difcharging his duty properly, wiU you 
punifli him for quitting it, in order to render 
you better fervice ? The grand errour lies in 
making life of too much importance; as if our 
exiftence tlepended upon it, and that death was 
a total annihilation. Our life is of no confe- 
quence in the fight of God j it is of no import 
tance in the eyes of reafon,- neither ought it to be 
of any in our fight; and when we quit our body 
we only lay afide an inconvenient habit. Is this 
<ircumftance fo painful, to be the occafion of (o 
muchdiflurbance? My lord, thefe declaimers 
are not in earnefl • Their arguments arc abfurd 
and cruel, for they aggravate the fuppofed crime, 
as if it put a period to exiflence, and they puniih 
it, as if that exiflence was eternal. 

With refpefl: to Plato*s Phaedo, which has fur- 
nifhedthem with the only fpecious argument that 
has ever been advanced, the queflion is difcufled 
there in a very light and dcfultory manner. So-» 
itrates being condemned, by an unjufl judge- 
ment, to lofe his life in a few hours, had no 
occafion to enter into an accurate enquiry whe- 
ther he was at liberty to difpofe of it himielf. 
Suppofing him really to have been theauthourof 
thofe difcourfes which Plato afcribes to him, yet 

believe mc, my lord, he would have meSitated 

with 
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with more attention on the fubjeft,^ had he been 
in circumttanccs which required him to reduce 
his fpeculations to praftice; and a ftrong proof 
that no valid obje<ftion can be drawn from that 
immortal work againft the right of difpofing of 
our own lives, is, that Cato read it twice through 
the very night that hedeftroyed himfclf. 

The fame fophiflers make it a queftion whe- 
ther life can ever be an evil ? But when we con- 
fider the multitude of errours, torments, and vices 
with which it abounds, one would rather be in- 
clined todoubt whether it can ever be a bleffing. 
Guilt inceflantly befieges the moft virtuous of 
mankind. Every moment he lives he is in danger 
of falling a prey to the wicked, or of being 
wicked himfelf. To.ftruggle, and to endure, is 
his lot in, this world; that of the diihoneft man 
is to do evil, and to fufFer. In every other par- 
ticular they differ, and only agree in (baring the 
miferics of life in common. If you required au- 
thorities and fa£ls, I could cite you the oracle3 
of old, the anfvvers of the fages, and produce in- 
ftances where adls of virtue have been recom- 
penfed with death. But let us leave thefe con- 
(iderations, my lord; it is to you whom I ad- 
drefs myfelf, andlafk you what is the chief at- 
tention of a wife man in this life, except, if I may 
be allowed the expreffion, to colledl himfelf in- 
wardly, and endeavour, even while he lives, to 
be dead to every objeft of fcnfe? The only 
way by which wifdom diredls us to avoid the 
miferies of human nature, is it not to detach 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves from all earthly objeas, from every 
thing that is grofs in our compofition, to retire 
within ourfelves, and to raife our thoughts to 
fublimecontemplatiQns? If, flierefore,our misfor- 
tunes are derived from our p^flions and our er- 
rours, with what eagernefs {hould we wifli for a 
ftate which will deliverus both from the one and 
the other ? What is the fate. of thofe fons of fen- 
fuality, who indifcrectly multiply their torments 
by their pleafures ? They in faft deftroy their ex- 
igence by extending their connexions in this 
life 5 they increafe the weight of their crimes by 
their numerous attachments ; they relifh no en- 
joyments but what are fucceeded by a thoufand 
bitter wants ; the more lively their fenfihility, 
the more acute their fufferings 5 the ftronger they 
are attached to life, the more wretched they 
become 

But admitting it, in general, a benefit to man- 
kind to crawl upon the earth with gloomy 
fadnefs, I do not mean to intimate that the hu- 
man race ought with one common confent to 
deftroy themfelves, and make the world one im- 
menfe grave. But there are mifcrable beings, 
who are too much exalted to be governed by 
vulgar opinion j to them, defpair and grievous 
torments are the paflports of nature. It would 
be as ridiculous to fuppofe that life can bea blef- 
fing to fuch men, as it was abfurd in the fophi- 
fter PofEdonius to deny that it was an evil, at the 
fame time that he endured all the torments of 
the gout. While life is agreeable tp us, we ear- 

neftly 
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neftly wifh to prolong it, and nothing but a fenfe 
of extreme mifery can extinguifh the defire of 
cxiftencej for we naturally conceive a violent 
dread of death, and this dread conceals themife* 
ries of human nature from our fight. We drag 
a painful and melancholy life, for a long time 
before we can refolve to quit it; but when once 
life becomes fo infupportable as to overcome the 
horrour of death, then exigence is evidently a 
greatevil, and we cannot difengage ourfelves from 
it too foon. Therefore, though we cannot exactly 
afcertain the point at which it ceafes to be a 
bleffing, yet at leaft we are certain that it is an 
evil long before it appears to be fuch, and with 
every fenfible man the right of quitting life is, 
by a great deal, precedent to the temptation. 

This is not all. After they have denied that 
life can be an evil, in order to bar our right of 
making away with ourfelves; they coafefs im- 
mediately afterwards that it is an evil, by re- 
proaching us with wantofcourage tofupportit. 
According to them, it is cowardice to withdraw 
ourfelves from pain and trouble, and there are 
none but daftards who deftray themfelves. O^ 
Rome, thou vidrix of the world, what a race^of 
cowards did thy empire produce! Let Arria, 
Eponina, Lucretiabeof the number; they were 
women. But Brutus Caffius, and thou great 
and divine Cato, whodidft (hare with the Gods 
the adoration of an aftonifhed world, thou whoie 
facred and auguft prefence animated the Romans 
with holy s&eal, and made tyrants tremble, little 
4 did 
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did thy proud admirers imagine that paltry rheto- 
ricians, immured in thedufty corner of a college^ 
would ever attempt to p/ove that thou wert a 
coward, for haying preferred death to a fhameful 
exiftence. 

O the dignity and energy of your modern 
writers I how fublime, how intrepid are you with 
your pens? But tell me, thou great and valiant 
hero, who doft fo courageoufly decline the battle, 
in order to endure the pain of living fomewhat 
longer; when a fpark of fire lights upon your 
hand, why do you withdraw it in fuch hafle? 
how ! are you fuch a coward that you dare not 
hear thefcorching of fire? Nothing, you fay, can 
oblige you to endure the burning fpark.. And 
what obliges me to endure life; was the creation 
of a man of more difficulty to Providence than 
that of a ftraw ? and is not both one and the other 
equally the work of his hands? 

Without doubt, it is an evidence of great for- 
titude to bear with firmnefs the mifery which we 
cannot fhun ; none but a fool, however, will vo- 
luntarily endure evils which he can avoid without 
a crime; and it is very often a great crime to fuf- 
fer pain unneceffarily. He who has not refolu- 
tion to deliver himfelf from a miferablc being by 
a fpcedy death, is like one who would rather 
fufFer a wound to mortify, than truft to the fur- 
geon's knife for his cure. Come, thou worthy 
■ ■ -cut off this leg, which endangers my life, 
I will fee it done without (hrinking, and will give 
thatliero leave to call nie coward, who fuffers his 

leg 

s 
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•leg to mortify, becauic he dares not undergo thp 
fame operation. 

I acknowledge that there arie duties owing to 
others, the nature of which will not allow every 
man to difpofe of his life ; but in return, how 
many are there which give him arightjto difpofe 
of itf Let a magiftrate on whom the welfare of 
a nation depends, let a father of a family who 
is bound to procure fubfiftencefor his children, 
let a debtor who might ruin his creditors, let 
thefe at all events difcharge their duty ; admit* 
ting a thoufand other civil and domcAicIc relations 
to oblige an honeft and unfortunate man to fup* 
port the miferyof life, to avoid the greater evil 
of doing injuftice ; is it, therefore^ under circum* 
fiances totally different, incumber on us to pire* 
ferve a life oppreiK^i with a fwarm of miferies, 
when*it can be of no ferviee beit to him who has 
not courage to die ? '* Kill me, my chHd (fays 
the decrepid favage to his fon, who carries him 
on his (boulders, and bends under his weight )' 
** the enemy is at hand ; go to battle with thy 
** brethren 5 go and preferve thy children, and 
** do not fufter thy helplefs father to. fall alivd 
*' into the hands of thofe whofe relations he 
** ha^ mangled.'* Though hunger, ficknefs, and 
poverty, thdfe domeftick plagues, more dreadful 
than favage enemies, may allow a wretched 
cripple to ironfume, in a fick bed, the provifions 
of a family which can fcarce fubfift itfelf, yet 
he who has no connexions, whom heaven has 
reduced to the neceffity of living alone, whofii 

wretched 
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wretched exiftence can produce no good, whjr 
fhould not he, at leaft, have the right of quitting 
a ftation where his complaints are troublefome,. 
and his fufferings of no benefit i 

Weigh thefe confiderations, my lord ; coUeA 
thefe arguments, and you will find that they may 
be reduced to the moft fimple of nature's rights, 
of which no man of fenfe yet ever entertained 
a doubt. In fa6t, why ibould we be allowed to 
cure oufelves of the gout, and not to get rid of 
themiferyof life? Do not both evils proceed 
from the fame hand i To what purpofe is it to fay, 
that death is painful ? Are drugs agreeable to be 
taken i No, nature revolts againfl both. Let 
them prove, therefore, that it is more juflifiable to 
cure a tranftent diforder by the application of re« 
medies, than to free ourfcives from an incurable 
evil'by putting an end to life ; and let thenlfhow 
how it can be lefs criminal to ufe the bark for a. 
fever, than to take opium for the fione. If we 
confider the objcil in* view, it is in both cafes 
to free ourfelves from painful fenfations 5 if we 
regard the means, both one and the other are 
equally natural; if we confider the repugnance 
of our nature, it operates equally on both fides y 
if we attend to the will of Providence^ can we 
ftruggle againft any evil of which it is not the 
authour ? Can we deliver ourfelves from any tor- 
ment which the hand of God has not infli<fted ? 
What are the bounds which limit his power, and 
when is refiftance lawful ? Are we then to make 
no alteration in the condition of things,, becaufe 

every 
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every thing is in the ftate he appointed ? muft we 
do nothing in this life, for fear of infringing his 
laws, or is it in our power to break themi if we 
would? No, my lord, the occupation of man is 
more great and noble. God did not give him 
life that he ihould fupinely remain in a ftate of 
conftant inadivity. But he gave him freedom to 
a£l, confcience to will, and reafon to choofe what 
is good. He has conftituted him fole judge of all 
his anions. He has engraved this precept in his 
heart — ** Do whatever you conceive to be for your 
own good, provided you thereby do no injury 
to others." If my fenfations tell me that death 
is eligible, I refift his orders by an obftinate refo« 
lution to live ; for, by making death defireable> 

' he direAs me to put an end to my being. 

My lord, I appeal to your wifdom and can* 
dour; what more infallible maxims can reafon 
deduce from religion^ with refpeft to fuigide ? If 
Chriftians have adopted contrary tenets, they are 
neither drawn from the principles of religion, 
nor from the only fure guide, the Scriptures^ 
but borrowed from the Pagan philofophers. 
La£lantius and Auguftine, the iirft who propa- 
gated this new doilrine, of which JefusChrift 
and his apoftles take no notice, ground their ar- 
guments entirely on the reafoning of the Phaedo, 
which I have already controverted j fo that the 
believers, who, in this refpeft, think they are 
fupported by the authority of the Gofpel, ar^e in 

. fadt only countenanced by the authority of Plato. 
In truth, where do we find throughout the whole 

Bible 
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fiible any law againft fuicide, or fo much as a 
bare difapprobation of it ; and is it not very unac- 
countable, that among the inftances produced of 
perfons who devoted themfelves to death, we 
do not find the leaft word of improbation againft 
examples of this kind ? Nay, what is more, the 
inftance of Sampfon's voluntary death is autho- 
rifed by a miracle, by which he revenges him- 
felf of his enemies. Would this miracle have 
been difplayed to juftify a crime; and would 
this man, who loft his ftrcngth, by fuffering him- 
felf to be feduced by the allurements of a wo- 
man, have recovered it to commit an authorifed 
crime, as if God himfelf Would pradice de- 
c«t on men ? 

" Thou fhalt do no murtber," fays the deca- 
'logue. What are we to infer from this i If this 
commandment is to be taken literally, we muft 
not deftroy malefadors, . nor our enemies : and 
Mofes, who put fo many people to death, was 
a bad interpreter of his own precept. If there 
are any exceptions, certainly the firft muft be 
in favour of fuflcide, becaufe it is exempt from 
any degree of violence and injuftice, the two 
only circumftances which can make homicide 
criminal ; and becaufe nature, moreover, has, 
in this refpeft, thrown fufficient obftacles in the 
way. 

But ftili, they tell us, we muft patiently en- 
dure the evils which God inflifts, and make a 
merit of our fafferings. This application^ how- 
cver,.of the maxims of Chriftiani ty is very ill cal- 
culated 
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tulated to fatisfy our judgement* Man is fub- 
jeft to a thoufand troubles^ his life is a compli-* 
cation of evils, and he feems to have been bom 
only to fuffer. Reafon dircfts him to (hun as 
many of thefe evils as he can avoid ; and reli- 
gion, which is never in contradiftion to reafon^ 
approves of his endeavours. But how inconfi* 
derable is the account of thefe evils, incompa* 
rifon with thofe he is obliged to endure againfll 
his will ? It is with refpeft to thefe, that a 
merciful God ajlows man to claim the merit of 
refiftance > he receives the tribute he has been 
pleafed to impofe as a voluntary h(Hnage, and 
he places our refignation in this life to our profit 
in the next. True repentance is derived from 
nature; if man endures patiently whatever hd 
is obliged to fuffer, he does, in this refpcft, all 
that God requires 9f him j and if any one is 
fo inflated with pride^ as to attempt more^ h^ 
is a madman, who ought to be confined, or an 
impoftor, who ought to b^ punifbed-. Let us, 
therefore, withoot fcrtlple, fly from all the cviU 
we can avoid j there will flill be too many left 
for us to endure. Let us^ without remorfe, quit 
life Itfelf when it becomes a torment to us, fmc^ 
it is in our own power to do it, and that in fo 
doing we neithelr offend Go*d nor man. If vns 
would offer a facrifice to the Supreme Being, is 
it nothing to undergo death ? Let us devote td 
God that which he demands by the voice of 
reafoii) and into his hands let us peaceably fur- 
render our fouls* 

Svich 
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Such are the liberal precepts which good fenfe 
di<5);ates to every man, and which religion au- 
thorifes*. Let us apply thefe precepts to our- 
fclves. You have condefcended to difclofe your 
mind to me ; I am acquainted with your un- 
eafinefs ; you do not endure lefs than myfelf ; 
and your troubles, like mine, are incurable ; 
And they are the more remedilefs, as the laws 
of honour are more immutable than thofe of 
fortune. You bear them, 1 muft confefs, with 
fortitude. Virtue fupports you; advance but 
one ftep farther, and flie difengages you. You 
entreat me to fuffcrj my lord, I dare importune 

you 

• A ftrangc letter this for the difcuflion of fucli a fub- 
je£l 1 Do men argue Co coolly on a queftion of this nature, 
when they examine it on their own accounts? Is the 
letter a forj^eryi or does the authour reafon only with an 
intentto be refuted? What makes our opinion intliispar^ 
ticular dubious, is the example of Robeck, which he 
citesy and which feems to warrant his own. Robeck 
deliberated To gravely, that he had patience to write a 
booky a large, voluminous, weighty, and difpaffionate 
book; and when he had concluded, according to his 
principles, that it was lawful to put an end to our being, 
he deftroyed hirafelf with the fame compofure that he 
wrote. Let us beware of the prejudices of the times, 
Tind of particular countries. When fuicide isoutof faftiion 
we conclude that none but madmen deftroy themfelves.; 
sdl the efforts of courage appear chimerical to daftardly 
minds ; every one judges of others by hi mfelf. Never- 
tlielefs, how many inftances arethere, well attefted, of ^ 
men, in every other refpeft perfc^ly difcreet, who, 
without remorfe, rage, or defpair, have quitted life for 
no other reafon than becaufe it was ft burthen to them, 
and have died t^ith more compofure than they lived. 
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you to put an end to your fufferings ; and I 
leave you to judge which of us is moft dear to 
the other. 

Why {hould we delay doing that which we 
muft do at laft ? Shall we wait till old age and 
<3ecrepid tafcnefs attach us to life, after they 
have robbed it of its charms, and till we are 
doomed to drag an infirm and decrepid body 
with labour, ignominy, and pain? We are at 
an age when the foul has vigour todifengage it- 
felf with eafe from its (hackles^ and when a man 
knows how to die as he ought : when farther 
advanced in years, he fufFers himfelf to be torn 
from life, which he quits with reludance. Let 
us take advantage of this time, when the tediumt 
of life makes death defireable ; and let us tremble 
for fear it ibould come in all its horrours, at the 
moment when we could wifli to avoid it. I 
remember the time, when I prayed to heaven 
only for a fingle hourof life, and when I ihould 
have died indefpair if it had not been granted* 
Ah ! what a pain it is to burft afunder the ties 
which attach our hearts to this world, and how 
advifeable it is to quit life the moment the con- 
nexion is broken ! I am fenfible, my lord, that 
we are both worthy of a purer manfion ; virtue 
points it out, and deftiny invites us to feek it. 
May the friendfliip which unites us preferve our 
union to the lateft hour ! O what a pleafure 
for two fincere friends voluntarily to end tiheir 
days in each other's arms, to intermingle their 
lateft breathy and at the fame inftant to give up 

the 
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the foul which they ihared in conwnon ! What 
pain, what regret can infed their laft moments ? 
What do they quit by taking leave of the world f 
They go together ; they quit nothing. 



LETTER CXV. 

ANSWER* 

THOU art diftraaedi my friend, by a fata! 
paffion; be more difcrcetj do not give 
touhcil, whilft thou ftandeft fo hiuch in need of 
a<ivice. I have known greater evils than your's* 
I am armed with fortitude of mind : I am an 
Englifhmanj and not afraid to die; but I know 
how to livq and fufFcr as becomes a man. I have 
feen death near at handj and have viewed it with 
too much indifference to go in fearch of it. 

It is truev I thought you might be of u(e to 
mc ; ray affe£iion ftood in need of your's ; your 
endeavours might have been ferviceable to me ; 
your underftanding might have enlightened me 
in the moll important concern of my life ; if I 
do not avail myfelf of it, who are you to im- 
pute it to? Where is it? What is become of it? 
What are you capable off Of what ufe can 
you be in your prefent condition ? What fervice 
can I eJcpeft from you ? A fenfelefs grief ren- 
ders you ftupid and unconcerned. Thou art no 
man ; thou art ivothing; and if I did not confider 
what thou mighteft be-, I cannot conceive any 
thing moreabjcai 

Thete is need of no other proof than your 
letter itfelf. Formerly I could difcover in you 

good 
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good fenfc and truth. Your fentimcnts were juft, 
your reflexions proper, and I liked you not only 
from judgement but choice; for I confidercd 
your influence as an additional motive to excite 
me to the ftudy of wifdom. But what do I per- 
ceive now in the arguments of your letter, with 
which you appear to be fo highly fatisfied ? A 
wretched and perpetual fophiftry, which in the 
erroneous deviations of your reafon (hows the 
diforder of your mind ; and which I would not 
ftoop to refute, if I did not commiferate your 
delirium. 

. To fubvert all your reafoning with one word, 
I would only afk you a fingle queilion. You 
who believe in the exigence of a God, in the 
immortality of the foul, and in the free-will of 
man, you furely cannot fuppofe that an intelli- 
gent being is embodied, and ftationed on the 
ea/th by accident only, to exift, to fufl:er, and 
to die^ It is certainly moft probable that the 
life of man is not without fome defign, fome 
end, fome moral obje£i. I entreat you to give 
me a dire£l anfwer to this point; after which 
we will deliberately examine your letter, and 
you will bluih to have written it. 

But let us wave all general maxims, about 
which we often bold violent difputes, without 
adopting any of them in practice; for in their 
application we always find fome particular cir- 
cumftances, which makes fuch an alteration in 
the ftate of things, that every one thinks him- 
felf difpenfed from fubmitting to the rules 

Vol, II. O which 
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Vhich he prefcribes to others i zni it is W^ 
known, that every man whoeftablifhes general 
principles deems them obligatory on all the 
world, hiinfelf excepted-. Once more let us 
fpeak to you in particular. 

You believe that you have a right to put 
iin end to your being. Your proof is of a very 
iGngular nature; " becaufe I am difpofed todiej 
fay you, I have a right to deftroy myfelf." This 
Ss certainly a very convenient argument for vil- 
lains of all kinds : they ought to be very thank* 
ful to you for the arms vrith which you have 
furnifhed them : there can be no crimes, which, 
according to your arguments, may not be jufti* 
fied by the temptation to perpetrate them, and 
as foon as the impetuofity of paffion fiiall pre- 
vail over the horrour of guilty their difpofition to 
do evil will bfc confidered as a right to corn- 
bit it. 

Is it lawful for yoii , therefore, to 'quit life i I 
Ihculd be glad to know Whether you have yet 
begun to live ? What ! was you placed here oa 
earth to do nothing in this world i Did not 
heaven when it gave you exiftencc give you fome 
tafk or employment ? If you have accomplifhed 
your day's work before evening reft yourfelf 
for the remainder of the day 5 you have a right 
to do it J but let Us fee your work. What an- 
fwer are you prepared to make the Supreme 
Judge, when he demands an account of your 
time ? Tell me, what can you fay to him? 
I have feduced a Virtuous girl : I haVc forfaken 
i B friend 
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i friend In his diftrefs. Thou uphappy wretch ! 
point out to me that juft man who can boaft 
that he has lived long enough ; let me learn 
from him in what manner I ought to have fpent 
my days, to be at liberty to quit life. 

You enumerate the evils of human nature. 
Vou are not afhamed to exhauft common- place 
topick9, which have been hackneyed over a hun*^ 
dred times ; and you conclude that life is an 
evil. But fearch, examine into the order o£ 
things, and fee whether you can find any good 
which is not intermingled with evil. Does it» 
therefore, follow that there is no good in the 
univerfe, and can you confound what is in its 
own nature evil, with that which is only an 
evil accidental ly ? You have confefled yourfelf» 
that the tranfitory and pai&ve life of man is o£ 
no confequence, and only bears refpeft to mat- 
ter from which he will foon be difencumbered $ 
but his a£live and moral life, which ought to 
have moft influence over his nature, confifls in 
the excrcife of free-will. Life is an evil to a 
wicked man in profperity, and a blefSng to art 
honeft man in diftrefs : for it is not its cafual 
modification, but its relation to fome final ob- 
je£(, which makes it either good or bad. After 
all,, what are thefe cruel torments which force 
you to abandon life? Do you imagine, that 
under your affeded impartiality in the enumera- 
tion of the evils of this life I did not difcover that 
you was afhamed to fpeak of your own i Truff: 
me, and do not at once abandon every virtue. ' 
O z Prcfcnrc 
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Preferve at leaft your wonted fincerlty, and- 
fpeak thus openly to your/riend: «< I have loft 
all hope of feducing a modeft woman, I am 
b1>liged, therefore, to be a man of virtue; I had 
much rather die.'* 

You are weary of living ; and you tell me that 
life is an evil. Sooner or later you will receive 
confolation, and then you will fay life is a blef- 
fing. You will fpeak with more truth, though 
not with better reafon ; for nothing will have 
altered but yourfelf. Begin the alteration then 
from this day; *and fince all the evil you lament 
is in the difpofition of your own mind, correfl: 
your irregular appetites, and do not fet your 
houfe on fire to avoid the trouble of putting it 
in order. 

I endure mifery, fay you.: is it in my power 
to avoid fufFering? But this is changing the ftate 
of the queftion : for the fubjedof ehquiry is, 
not whether you fuiFer, but whether your life is 
an evil ? Let us proceed. You are wretched, 
you naturally endeavour to extricate yourfelf 
from mifery. Let us fee whether, for that pur- 
pofe, it is neceffary to die. 

Let us for a moment examine the natural 
tendency of the afflidlions of the mind, as in 
direil oppofition to the evils of the body, the 
two fubftances being of contrary natures. The 
latter become worfe and more inveterate the 
linger they continue, and at length utterly de- 
flroy This mortal machine. The former, on the 
<;ontrary, being only external and tranfitory n)o* 
^ ■ . difications 
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difications of an immortal and uncompounded 
efTence, are infenfibly effaced, and leave the 
mind in its original form, which is notfufcept- 
ible of alteration. Grief, difquietude, regret, 
and defpair are evils of ihort duration, which 
never take root in the mind ; and experience al- 
ways falfifies that bitter reflexion, which makes 
' us imagine our miTery will have no end. I will 
go farther; I cannot imagine that the vices 
which contaminate us are more inherent in 
our nature than the troubles we endure ^ I not 
only believe that they perifli with the body 
which gives them birth, but I think, beyond all 
doubt, that a longer life would be fufHcicnt to 
reform mankind], and that many ages of youth 
would teach us that nothing is preferable to 
virtue. 

However this may be, as the greateft part of 
our phyfical evils are inceiTantly increafmg, the 
acute'pains of the body, when they are incurable, 
may juftify a man's deftroying himfelf j for all 
his faculties being diftradled with pain, and the 
evil being without remedy, he has no longer any 
ufe either of his will or of his reafon j he ceafes 
to be a man before he is dead, and does nothing 
more in taking away his life than quit a body 
which encumbers him, and in which his foul is 
no longer refident. 

But it is otherwife with the afflidions of the 

mind, which, let them be ever fo acute, always 

carry their remedy with them. In faft, what 

^s it that makes any evil intolerable i Nothing 

O 3 but 
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but its duration. The operations of Airgery 
are generally much more painful than the dif- 
orders they curej but the pain occafioned by the 
latter is lafting, that of the operation is momen- 
tary, and thqf efore preferable. What occafion 
is there, therefore, for any operation to remove 
troubles which die of courfc by their duration, 
the only circumftance which could render them 
infupportable Is it .reafonable to apply fuch 
defperate remedies to evils which expireof them- 
felves ? To a man who values himfelf on his 
fortitude, and who eftimates years at their real 
value, of two ways by which he may extri- 
cate himfelf from the fame troubles, which will 
appear preferable, death or time ? Have pa- 
tience and you will be cured. What would you 
Jefire more ? 

Oh ! you will fay, it doubles my afflidtionft 
to refleft that thpy will ceafe at laft ! This is 
the vain fophiftry of grief! an apophthegm void 
of reafon, of propriety, and perhaps of fin- 
cerity. What an abfurd motive of defpair is 
the hope of terminating mifery*! Even allow- 
ing this fantaftical reflexion, who would not 
choofe to increafe the prefent pain for a moment, 
under the aflurance of putting an end to it, as 
we fcarify a wound, in order to heal it ? and 

admitting 

* N09 my lord, we do not put an f nd to mifery by thefe 
means, but rather fill the meafure of affli6lion9 byburft* 
ing afunder the laft ties which attach us to felicity. When 
we regret what was dear to us, grief itfelf ftill attaches 
us to the object we lament, which is a ftate lefs deplorable 
than to be attached to nothing. 
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admitting any charm in grief, to make us ia 
love with fuffering, when we rcleafe ourfelves 
from it by putting an end to our being, do we 
not at that inftant incur all that we apprehend 
hereafter? 

Refledk thoroughly, young man 5 what are 
ten, twenty, thirty years, in competition with 
immortality? Pain and pleafure pafs like a 
fhadow; life Aides away in an inftant; it is 
nothing of itfelf; its value depends on the ufe 
we make of it. The good that we have done ia 
all that remains, and it is that alone which 
marks its importance. 

Therefore, do not fay any more that your 
cxiftence is an evil, fince it depends upon your- 
felf to make it a bleffing; and if it be an evil to 
have lived, this is an additional reafon for pro- 
longing life. Do not pretend neither to fay 
any more that you are at liberty to die ; for it 
is as much as to fay that you have power to alter 
your nature, that you have a right to revolt 
againft the Authour of your being, and to fru- 
firate the end of your exiftence. But when you 
add, that your death does injury to no one, dQ 
you recolledt that you make this declaration ta 
your friend ? 

Your death does, injury to no one. I under- 
ftandyou! You think the lofs I fliall fuftain 
by your death of no importance; you deem my 
afflidion of no confequence. I will urge to 
you no more the rights of friendship, which you 
defpifei but arc there no obligations ftill more 

O 4 dear^ 
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dear*, which ought to induce yoa to prcferve 
your life p If there be a perfon in the world who 
laved you to that degree as to be unwilling to 
furvive you, and whofe happinefs depends oa 
your's, do you think that you have no obliga- 
tions to her i Will not the execution of your 
wicked defign difturb the peace of a mind, 
which has been, with fuch difficulty, reftored to 
its former innocence ? Are not you afraid to add 
freih torments to a heart of fuch fenfibilily i 
Are not you apprehenAve left your death Should 
•be attended with a lofs more fatal, which 
would deprive the world and virtue itfelf of its 
brightcft ornament? And if flie ihould furvive 
you, are not you afraid to roufe up remorfe ia 
her bofom, which is more grievous to fupport 
than life itfelf? Thou ungrateful friend ! thou 
indelicate lover! wilt thou always be taken up 
wholly with thyfelf ? Wilt thou always think 
on thy own troubles alone ? Haft thou no re- 
gard for the happinefs of one who was fo dear 
to thee ? and cannot thou refolve to live for her 
who was willing to die with thee? 

You talk of the duties of a magiftrate, and of 
.a father of -a family; and becaufe you are not 
under thofe circumftances you think yourfelf 
jabfolutely free. And are you then under no ob- 
ligations to fociety, to whom you are indebted 
/or your prefervation, your talents, your undcr- 

ftandiag? 

• Obligations more dear than thofe of fricndftupl I» 
It a philofopher who talks thus 1 But this affefled fophift 
was of an amorous itifpofition.^ 
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ftanding ? Do you owe nothing to your native 
country, and to thofe unhappy people who may 
need your ailiftance i O what an accurate cal- 
culation you make ! among the obligations you 
have enumerated you have only omitted thofe 
of a man and of a citizen. Where is the vir- 
tuous patriot, who refufed to inlift under a fo- 
reign prince, bccaufe his blood ought not to be 
fpilt but in the fervice of his country ; and who 
now, in a fit of defpair, is ready to fhed it againft 
the exprefs prohibition of the laws i The laws^ 
the laws, young man! did any wife man ever 
defpifethem? Socrates, though innocent, out 
of regard to them refufed to quit his prifon. 
You do not fcruple to violate them by quitting 
life unjuftlyj and you afk, what injury do I ? 

You endeavour to juftify yourfelf by example. 
You prefume to mention the Romans : you tallc 
of the Romans I It becomes you, indeed, to cite 
thofe illuftrious names. Tell me, did Brutus die 
a lover in defpair, and did Cato plunge the dag- 
ger in his breaft for his miftrefs ? Thou weak 
and abje(fl man ! what refemblance is there be- 
tween Cato and thee ? Show me the common 
ftandard between that fublime foul and thine. 
Ah ! vain wretch ! hold thy peace : I am afraid to 
profane his name by a vindication of his conduft. 
At that auguft and facred name every friend to 
virtue fliould bow to the ground, and honour 
the memory of the greateft hero in filence. 

How ill you have feledled your examples, and 
how meanly you judge of the Romans, if you 

imagine 
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imagine that they thought themfelves at liberty 
to quit life fo foon as it became a burthen ta 
them. Recur to the excellent days of that re- 
publick, and fee whether you will find a fingle 
citizen of virtue, who thus freed himfelf 
from the difcharge of his duty even after the 
moft cruel misfortunes. When Regulus was on 
his return to Carthage, did he prevent the tor- 
ments which he knew wei'e preparing for him by 
deftroying himfelf? What would not Poft- 
humus have given, when obliged to pafs under 
the yoke at Claudium, had this refource been 
juftifiable? How much did even the fenate ad- 
mire that effort of courage, which enabled the 
conful Varo to furvive his defeat ? , For what 
reafon did fo many generals voluntarily furren- 
der themfelves to their qnemies, they to whom 
ignominy was fo dreadful, and who were fo little 
afraid of dying ? It was becaufe they confidered 
their blood, their life, and their lateft' breath, as 
devoted to their country ; and neither fhame nor 
misfortune could difluade them from this facred 
duty. But when the laws were fubverted, and 
the ftate became a prey to tyranny, the citizens 
refunded their natural liberty, and the right they 
had over their own lives. When Rome was no 
more, it was lawful for the Jlpmans to give up 
their lives ; they had difcharged their duties on 
earth, they had no longer any country to de- 
fend, they were therefore at liberty to difpofe 
of their lives, and to obtain that freedom for 
themfelves which they CQuld not recover for 

their 
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their country. After having fpent their days 
in the fervice of expiring Rome, and in fighting 
for the defenfe of its laws, they died great and 
virtuous, as they had lived, and their death was 
an additional tribute to the glory of the Roman 
name, fince none of them beheld a fight above 
all others moft diflionourable, that of a true 
citizen ftooping to an ufurper. 

But thou, what art thou? What haft thou 
done? Doft thou think toexcufe thyfelf on ac- 
count of thy obfcurity? Does thy weaknefs 
exempt thee from thy duty, and becaufe thou 
haft neither rank nor diftinflion in thy country, 
art thou lefs fubje£l to the laws ? It becomes 
you vaftly to prefume to talk of dying, while 
you owe the fervice of your life to your equals. 
Know, that a death, fuch as you meditate, is 
Ihamefal and furreptitious. It is a theft com- 
mitted on mankind in general. Before you quit 
life, return the benefits you have received from 
every individual. But, you fay, I have no 
attachments; I am ufelefs in the world. O 
thou young philofopher ! art thou ignorant that 
thou canft not move a fingle ftep without finding 
fome duty to fulfil; and that every man is ufeful 
to fociety, even by means of his exiftence alone? 

Hear me, thou ra(h young man! thou art 
dear to me. I commiferate thy errors. If the' 
leaft fenfe of virtue ftill remains in thy breaft, 
attend, and let me teach thee to be reconciled 
to life. Whenever thou art tempted to quit it, 
fay to thyfelf— —<« Let me at leaft do one good 

SLSdoa 
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** aftion before I die/* Then go in fearch for 
one in a ftate of indigence, whom thou mayeft 
relieve j for one under misfortunes, whom thou 
mayeft comfort; for one under oppreffion, whom 
thou mayeft defbnd. Introduce to me thofe un- 
happy wretches whom my rank keeps at a di- 
ftance. Do not be afraid of mifufing my purfe, 
or my credit: make free with them j diftribute 
my fortune; make me rich. If this confidera- 
tion reftrains you to-day, it will reftrain you 
to-morrow; if to-morrow, it will reftrain you 
all your life. If it has no power to reftrain you, 
die! you are below my care. 



LETTER CXVI. 

FROM LORD B ■> 

I Cannot, my dear friend, embrace you to-day, 
as I was in hopes I (hould, being detained 
two days longer at Kenfington. It is the way 
of the court to be very bufy in doing nothing, 
and all affairs run in a conftant fuccefEon with- 
out being defpatched. The bufinefs -which has 
confined me here eight days might have been 
concluded in two hours; but as the chief con- 
cer^i of the miniftry is to preferve an air of bu- 
Cnefs, they wafte more time in putting me off 
than it would coft them to defpatch me. My 
impatience, which is rather too evident, does 
not contribute to fliorten the delay. You know 
that the court is not fuited to my turn ; I find 

it 
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it more intolerable fince we have lived together, 
and 1 had rather a hundred times fhare your 
melancholy, than be peftered with the knaves 
which abound in this country. 

Neverthelefs, in converfing with thefc bufy 
fluggards, a thought ftruck me with regard to 
you, and I only wait your confent to difpofeof 
. you to advantage. I perceive that in ftruggling 
with your afflidion, you fufFer both from your 
uneafinefs of mind, and from your refiftance. 
If you are determined to live and overcome it, 
'you have formed this refolution lefs in confor- 
mity to the di£iates of reafon and honour than 
in compliance with your friends. But this is not 
enough j you muft recover the relifli of life to 
difcharge its duties as you ought; for with fo 
mtich indifference about every thing, you will 
fucceed in nothing. We may both of us talk 
as we will, but reafon alone will never reftore 
y<Hi to your reafon. It is neceffary that a multi- 
pi icity of new and ftriking obje£ts fhould in fome 
meafure withdraw you from that attention which 
your mind fixes folely on one objeft of its affec- 
tions. To recover yourfelf, you muft be de- 
tached from inward reflexion, and nothing but 
the agitation of a bufy life can reftore you to 
ferenity. 

An opportunity offers for this purpofe, which 
is not to be difregarded ; a great and noble en- 
terprife is on foot, and fuch a one as has not 
been equalled for ages. It depends on you to be 
;a fpeftator and ^ftant in it. You will fee the 
4- grandeft 
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grandeft fight which the eye of man ever beheld^ 
and your turn for obfervation will be abundantly 
gratified. Your appointment will behonourable^ 
and with the talents you are mailer of, will oivly 
require courage and good health. You will find 
it attended with more danger than confinement, 
lirhich will make it more agreeable to you} and^ 
in few words, your engagement will not be fot 
any long time. I cannot give you further infor* 
mation at prefent ; becaufe this fchtme, which 
is almoft ripe for difcovery, is neverthelefs a fc- . 
cret, with which I am not acquainted in all 
its particulars. I Will only add, that if yoii de« 
tline this lucky and extraordinary opportunity^ 
you will, probably^ never recover it again, and 
will regret it as long as you live. 

I have ordered my fervant, who is the bearer 
of this letter, to find you out wherever you are^ 
and not to return without a line; for the 
afFair requires defpatcb, and I mufi give aa 
anfwcr before t leave this place. 



LETTER CXVII. 

ANSWER. 

DO, my lord, difpofe of me; I will agree 
to whatever you propofe. Till I am wor- 
thy to ferve you, at Icaft I claim the merit of 
obeying you. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CXVUL 

FROM LOR0 B— — ^. 

SINCE yott approve of the thought I fuggeft*' 
edy I will not dela j a minute to acquaint you 
that every thing is concluded, and to explain to 
you the nature of the engagement I have entered 
into, in purfuance of the authority you gave md 
to make the agreement on your behalf. 

You know that a fquadron of five men of war 
is equipped at Plymouth^ and* that they are 
ready to fet fail. The commodore is Mr. George 
Anfon, a brave and experienced officer, and aa 
old friend of mine. It is deftined for the South- 
iSea, whither it is to fail through the Straits of 
Le Maire, and to come back by the £aft<Indies» 
You fee, therefore, that the obje£lisno lefs than 
to ma)ce the toUr of the world, an expedition 
which, it is imagined, will take up three years* 
I cpuld have entered you as a voluntier; but to 
give you more importance among the crew, I 
have obtained the addition of a title for you, and 
• you ftand on the lift in the capacity of engineer 
of the land forces : this will be more fuitable to 
you, becaufe, having followed the bent of your 
genius from your firft outfet in the world, I 
know you made it your early ftudy. 

I propofe to return to London to-morrow*^ 

to 

* I do not rightly undlerftand this: Kenfington not 
behig above a mile and a half from London, the noblemen 
who go to court do not lie there, yet Lord B ■■ tellt 
ul he was obliged to ftay there I know not how many day t» 
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to prcfent you to Mr. Anfon within two dayj. 
In the mean time, take care to get your equi* 
page ready, and provide yourfelf with books 
andinftrumentsj for the embarkation is ready, 
and only waits for failing orders. My dear 
friend, I hope that God will bring you back 
from this long voyage in full health of mind 
and body, and that at your return we ihall meet 
never to part again. 



LETTER CXIX. 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

MY dear and lovely coufin, I am preparing 
to make the tour of the world ; I am 
going into another hemifphere, in purfuit of that 
peace which I could not enjoy in this. Fool 
that I am ! I am going to wander over, the uni« 
verfe, without being able to find one place where 
my heart can reft. I am going to find a retreat 
from the world, where I may be at a diflance 
from you. But it becomes me to regard the 
will of a friend, a benefador, a father. With-* 
out the fmalleft hopes of a cure, at leaft I will 
take pains for it ; Eloifa and virtue require the 
facriHce. In three hours time I fhall be at the 
mercy of the winds : in three days I ihall lofe 
fight of Europe ; in three months I fhall be 
in unknown fcas, raging with perpetual tem- 

pefts ; in three years perhaps How 

direadful is the thought of never feeing' you 

more ! 
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more ! Alas ! the grcatcft danger is in my owa 
breaft; for, whatever may be my fate, I am re- 
folved, I fwear, that you ftiall fee me worthy to 
appear in your fight, or you (hall never behold 
me more. 

Lord B— , who is on his return to Rome, 
will deliver this letter in his way, and acquaint 
you with all particulars concerning me. You 
are acquainted with his dlfpofition, and you will 
eafily guefs at thofe circumftances which he does 
not choofe to communicate. You was once 
no ftranger to mine ; therefore, you may like- 
wife form fome judgement of thofe things which 
I do not care to relate myfelf. 

Your friend, I hear, has the happinefs to be 
a mother as well as yourfelf. Ought flie then 
to be ... . O inexorable heaven ! . . • . • 
O my mother ! why did heaven in its wrath grant 
you a fon ? . . . . 

I muft conclude: I feel that I muft. Fare- 
well, ye pure and celeftial fouls ! farewell, ye 
tender and infeparable friends, the beft women 
on earth ! Each of you is the only objedl wor- 
thy of the other's affeftions. May you mutu- 
ally contribute to each other's happinefs ! Deign 
now and then to call to mind the memory of 
an unfortunate wretch, who only exifted to 
jhare with you every fentiment of his foul, and 
who ceafed to live the moment he was divided 

from you. If ever . ... I hear the fig- 

nal, and the fhouts of the failors. The wind 
blows ftrong, and the fails are fpread. I muft 

Vol. IL P . on 
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on board : I muft be gone. Thou vaft and 
immenre fea, which, perhaps, will bury me 
beneath thy waves ! oh ! that upon thy fwelling 
/urge I could recover ,that calm which has for- 
faken my troubled foul ! 



END or THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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